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PREFACE 


The present work deals with some of the creations 
of the Indian peoples in personalities, ideas, institutions 
and movements from the Mohenjo Daro times to the 
age of Ramakrsna-Vivekananda as specimens of human 
energizing. It is in the light of comparative culture- 
history and sociology understood in the widest sense 
that the growth and development of the diverse 
regions and races in India arc exhibited. The attempt 
is mainly selective or suggestive in regard to topics 
and tendencies as well as epochs and areas of the 
transformation of ^rakriti (Nature) by Purusa (man) in 
India. 

I have sought to exhibit in relief some of those 
phases and trends in the evolution of Indian manhood 
and civilization which are generally overlooked or 
minimized by antiquarian researchers, text-book writers 
on Indian history, archseology, philosophy or 
literature, as well as by authors of general 
treatises relating to the “spirit” of India or the 
East. The pluralistic trends of the Indian Gestalt 
of civilization or culture-complex m motion cons¬ 
titute the dynamic perspective of this investigation. 
Apart from the facts surveyed, no matter how cir¬ 
cumscribed the fields, there are the viewpoints, 
orientations and methods of analysis such as are likely 
to have some meaning even to those who in India 
or abroad are specializing in other fields and other facts. 

It is as a contribution to the realistic philosophy 
or inductive sociology of “values” that the work has 
been planned out. 
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PREFACE 


The difficulties of managing a work like this might 
be well understood if one were to visualize a study, 
say, of developments in Europe from Mycena; to the 
Second Five Year Plan. Evidently there is every 
chance of ignoring or doing injustice not only to the 
nooks and corners as well as pools and rivulets of 
life but even the broadways and avenues as well as 
seas and channels. 

It is to be observed that the footnotes contain 
references also to such works as have not been used 
as data for the present publication or as differ even funda¬ 
mentally from my own interpretations. 

I have made it a point to make liberal use of 
my publications in journals or books since 1910, 
especially as many of them are out of print or hardly 
accessible in India in a convenient form, distributed, 
as they happen to be, in diverse culture-centres of 
the East and the West. 


Calcutta 
December 26, 1936 


Bendy Kumar Sarkar 
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synchronous, as these latter are, with the Homeric 
epochs of European culture. The earliest Hindu crea¬ 
tors of human civilization were at least as old as the 
Assyro-Babylonians and Eg3rptians. The “Hindus” of 
the Indus Valley (Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and other 
sites)^ were perhaps not yet used to the metallurgy of 
iron. But they built roads 13-30 ft. wide, enjoyed hydro¬ 
pathic and hot air-baths and commanded the convenience 
of public drainage. Their agricultural technique knew 
the cultivation of wheat and barley, and industry the use 
of cotton spinning whorls. By commercial relations 
they came into contact with the “East” and the “West” 
of those days. Among their arts and crafts are to be 
mentioned ivory seals, dancing forms, svastika design, 
animal figures (buffalo, rhinoceros etc.), half-syllabic 
scripts, stone, gold, copper, bronze and silver vessels. 
The “Hindu” culture of this Chalcolithic period {c. 3500- 
3000 B. c.) appears to have been dominated by “cities,” 
and the people were used to spacious dwelling houses. 
And in keeping with the world-forces of those days 
the Indus Valley “Hindus” propagated the cult of the 
Mother Goddess who was equally at home in, Persia, 
Western Asia, the Aegean culture-zone, and Egypt. It is 
indeed possible to trace the beginnings of the tree and 
serpent worship, the pipal tree cult, the phallus-cult, 
as well as Siva and Durga of our times back to the 
fourth millennium b. c. 

In the present study we are not interested in the 
continuity of this civilization of the ancient Punjab 

1J. Marshall: Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilisation (London 
1931), J. Przyluski: “The Great Goddess in India and Iran” 
(Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, September, 1934); A. K. Sur: 
“Pre-Aryan Elements in Indian Culture” ((Calcutta Review, April, 
1931, November and December 1932, 1 . H.Q. March, i 954 )- See 
also N. N. Law: “Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Valley Civiliza¬ 
tion” (I. H. Q., March, 1932). 
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and Sindh as coming down to our own times. Nor 
indeed is it our chief theme to stress the antiquity of 
Creative India’s attainments in the arts and sciences. It 
is from altogether other angles of vision,—sociologico- 
cultural rather than archaeologico-historical,—^that we 
are examining some of the aspects and tendencies of 
creative India. 

Let us commence with the conventional approach of 
orientalists to Indian civilization. If the same conven¬ 
tional method were applied to European civilization we 
should have to pick up some such data as the following 
from Western sociography: 

In Europe even in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the barbers were surgeons. Even in the 
eighteenth century the magic touch of the king’s hand 
was believed by the English people to have marvellous 
therapeutic effects. Patients suffering from scrofula and 
other diseases used to petition the Court in order to 
have the royal healing administered to them. Today in 
Europe and America millions of Christians still believe 
in immaculate conception and transubstantiation. 

If an Indian were to note these and other facts of a 
like nature and exhibit them as specimens of modern 
Eur-America or mediaeval and ancient Europe it would 
be doing injustice to the intellect of the Occidental 
world. But this is just what European and American 
scholars of modern times have generally done with 
regard to India and the Orient. The little that is 
known of the Orient in Europe and America today is, 
to say the least, based on a fundamentally wrong atti¬ 
tude of mind and an unscientific presentation of the 
subject-matter. 

The most prevalent notion is that Hindu literature 
is at best the literature of topics dealing with "he “other 
world,” the soul, the Divinity,—the themes which 
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constitute the stock-in-trade of pessimistic metaphysics. 
The historic truth, however, is that metaphysical sub¬ 
jectivism is the least part of Hindu thought, and pessim¬ 
ism the farthest removed from actual Indian life and 
institutions. The Hindus have discussed every subject 
in the universe from the tamarind to the pole-star. 
Hindu literature and art are the literature and art of 
every human passion and activity from sex to salvation.^ 
The Hindus have written on “pure” mathematics; 
their algebra and arithmetic were in advance of those 
of the Greeks. The Hindus have in fact laid down the 
foundations of the mathematical science known to the 
modern world. To a certain extent they anticipated 
Descartes (1596-1650) in the principles of solid geometry 
and Newton (1642-72) in those of dilferential calculus. 
The solutions of Lagrange and Euler (1707-83) in 
indeterminate equations of the second degree were given 
by the Hindus more than one thousand years before 
their time. 

^ See the present author’s '‘Suk-aniti as a Document of Hindu 
Culture” {Modern Review, Calcutta, 1913); Tie Positive 'Background of 
Hindu Soiiohgj (Allahabad) Vol. I. (1914), Vol. II, (1921, 1926), 
Ijove in Hindu Liieraiure (Tokyo, 1916), The Folk-Elemenf in Hindu 
Culture (London, 1917), Hindu Achievements in Exact Science (New 
York, 1918), “Democratic Ideals and Republican Institutions in 
India” {American Political Science Review, November, 1918), “The 
Hindu View of Life” iftpen Court, Chicago, August, 1919), “Gilde 
di Mestier e Gilde Mercantili nell’ India antica” {Giornale degli Econo- 
misti e Rivista di Statistica, Rome, April, 1920), “La Theorie de la 
Constitution dans la philosophie politique hindoue” {Revue de 
SyntHse Historique, Paris, August-December, 1920), Hindu Art'. Its 
Humanism and Modernism (New York, 1920), Die Eebensanschauung 
dss Inders (Leipzig, 1923), “Aspects politiques et economiques de la 
civilisation hindoue” {Revue de S.H. Paris, June, 1930) “Die 
Struktur des Volkes in der sozialwissenschaftlichen Lehre der 
Schukraniti” {Koelner Vierteljahrshefte fuer Sosfologie XI, i, 1931), 
“Sociological Approaches to Vedic Culture” {Prabuddha Bharata, 
Calcutta, September, October and November 1935). 
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Hindu literature on anatomy and physiology as well 
as eugenics and embryology has been voluminous. The 
Hindus knew the exact osteology of the human body 
two thousand years before Vesalius (c. 1543) and had 
some rough ideas of the circulation of Hood long 
before Harvey (1628), The internal administration of 
mercury, iron and other powerful metallic drugs were 
practised by the Hindu physicians at least one thousand 
years before Paracelsus (1540). And they have written 
extensive treatises on these subjects. 

The Hindus have written on government, municipal 
institutions, taxation, census, jurisprudence, warfare, and 
the laws of nations. Their investigations bear compari¬ 
son with those of Aristotle, hlachiavelli and Jean Bodin. 
The Hindus have written on painting, literary criticism, 
dramaturgy, dancing, gesture, music, irrigation, naviga¬ 
tion and town-planning. 

In Europe the six notes of the gamut were invented 
by Guido, monk of Arezzo in Tuscany (995-1050) and 
the seventh was added by Le Maire of Paris in the 
sixteenth century. But the Hindus wrote about the full 
musical scale at least as early as the fifth century and they 
devised also a sort of musical notation, signs a:id 
symbols, which may be regarded as the analogues of the 
mediaeval European neumes. 

Hindu treatises on algebra, arithmetic, astronomy, 
pharmacy, chemistry, medicine and surgery were not 
confined to India. They were translated into Chinese 
(and ultimately into Japanese) on the one side; and on 
the other, were translated into Arabic by the Moslems 
of Western Asia. In the Middle Ages the Moslems 
taught the Christians of Europe at Cordova in Spain, at 
Cairo in Egypt, at Damascus in Syria, and at Bagdad on 
the Tigris. The Europeans have thus learnt the Hindu 
decimal system of notation in mathematics, the use 
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of some Hindu medicinal drugs, and Hindu metallurgy. 

The musical theories of the Hindus were the same 
as those of the Europeans down to nearly the end of 
the Middle Ages, as both were based on “melody.” 
“Harmony” is a recent European growth (seventeenth 
century). Similarly the theories of painting also were 
the same both in India and Europe. Like the Hindus, 
the ancients and mediaevals in Europe did not have 
the “perspective” with which the modern world is 
familiar. Hindu books on painting have, besides, influ¬ 
enced the art and art-criticism of China during her 
“Augustan Age.” Europeans and Americans who are 
today admiring the Chinese masters are thereby indirectly 
paying homage, to a certain extent, to Hindu art-philo¬ 
sophy. 

In a sense the geography of Creative India is as 
wide as Asia itself. It is the result of Inaptitude colonisa- 
trice, la faculti pour I'homme de sortir de ses Jrontihes pour 
aller sijourner, the colonizing aptitude, the capacity of 
man to move out of his frontiers in order to live abroad, 
as Lasbax would say.^ This indeed constitutes the cele¬ 
brated Altareya Brdbuiam (\TI, 15) cult of charaiveti 
(march on). Hindu thought is even now governing 
the Bushido morality of the Japanese soldiers. It is at 
the back of the philosophical writings of the neo- 
Confucianists (of the Sung Age) and of the mystical 
Taoists in China as well as of the energistic Nichirenism 
of the people in Japan. It runs to a certain extent 
through the Sufistic teachings of the Persian poets, is 
responsible for the Buddhism of Siam and Indo-China, 
and regulates the everyday life of the Central-Asian, 
Mongolian and Siberian rustics. And the islands of the 
South Seas and the Indian Ocean from the Philippines 

^ E. Lasbax: ILa Citi Humaine (Paris 1927), Vol. II, pp. 219- 


Z20. 
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on the East to Madagascar on the African coast beat on 
them indelible marks of Hindu colonial expansion, in 
vocabulary, literary tradition, sculpture, and architecture. 

All this is a fairy tale today. But it was brought 
about by the most natural circumstances. For about 
fifteen hundred years from the close of the fourth 
century b. c. the Hindus maintained a “Greater India” 
of international commerce and culture. Creative India 
thus grew into the heart and brain of Asia. 

It is often supposed that Hindu history is that of 
a people who belonged to some ante-diluvian age. It is 
even held in some quarters that the epoch of Hindu 
achievements was synchronous with the primitive Vedic 
age or that it was exhausted in the so-called Buddhist 
period. The facts are quite otherwise. The Vedic age 
is by no means the greatest age of the Hindus; nor is 
there, strictly speaking, a “Buddhist period” of Indian 
history. 

It may be true that the Hindu ships brought muslin 
and indigo to the builders of the pyramids in Egypt, and 
jewels to Syria for the breastplate of the Hebrew high 
priest. It is indeed true that Hindu traders had settle¬ 
ments in the international quarters of the great ch v of 
Babylon, a New York of antiquity. The Mohenjo Daro 
culture of India goes, besides, back to c. 3500 b. c. 
But for all practical purposes the great achievements of 
the “ancient” Hindus should be regarded as synchronous 
with those of the Greeks from Pythagoras (sixth century 
B. c.) to Aristotle (fourth century b. c.), of the Alexan¬ 
drians (Hellenists) and of the Roman Empire {c. a. c. 
100-600). 

As for the subsequent ages, it should be remembered 
that the “classical” races of Europe were extinct and 
gave the torch of civilization to the “barbarian” Teutons; 
whereas the Hindus continued to live and expand main- 
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taining and furthering their race-consciousness. Down 
to the Renaissance of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, represented by Descartes, Leibniz and Newton, 
these new European races could not virtually distance 
the Hindus in any branch of science or art, theoretical 
or applied. And down to the “Industrial Revolution,” 
i.e., the application of steam to manufacture and com¬ 
munication in the late eighteenth and early years of the 
nineteenth century the Hindu political, economic and 
social institutions were more or less on a par with 
those in Europe. 

Liberty of the people was not then greater in the 
Western world than in India, women’s rights were then 
not known in any part of the globe, mankind did not 
know an5rwhere the blessings of universal literacy, 
industry was everywhere limited to the cottage and 
domestic system, the family was tied to the village, the 
civilization was throughout mainly agricultural and rural, 
and the Hindu Louis’s, Fredericks and Peters were as 
good or as bad “enlightened despots” as were those of 
Europe. 

The Hindus are alleged to have been defective in 
organizing ability and in the capacity for administering 

g ublic bodies. Epoch by epoch, however, creative India 
as given birth to as many heroes, both men and women, 
in public service, international commerce, military tactics, 
and government, as has any race in the Occidental 
world. Warfare was never monopolized by the so- 
called Ksatriya or warrior caste in India, but as in 
Europe, gave scope to every class or grade of men to 
display their ability. 

Hindu history is the history of as many institutions, 
councils, conferences, academies and congresses, as that 
of the Western races. The Hindus organized municipal 
commissions for civic life and built hospitals for the 
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sick and wounded at least three hundred years before 
the Christian era. The Hindus had parisats, i.e., acade¬ 
mies or clubs for philosophical and scientific investiga¬ 
tion in every age of their history. They established 
universities for the advancement of learning and pro¬ 
pagation of culture. And they instituted societies or 
associations for religious and moral purposes as well. 

It is a vicious practice to try to understand Hindu 
characteristics or the “spirit” of independent Hindu 
civilization from the failures and demoralization of the 
Hindus in an epoch of political nothingness. It is also 
unscientific to forget the actual superstitions and back¬ 
wardnesses of the European Middle Ages and “early 
modern” times while making an estimate of independent 
Hindu culture down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

One must not in any case forget that among the 
last representatives of independent Hindu India we have 
such remarkable names as Sivaji (1627-1680) and Baji 
Rao (1720-1740) as well as Ranjit Singh (1780-1859). 
For the same period we have Moslem leaders like Asaf 
Jah (1724-1748) of Hyderabad and Haidar Ali (1722- 
1782) as well as Tipu Sultan (1749-1799) of Mysore. 

From the Bengali and the South Indian angles 
of vision the lower terminus of politiral sovereignty 
exercised by the Hindu races is likely to be somewhat 
distorted. It is therefore very necessary to observe that 
Hindu states were enjoying independence down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The eighteenth cen¬ 
tury of Indian political history’' was dominated by the 
Hindus. 

With the annexation of the Punjab by Raghunath 
(Raghoba) in 1758 during the Peshwaship of Balaji Baji 
Rao (1740-1761) the Maratha Empire extended from the 
Himalayas in the North to the southern extremity of the 
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Indian Peninsula. The Peshwa’s power endured as a 
sovereign authority,—although territorially much reduc¬ 
ed,—down to i8i8. 

Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), the “lion of the Punjab,” 
was a contemporary of Rammohun (1772-1833). The 
entire Punjab (including Kashmir and Jammu) was ruled 
by him as an independent Hindu state. It was not 
until 1849 that the Punjabis lost their independence. 

The part played by the Indians as creators in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is not to be belittled. 
The “modern” trends in India’s creations,—both at home 
and abroad,—are but to be organically linked up with her 
previous achievements in arts, sciences, law, polity 
and what not. The traditional cults of saktiyoga (energ- 
ism), charaiveti (march on) and diQ)tjaya (conquest of the 
quarters) which are responsible for these creations of 
today are manifest in more or less the same form in 
the different “regions” of modem India. No matter 
what be the angle of vision,—Punjabi, Maratha, Madrasi, 
Bengali, Hindu, Moslem, or otherwise,—the sociography 
of contemporary India is likely to be almost uniform. 
Due regard will no doubt have to be paid to the “personal 
equations” of the observer and interpreter. Foreign 
reporters on contemporary India also could not 
possibly overlook the more or less uniform transforma¬ 
tions of character and creative urges among the diverse 
Indian races. Even as “indentured labourers” or 
“assisted emigrants” the men and women of India 
have been creating values,—agricultural, industrial and 
commercial,—in the lands beyond the Indian seas,—es¬ 
pecially in Africa and America,—^for over a century.^ 

^For the “Greater India” of today see the chapter on 
“Americanization” in B. K. Sarkar: The Futurism of Young Asia 
(Berlin, 1922); S. A, Waiz (editor): Indians Abroad (Bombay), 
Bulletins on Kenya, South Africa, Fiji, British Guiana and Canada 
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For Indian men and women of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury it is but a second nature to comprehend even in 
the smallest intellectual unit bearing on India the achieve¬ 
ments of the Cholas, the Vijayanagara Rayas and the 
Marathas of the South, as well as the Rajputs, the land 
^of Nanak, the Bengali people, and the United Provinces. 
Thanks, again, to the intimate personal friendships and 
study-travels embracing as they do the different quarters 
of India it is possible for many publicists, scholars, 
and readers of journals to assimilate a part of India’s 
messages from far and near. The impacts of Moslem 
India are accordingly no less perceptible on the mentality 
of the Hindus than those of Hindu India on that 
of the Mussalmans. 

Finally, the movements and activities of the Indian 
men and women of today are in constant interaction 
and cooperation with those of the other races of man¬ 
kind. In the progress of contemporary civilization, in 
schemes of world-reconstruction and in projects of 
futuristic societal planning creative India is thus conti¬ 
nuing to function as a colleague of the other creative 
members of the world-system. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, then, 
the Indian races have been exhibiting their virility in 
no questionable manner. Creative India’s role in tech¬ 
nocracy and culture is as much in evidence today as in 
the days of Mohenjo Daro. 

Altogether, the place of creative India in the world 
of values,^ dynamic as it is, will be found to be exten- 

(1927), East Africa (1928, 1929), British Guiana (1928), etc; 
Tbe Indian Year Book (Bomiiay), 1918 (pp. 523-527), 1926 (pp. 399- 
407), 1928 (pp. 430-441) and subsequent volumes; R. K. Mukerjee: 
Migrant Asia (Rome, 1936). 

^ C. Bougie: L,econs de Sociologie sur Evolution des V'aleurs (Pans, 
1929), pp, 5-9; Ribot: l^a Log/que des sentiments (Paris 1920) ch. II. 
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sive and varied. And the problem of the “revision of 
values” which has become a vital question of philosophy 
in post-war Eur-America is no less urgent in the science 
or sciences bearing on India, the Indian races and the 
Indian culture-systems, especially in their age-to-age 
orientations to the rest of the world. A new indology 
is a desideratum today in order to help forward the 
transvaluation of values demanded long ago by Nie¬ 
tzsche.^ 


SECTION 2 

THE ROLE OF THE HINDUS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MATERIAL SCIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC 
METHODS 

Investigations in radio-activity since 1896 have 
effected a marr'^ellous revolution in our knowledge of 
Energy. The ultimate atoms of matter are now believed 
to possess “sufficient potential energy to supply the ut¬ 
termost ambitions of the race for cosmical epochs of 
time.” 

Speaking of these new discoveries in connection 
with radio-activity, Soddy remarks in his Matter and 
'Energy'. “It is possible to look forward to a time, which 
may await the world, when this grimy age of fuel will 
seem as truly a beginning of the mastery of energy as 
the rude stone age of palaeolithic man now appears as 
the beginning of the mastery of matter.” 

This optimism seems almost to out-Bacon Bacon’s 
prophecy in the Novum Organum (1621) relating to the 
wonderful achievements he expected from a “new birth 

^For a corresponding but more elaborate work on Eur- 
America see H. E. Barnes; The History of Western Cmlii(atioH (New 
York, 1935) 2 vols. 
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of science.” The “new birth” was inevitable, he declared, 
“if any one of ripe age, unimpaired senses, and well- 
purged mind, apply himself anew to experience and 
particulars.” 

Becquerel’s discovery of radio-active substances is 
> thus a quarter less than three hundred years from Bacon’s 
first advocacy of experimental and inductive methods. 
The “long and barren period” between the scientific 
activity of ancient Greece and that of modern Europe, 
described by Whewell as the “stationary period of 
science,” was drawing to a close in Bacon’s time. The 
age was, however, yet, “dark” enough to be condemned 
by him in the following words : 

“The lectures and exercises there (at the Univer¬ 
sities) are so ordered that to think or speculate on any¬ 
thing out of the common way can hardly occur to any 
man. Thus it happens that human knowledge, as we 
have it, is a mere medley and ill-digested mass, made up 
of much credulity and much accident, and also of child¬ 
ish notions which we first imbibed.” 

Positive science is hardly three hundred years old. 
It is necessary to remember this picture of the intel¬ 
lectual condition of Europe at the beginning oj the 
seventeenth century in every historical survey of the 
“exact” sciences (whether deductive mathematical or 
inductive-physical) as well as in every comparative esti¬ 
mate of the credit for their growth and development 
due to the different nations of the world. 

Hindu investigations in exact science, come down 
to about 1200 A. c.^ Strictly speaking, they cover the 

^ Consult U. C. Dutt: The Materia Medica of the Hindus 
(Calcutta 1877, 1900), K. L. Dey : The Indigenous Drugs 0/ India 
(Calcutta 1896), P. C. Ray : History of Hindu ChemistrJ {Calcut^), 
'Vol. I. (1902), Vol. 11 . (1909) (incorporating B. N. Seal: The 
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period from the Atharva Veda {c. 800 b . c .), one of the 
Hindu Scriptures, to Bhaskaracharya (c lijo), the 
mathematician; or rather to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, represented by Madhavacharya, the compiler of 
“The Sixteen Systems of Philosophy” (1331), Gunaratna 
(1350), the logician, the “Kasa-lduitna-Samuchchaya^* the 
work on chemistry, and Madanapala, author of the 
Materia Medica (1374) named after himself. 

We are living today in the midst of the discoveries 
and inventions of the “second industrial revolution.” 
To the modems, therefore, the whole science of the 
ancient and mediaeval Hindus discussed here belongs to 
what may be tmly called the pre-scientific epoch of 
the history of science. Its worth should, however, be 
estimated in the light of the parallel developments among 
their contemporaries, the Greeks, the Chinese, the 
Graeco-Romans, the Saracens, and the mediaeval Euro¬ 
peans. 

Whewell, according to whom the scientific 
inquiries of the ancients and mediaevals “led to no 
truths of real or permanent value” passes the following 
summary and sweeping judgment on all these nations: 

“Almost the whole career of the Greek schools of 

Mechanical, Physical and Chemical Theories of the Ancient Hindus); 
B. K. Sarkar: The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology (Allahabad) 
Vol. I. (1914) (incorporating B. N. Seal: Hindu Ideas About Plants 
and Plant Life, Hindu Classification of Animals, Hindu Ideas About 
the Nervous System, Hindu Mechanics, and Hindu Acoustics), P. Neogi: 
Iron in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1914), B. N. Seal: The Positive Sciences 
of the Ancient Hindus (London, 1915), B. K. Sarkar : Hindu Achieve¬ 
ments in Exact Science (New York, 1918), S. R. Das : “Astronomical 
Instruments of the Hindus” {Ind. Hist. jQ. June, 1928), B. Datta : 
“The Scope and Development of Hindu Ganita” (J. H. Q. Sept., 
1929), M. N. Banerjee: “Iron and Steel in the Rig Vedic Age” 
(I. H. j 2 * Sept. 1929, June, 11932), B. Datta and A. N. Singh: 
History of Hindu Mathematics (Lahore, 193 5). 
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philosophy, of the schoolmen of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, of the Arabian and Indian philosophers, shows 
that we may have extreme ingenuity and subtlety, inven¬ 
tion and connection, demonstration and method; and yet 
out of these no physical science may be developed. We 
may obtain by such means logic and metaphysics, even 
geometry and algebra; but out of such materids we 
shall never form optics and mechanics, chemistry and 
physiology.” Further, “the whole mass of Greek philo¬ 
sophy shrinks into an almost imperceptible compass, 
when viewed with reference to the progress of physical 
knowledge.” “The sequel of the ambitious hopes, 
the vast schemes, the confident undertakings of the 
philosophers of ancient Greece was an entire failure in 
the physical knowledge.” 

While accepting for general guidance the above 
estimate of Whewell regarding the ancients and mediae- 
vals, the student of culture-history would find the fol¬ 
lowing noteworthy points in a survey of the world’s 
positive sciences from the Hindu angle : 

1. The “pure” mathematics of the Hindus was, 
on the whole, not only in advance of that of the Greeks, 
but anticipated in some remarkable instances the Eu’-o- 
pean discoveries of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. That mathematics is the basis of 
the mathematical science of the moderns. 

2. Like the other races, the Hindus also may be 
taken to have failed to make any epoch-making dis¬ 
coveries of fundamental “laws,” planetary, inorganic, or 
organic, if judged by the generalizations of today. But 
some of their investigations were solid achievements m 
positive knowledge, viz., in materia medica, therapeutics, 
anatomy, embryology, metallurgy, chemistry, physics, and 
descriptive zoology. And in these also, generally speak¬ 
ing, Hindu inquiries were not less if not more definite. 
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exact, and fruitful than the Greek and mediaeval- 
European. 

5. Hindu investigations helped forward the scienti¬ 
fic developments of mankind tlorough China (and Japan) 
on the east and the Saracens on the west of India, and 
this both in theoretical inquiries and industrial arts. 

4. Since the publication of Gibbon’s monumental 
history the historians of the sciences have given credit 
to the Saracens for their services in the development of 
European thought. Much of this credit, however, is 
really due to the Hindus. Saracen mathematics, chemis¬ 
try, and medicine were to some extent direct borrowings 
from Hindu masters. The Greek factor in Saracen cul¬ 
ture is known to every modern scholar; the Hindu 
factor remains yet to be generally recognized. That 
recognition would at once establish India’s contributions 
to Europe. 

5. The attempts on the part of modern scholars to 
trace the Hellenic or Hellenistic sources of Hindu learn¬ 
ing have not been successful. 

6. But, like every other race, the Hindus also got 
their art of writing from the Phoenicians. Besides, the 
Hindus may have derived some inspiration from Greece 
in astronomy as admitted by their own scientists, e.g., 
by Varahamihira in Brihaf Samhitd (II. 14)^. 

7. Hindu intellect has thus independently appre¬ 
ciated the dignity of objective facts, devised the methods 

^N. B. Mitra; Hindu Mathematics (Calcutta, 1916), which 
examines the view of Kaye in Indian Mathematics (Calcutta 1915), 
S. R. Das: “Aspects of the History of Hindu Astronomy” and 
“Alleged Greek Influence on Hindu Astronomy” (Indian His¬ 
torical Quarterly, Decemhet i^z^, March 1928), B. Datta: “The 
Scope and Development of Hindu Ganitd' (I. H. j 2 - September 
? 929 )- 
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of observation and experiment, elaborated the machinery 
of logical analysis and truth investigation, attacked the 
external universe as a system of secrets to be unravelled, 
and wruiig out of Nature the knowledge which consti¬ 
tutes the foundations of science. 

^ 8. The claim of the Hindus to be regarded as 

some of the pioneers of science and contributors to 
exact, positive, and material culture rest, therefore, in all 
respects, on the same footing as those of the Greeks, 
in quality, quantity, and variety. An absolute superiority 
cannot be claimed for either, nor can any fundamental 
difference in Weltanschauung^ mental outlook, view of 
life, or angle of vision be demonstrated between these 
two races or culture-systems. 

It has been suggested above that the age of 
experimental and inductive science is somewhat less than 
three hundred years. The establishment of the Royal 
Society in London in 1662 may be taken as a convenient 
starting point for the modern epoch in “exact” science. 
It is this period that has established the cultural superio¬ 
rity of the Occident over the Orient. But this epoch of 
“superiority” should require to be analyzed a htde more 
closely. 

Neither the laws of motion and gravitation (of the 
latter half of the seventeenth century), nor the birth of 
the sciences of modern chemistry and electricity during 
the latter half of the eighteenth could or did produce 
the superiority in any significant sense. There was 
hardly any difference in materialism between Europe 
and Asia at the time of the French Revolution (1789). 
The real and only cause of the parting of ways between 
the East and West, nay, between the mediaeval and the 
modern, was the discovery of steam, or rather its 
application to production and transportation. The 
steam engine, patented by Watt in 1769, came into use 
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in mines and iron works during 1775-85, and effected 
an “industrial revolution” during the first decades of 
the nineteenth century. It is this revolution that has 
later ushered in the “modernism” of themodern world 
in social institutions, science, and philosophy, as well 
as brought about the supremacy of Eur-America over 
Asia. 

The year 1815 may be conveniently taken to be the 
year I of this modernism, as with the fall of Napoleon 
it marks also the beginning of a new eta in world- 
politics, practically the era in which we still live. The 
difference between the Hindu and the Eur-American, 
or between the East and the West, is a real difference 
today. But it is not a difference in mentality or “ideals” 
or so-called race-genius. Neither geography nor clima- 
tography nor ethnography is required to explain this. 
So far as England is concerned, it is the difference of 
one century, the “wonderful century” in a more com¬ 
prehensive sense than Wallace gives to it.^ And so far 
as France, Germany and other countries of Europe are 
concerned, the chronological distance between them and 
India is much shorter, because it is not before the middle 
of the nineteenth century that France and Germany 
experienced the technocratic transformation pioneered by 
England. Italy’s transformation came much later still. 

A few general remarks may be made with regard 
to the cultivation of exact sciences among the Hindus: 

I. Like the Greeks, as Whewell admits in his His- 
tofy of the Inductive Sciences (1858), the Hindus also “felt 

^Mackenzie : The Nineteenth Century (London 1895), Price: 
'Political Economy in England (London 1900); Merz: History of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Century (London 1904), two 
volumes, Hauser: "Les Dlhuts du Capitalisme (Paris 1931). See 
also Pettigrew: Superstitions connected with the History and Practice 
of Medicine and Surgery (London 1844). 
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the importunate curiosity with regard to the definite 
application of the idea of cause and effect to visible 
pnenomena,” “drew a strong line between a fabulous 
legend and a reason rendered,” and “attempted to as¬ 
cend to a natural cause by classing together phenomena 
pf the same kind.” This scientific attitude of mind, be 
it observed en passant^ Whewell does not find in any 
non-Greek except the Hindu! He forgets altogether the 
claims of the Chinese. 

2. Epoch by epoch, the Hindu scientific investiga¬ 
tion was not more mixed up with metaphysics and 
superstitious hocus-pocus than the European. It enlist¬ 
ed in its service the devotion of hosts of “specialists” 
in succession. Their sole object was the discovery of 
the positive truths of the universe or the laws of nature, 
according to the lights of those days. 

3. There thus grew up in India a vast amount of 
specialized scientific literature, each branch with its 
own technical terminology. The positive sciences of 
the Hindus were not mere auxiliaries or handmaids to 
the “architectonic” science of niti or artha (i.e. politics, 
economics, and sociology). The sciences {sdstras) on 
plant and animal life, veterinary topics, metals and gt ns, 
chemistry, surgery, embryology, anatomy, symptomato¬ 
logy of diseases, arithmetic, algebra, astronomy, archi¬ 
tecture, music (acoustics), etc. had independent status. 
Besides, like Pliny’s Natural History, there have been 
scientific encyclopaedias in Sanskrit, e. g., the ^rihat 
Samhitd of Varahamihira (505-587 a. c.). 

4. Scientific investigation was not confined to any 
particular province of India or to any race or class of 
the Hindu population. It was a cooperative under¬ 
taking, a process of cumulative effort in intellectual 
advance. Thus, among the heroes of Hindu medicine, 
Charaka {c 600 b. c.) belongs to the Punjab in the 
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N. W., Susruta {c loo a. c.) is claimed by the Punjab 
as well as Benares in the Middle West, Vagbhata {c 700 
A. c.) belongs to Sindh (Western India), Vrinda (900) 
to the Deccan (Middle-South), Chakrapani (1050) to 
Bengal (Eastern India), Saramgadhara (1350) to Raj- 
putana (Further West), Visnudeva (1330) to Vijayanagara 
(Extreme South), and Narahari (seventeenth century) is 
claimed by Kashmir (Extreme North) but belongs most 
probably to Maharastra (South-western Coasts). 

5. No one hypothesis or theory dominated Hindu 
thought in any age, or monopolized the researches of all 
investigators in successive epochs. The intellectual 
universe of the Hindus was “pluralistic.” There were 
different schools criticising, correcting, and modifying 
one another’s enquiries. 

The schools of abstract philosophy grew ultimately 
to be sixteen in the time of Madhavacharya (1330), 
“though as a southerner,” says Haraprasad Sastri, “he 
omits the two Saiva schools of Kashmir and puts the 
schools of Buddhist philosophy into one.” There were 
fifteen different schools of grammar in the sixth century 
B. c., 10 different schools of politics and economics in the 
fourth century b. c., various schools of dramaturgy and 
dancing in the second century b. C., and also various 
schools of Kama or sexology about the same time. 

The diversity of scientific doctrines in India may 
be illustrated by the differences of views regarding the 
nature of life. According to Brajendra Nath Seal,^ the 
Charvakas (materialists and sensationalists) held “that 
life (as well as consciousness) is a result of peculiar 
combinations of dead matter (or the four elements) in 
organic forms, even as the intoxicating property of 
spirituous liquors results from the fermentation of in- 

^ The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (London 1915). 
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toxicating rice and molasses.” According to a second 
schoo\{thtSdmkhya), life is neither a bio-mechanical force 
nor any mere mechanical motion resulting therefrom. 
It “is in reality a reflex activity, a resultant of the various 
concurrent activities of the sensori-motor, the emotional 
and the apperceptive reactions of the organism.” A 
third school (the Vedantist) rejects both these doctrines. 
According to this, “sensations do not explain life. Life 
must be regarded as a separate principle, prior to the 
senses.” 

Another illustration may be given from Hindu 
physics as interpreted by Seal. This relates to the various 
hypotheses of sound phenomena. One school held that 
the physical basis of audible sound is the specific quality 
of air, and that air-particles flow in currents in all 
directions, A second school, e.g. that of Sahara Swami 
held that it is not air-currents but air-waves, series of 
conjunctions and disjunctions of the air-particles or 
molecules, that constitute the sound physical. A third 
school held that the sound-wave has its substratum not 
in air but in ether. Further, Prasastapada held the 
hypothesis of transverse waves and was opposed by 
Udyotakara who held that of longitudinal waves. 

6. The story of scientific investigation among the 
Hindus is thus, like that among other rations, the story 
of a growth and development in critical inquiry, scepti¬ 
cal attitude, and rationalism. Historically and statisti¬ 
cally speaking, superstition has not had a deeper and 
more extensive hold on the Oriental intellect than on 
the Occidental. 
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SECTION 3 

BUDDHISM AS AN INSTRUMENT OF LIFE 

A great impetus was imparted to social studies by 
the publication of the Sacred Books of the East. It has 
rendered inestimable service to the sciences of mytho¬ 
logy and philology. But on the other hand, it is this 
series of books that has up till now offered the greatest 
impediments to the growth of a scientific comparative 
sociology. For it has diverted the attention of scholars 
from the achievements of Oriental races in exact science, 
mathematico-physical and physiologico-medical. It has 
also militated against the recognition by the Occident 
of the Oriental endeavours in civic administration, social 
service, conciliar enterprise, industrial activity, and insti¬ 
tutional life. Today Eur-America is obsessed by the 
notion that Asia has stood for non-secular religiosity all 
through the ages. 

Max Muller, the editor of the Series, is personally 
responsible for a great part of this modern superstition. 
His India : what can it teach us ? was published in 1883. 
In this book he categorically declared that the sole 
message of India was the “sublime” philosophy of other- 
worldlyism quietism, despair! This sweeping genera¬ 
lization is also summed up in a sentence of his Chips 
from a German Workshop. “The sense that life is a 
dream or a burden is, “says he,” a notion which the 
Buddha shares with every Hindu philosopher.” And 
Schopenhauer, the father of “modern pessimism,” seems 
to have believed that he found allies in ancient Hindu 
thinkers. He therefore unequivocally stated that “the 
fundamental characteristics of Brahmanism and Bud¬ 
dhism are idealism and pessimism, which look upon 
life as the result of our sins and upon the existence of 
the world as in the nature of a dream.” 
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Since then India has been treated in Eur-America 
as a synonym for mysticism or pessimism or both.^ 
Now, to the outside world, India happens to be known 
by a single personality, Buddha, and Buddha commands 
also the devotion of millions in China and Japan. He 
is, therefore, taken to be the “light of Asia.” To the 
laymen as well as scholars of the West there is thus 
but one shibboleth which explains the entire East. It is 
Buddhism, and Buddhism = mysticism + pessimism. 

Psychologically or statistically, however, it is im¬ 
possible to make out a distinction between the East and 
the West on the score of mysticism or pessimism. Has 
not mysticism of diverse denominations flourished luxu¬ 
riantly on the Occidental soil? The cult of the Infinite, 
the Absolute and the Eternal has indeed a formidable 
tradition in the Eur-American world. It counts in its 
calendar such stalwarts as Phythagoras and Plato among 
the Greeks, St. Paul the Apostle, and Plotinus the neo- 
Platonist, St. Francis and Jacopone da Todi among the 


^ In recent works like those of Pitirim Sorokin, for instance. 
Social Mobility (New York Contemporary Sociological Theories 

(New York 1928), Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (New York 
1929) the conventional view about the alleged distinction between 
the East and the West has been ignored and the Hindu data in 
institutions and theories have been appraised like the data of other 
races and regions as factors of universal significance. For new 
tendencies in indology see C. Formichi: “Pensiero c Azione nell’ 
India Antica” (RJvisfa Italiana di Sociologia, Rome, 1914), A. 
Hillebrandt: Altindische Politik (Jena 1923), A. B. Keith: History 
of Sanskrit literature (Oxford 1928), p. 450, H. Lueders: 
“Indien” in Der Orient und Wir (RctRa 1933), H. von Glasenapp: 
“Lebensbejahung und Lebensverneinung bei den indischen 
Denkern” (Jabrbucb der Schopenhauer-Ges^hchaft, 1935), B* Kj 
Sarkar: “The New Indology in Lueders and von Glasenapp” 
(Calcutta Review, May 1936); cf. M. Winternitz: “Ethics in 
Brahmanical Literature” (Prabuddba Bharata, Calcutta, February 
1936). 
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Italians, Ruysbfoek the Flemish, and Boehme the Ger¬ 
man, Pascal and Madame Guyon of France, Bunyan 
and Blake among Englishmen, and the New England 
transcendentalists, not to mention the latter-day Rosi- 
crucians and spiritualitarians. To this point we shall 
address ourselves, again, later (p. 30). 

Not less is pessimism an historic trait of the Oc¬ 
cidental mind. The Books of Job and Ecclesiastes in 
the Old Testament are saturated with it. It was a leading 
motif of Greek tragedies. Theognis, nick-named the 
“snow” (i.e. inanimated) has the following lines: “Best 
of all for all things upon earth is it not to be born, not 
to behold the splendour of the sun; next best to traverse 
as soon as possible the gates of Hades.” Euripides 
is equally lachrymose. Socrates also is reported by 
Plato to have said: “Death, even if it should rob us 
of all consciousness, would still be a wonderful gain, 
inasmuch as deep dreamless sleep is by far to be 
preferred to every day even of the happiest life.” 

Jesus’s message was the very cream of pessimism. 
“He that loveth father or mother more than Me,” 
announced this prophet of Christendom, “is not worthy 
of Me;” “If man cometh unto Me and leaveth not his 
father and mother and wife and children, he cannot be 
My disciple.” The JVw Testament^')Tsx its emphasis on 
the “sins” of the “world” and the “flesh” is the most 
dismal literature conceivable even without a Nietzsche’s 
help. The regime of the Church Fathers, celibacy, 
monasticism, and nunnery is of course the very reverse 
of optimism and of the sense of joie de vivre. 

Pessimism has also attacked the general literature 
and poetry of the Western world. Byronic despair is 
proverbial. Here is a chip: 

“Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free. 
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And know, whatever thou hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be.” 

Heine’s Weltschmer^ is a vein in the same quarry. 
Lamartine’s L,e Desespoir likewise has the Shelleyan 
burden: “Our sincerest laughter with some pain is 
^ver fraught.” De Musset belongs to the same class. 

Hartmann, the philosopher of the Unconscious^ is an 
inveterate woman-hater and a confirmed pessimist. His 
pupil, Mainlaender, in the Philosophy of Ademption, has 
outdone the master. According to him the movement 
of all being is not the will to live but “the will to die.” 
The guide to them both, Schopenhauer, had pronounced 
“the denial of the will to live.” 

It is impossible to maintain, in the face of these 
facts, that pessimistic philosophy is the product exclu¬ 
sively or distinctively of the Orient. 

Probably Buddhism is the theme on which, among 
all Asian topics, the greatest amount of scholarship has 
been bestowed by Eur-American scholars. But its place 
in the scheme of Oriental life and thought remains yet 
to be understood. In fact, it is the most misinterpreted 
of all phenomena in the East. Let us try to under‘'.rand 
Buddhism in actual history. 

In the first place. Buddhism as a cult, of which 
Buddha is the God, is not the religion or morality 
founded by the ascetic or monk Sakya called the Buddha, 
i.e., the “awakened” or enlightened (b. c. 565-483). The 
distinction^ between Sakyaism and Buddhism is the 
same as that between teachings of Jesus the Jew and the 
teachings of St. Paul about Jesus the Christ, who is a 
god. 


^ This distinction is the leitmotif of the present author’s Chiness 
Keliffon through Hindu Eyes (Shanghai 1916). 
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The Buddha-cult was formulated by A^vaghosa and 
came into existence as a distinct faith about the first 
century a. c. during the reign of the Indo-Tartar 
emperor Kaniska. The religion, also called Mahayanism 
(the Greater Vehicle), was theologically much allied to, 
and did not really differ in ritual and mythology from, 
the contemporary Jaina and the Puranic-Hindu “isms.” 
It is difficult to distinguish the image of an Avalokite^- 
vara of this Buddhist pantheon from that of a Jaina 
Tirthamkara or a Hindu Visnu. The Buddhism that is 
professed in China and Japan is this latter-day creed of 
gods and goddesses. 

What now about the teachings of the man Sakya 
himself? Even granting for the moment that these 
were pessimistic, it need be realized that they were not 
the sole source of light in the India of the fifth and 
sixth centuries b. c. Sakya lived in an age when the 
“stormers and stressers” were legion. There were 
eminent physicians, surgeons, grammarians, logicians, 
pedagogues and psychologists^ and there were systems 
of each of these classes of intellectuals. Sakya had no 
monopoly as a theologian or moralist or spiritual doctor 
in that “pluralistic universe.” 

Of course, Sakya, the son of the president or archon 
(rdjan) of the Sakiya republic, had become an ascetic. 
He fled the world, indeed, but did he ever become a 
recluse? No, he remained a propagandist, a dynamic 
force, a “going concern” all his life. He founded, no 
doubt, an order {Samghd) of monks, but he taught also 
the world of husbands and wives, of diplomats, consuls, 
merchants and governors. The confederacy of the 
Vajjians in Eastern India looked up to him as adviser 
on critical occasions in national politics. 

Nor were the monks of Sakya mere meditators. 
They were, as a rule, energists. Quietism or non-action 
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is not the principle on which his Sam^a was organized. 
The first hospitals of the world were built by his 
disciples, at least as early as the third century b. c. 
Schools, academies and rest-houses were the handiwork 
of the Sakyan monks. 

It is the custom to mention Emperor Asoka the 
Great (b. c. 270-230) as the most distinguished follower 
of Sakya. He is generally known as the “Constantine 
of Buddhism.” But, strictly speaking, as has been noted 
above, therewas no “Buddhism” in the third century b.c. 
Besides, in what sense can it be said that Sakyaism was a 
a “state religion” in Asoka’s time? The citizens of 
India under his administration were not all followers of 
Sakya. No article of faith was imposed by the monarch 
upon the officers. Toleration was as a rule the declared 
policy in matters of conscience, although not in ritual. 
Nor can the famous edicts of the emperor be regarded 
as manifestos in favour of Sakyaism. His own cult of 
Dharma jor Duty, again, was distinct from, though 
perhaps based on, Sakya’s tenets as well as those of 
other “remakers” of mankind. 

Asoka’s time to time announcements to the people 
were really the ordinances of an “enlightened”, bene¬ 
volent despot. The paternal solicitation and moralizing 
of the monarch are manifest in the Kalinga edict. “All 
men,” as we read, “are my children, and just as for my 
children I desire they should enjoy all happiness and 
prosperity, both in tliis world, and in the next, so, for 
all men I desire the like happiness and prosperity.” 

Asoka’s cares and efforts were thoroughly humanis¬ 
tic. He did not play the quietist, seeking a “denial of 
the will to live.” He did not regard the sweets of life 
as curses to be shunned. He was the keenest of inter¬ 
nationalists. Like Sakya and other great men of India 
Asoka was an embodiment of charaiveti, “march on” 
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{Aitareya Brdhmam VII, 15). He sent his own son 
to proselytize Ceylon. It was his embassies that brought 
Western Asia, Egypt, Greece, Macedon, Epirus, and 
Kyrene within the sphere of Hindu influence. His 
secular activity in civic life was the most pronounced. 
Altogether he is one of the greatest Caesars of all ages. 

And as for the regular monks and ascetics of the 
Buddhist organizations, they also did not keep wholly 
aloof from politics. They knew how to take part in 
intrigues and promote revolutions. They were tried as 
seditionists by some rulers and worshipped as “king¬ 
makers” by others. They would band themselves into 
military orders in order to be qualified as partisans in 
civil wars. They were adepts in Jesuitical casuistry, 
too. During the seventh and eighth centuries, e.g., 
under Harsa-vardhana, Sa^amka, Dharmapala and others 
the political interferences of monk-generals were cons¬ 
tantly in evidence. The mediaeval history of China and 
Japan also affords instances of warfare conducted by 
Buddhist monks as politico-milkary divines. 

After all, it must be admitted, however, that Sakya’s 
Weltanschauung or view of life was certainly “not of this 
world.” But his Nirvdnism^ i.e., doctrine of annihilation 
did not imply the “denial of the will to live.” It tended 
rather to emphasize the annihilation of evil and the 
removal of misery and pain.^ Its trend was systemati¬ 
cally “ameUoristic.” Activism was thus the very key¬ 
note of his propaganda. Sakyaism or Buddhism is 
fundamentally an instrument of life. 

The idea of appamdda (i.e. vigilance, earnestness, 

^ Consult N. Dutt: 'Early History of the Spread of Buddhism 
(Calcutta 1925), and Mahay ana Buddhism in relation to Hinaydna 
(London 1930). See also L. de la Vallee Poussin: Nirvana 
(Paris, 1926) and T. Stcherbatsky: The Conception of Buddhist 
Nirvana (Leningrad, 1927), 
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stfenuousness) or energism was the cardinal element in 
Sakya’s pedagogy of the moral self. 

His educational creed may be gathered from some 
of his sayings in the Dhammapada. Thus we read : 

“By rousing himself, by earnestness, by restraint 
and control the wise man may make for himself an 
island that no flood can overwhelm. 

“Earnest among the thoughtless, awake among the 
sleepers, the wise man advances like a racer leaving 
behind the hack. 

“By earnestness (energizing) did Indra rise to lord- 
ship of the gods. People praise earnestness; thought¬ 
lessness is blamed. 

“A mendicant who delights in earnestness and looks 
with fear on thoughtlessness, moves about like fire, 
burning all his fetters, small or large. 

“He who does not rouse himself when it is time to 
rise, who though young and strong, is full of sloth, 
whose will and thought are weak, that lazy and idle man 
will never find the way to knowledge.” 

According to Sakya the wise man is thus an energist, 
a moral and intellectual gymnast, a fighter. There io no 
place for non-action, passivity, stationariness, cowardly 
retreat or status quo in the Sakyan system of self- 
discipline. The follower of the Buddha must “advance 
like a racer” and “move about like fire.” It is nothing 
but the traditional Vcdic cult of world-conquest, moving 
on from point to point ,—charaiveti that sakya and the 
Sakyans represent. 

The same energism was strongly inculcated by 
Asoka also. We read in his Minor Rock Edicts (No. i) 
as follows: 

“Even the small man can, if he choose, by 
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exertion, win for himself much heavenly bliss. 

“For this purpose has been proclaimed this precept; 
viz., ‘Let small and great exert themselves to this end*. 

“My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson, and 
may such exertion long endure.” 

Is all this the metaphysics of Weltschmet\ and 
disespoir, or rather the ethics of the “perfection of 
character by effort”.^ Whatever be the superstition of 
Eur-American scholars regarding Asia, Sakya, the re¬ 
publican, and Asoka, the imperator, are two of the most 
successful apostles of secular endeavour and humanistic 
energizing in Hindu, Chinese, Japanese, nay, Asian 
estimation. 

And yet it has often been said that Europeans and 
Americans cannot understand the Hindu or the Asian 
mind. Oriental viewpoints and ideals are supposed to 
be fundamentally different from Occidental! 

But it is extremely difficult to point to any character¬ 
istic Oriental way of looking at things. Let us go 
back to the item of mysticism or the cult of the Eternal 
and Hereafter. There have been in Europe also mystics 
or “seers” of the Infinite, as many and as great as in 
Asia, from the earliest times till today, as we have 
already mentioned above (p. 24). The very first specu¬ 
lations of Hellas were embodied in the teachings of 
Pythagoras. He believed in the transmigration of the 
soul and preached the esoteric doctrine of numbers. He 
was a vegetarian and believed in general abstinence and 
ascetic mortification of the flesh. Plato’s “idealism” 
also was mystical as much as was the monism of the con¬ 
temporary Upanisadists of India and Taoists of China. 

No world-teacher has been a greater occultist than 
Jesus. He declared: “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” His other-worldliness and pessimism are un- 
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deniable. Indeed, the greatest passivist and submis- 
sionist among the world’s teachers has been this Syrian 
Saviour of Europe and America. His political slogan 
was “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 
Such extreme “non-resistance” was probably never 
preached in India. 

Plotinus (third century A. c.), the greatest neo- 
Platonist, was a mystical pantheist. He actually practised 
Yogic exercises by which he hoped to attain union with 
the “ultimate principle,” the highest God of aU. The 
monasticism, celibacy, nunnery, and notions about “the 
world, the flesh, and the devil,” the “seven deadly sins,” 
etc. of Christianity have been practically universal in the 
Western world. They have had too long a sway to be 
explained away as accidental, or adventitious, or im¬ 
ported, or unassimilated over-growths. Spiritualistic 
“self-realization” was the creed of many a transcendenta- 
list denomination in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
To the English Puritans, even music and sports were 
taboo. The painters of the “romantic movement” 
in Germany, e.g., Cornelius, Overbeck and others fought 
shy of women and preached that all artists should be 
monks. The race of Jacopone da Todis, Rosicruc'ins, 
Ruysbroecks, and Boehmes is not yet a thing of the past 
in Eur-America. And now that Bergson, the philoso¬ 
pher of the elan vital, has enunciated his doctrine of 
“intuition”, mysticism is perhaps going to have a fresh 
lease of life. 

Thus the psychology of the “soul” and the meta¬ 
physics of the infinite life and permanent verities, are as 
good and orthodox Occidental commodities as Oriental. 
Even in the conception of the universe as a living being 
the tradition of the Occident has been as long as that 
of India. 

According to Plato in his P&aedo this universe is a 
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living creature in very truth, possessing soul and reason 
by the providence of God. Virgil in his Aemid (Book 
VI, 96 S.) writes : 

“First Heaven and Earth and Ocean’s liquid plains. 

The Moon’s bright globe and planets of the pole. 
One mind, infused through every part, sustains; 

One universal animating soul 
Quickens, unites, and mingles with the whole. 

Hence man proceeds, and beasts and birds of air. 
And monsters that in marble ocean roll; 

And fiery energy divine they share.” 

Similarly the Earth-Spirit, conceived by Goethe, is 
a personification of the active, vital forces of nature, 
the principle of change and growth witliin the universe. 

This doctrine makes Plato, Virgil and Goethe 
virtually Hindu Vedantists. How, then, does European 
mentality differ from Hindu? According to the Vedan¬ 
tists, the world originates out of Brahma (Self), the 
absolute Reality, the absolute Intelligence, the absolute 
Bliss. 

To the same group belongs also Browning with his 
message of immortality of soul or continuity of life- 
energy, thus: 

“Fool! all that is, at all. 

Lasts ever, past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 

What entered into thee 

Tbaf was, is, and shall be : 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and 

clay endure.” 

The whole stanza can be bodily transferred into a 
section of the Hindu Gifd. The Emersons of America 
also disprove the notion that “transcendentalism” is an 
Oriental monopoly. 
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For one thing, it must be clearly understood that in 
India the state was never theocratic. No religion domin¬ 
ated the policy of governments. The statecraft was not 
regulated by the personal faith of the rulers. Hindu 
politics was, as a rule, thoroughly, secular, i.e. Lutheran 
and Machiavellian. 

Neither the vegetarianism of a sect nor the ahimm 
(non-kilUng) of a cult could successfully counteract the 
military ambitions of the people. The national or racial 
desire for a “place in the sun” was never held incon¬ 
sistent with even the most other-worldly and Godward 
tendencies in certain schools of thought. 

The real Bible of the Hindu state was not to be 
found in any theological “ism” but in niti-iastra or 
political science. It laid down the ideals of man as 
a “political animal” in the comprehensive Aristotelian 
sense. Hindu niti-Jdstra was the science of Staatsraeson 
(reasons or logic of the state).^ On the one hand, it 
pointed out the duties of rulers to the people, and on 
the other, it taught the people how to resist the tyranny 
,of the ruler and expel or execute him for “misconduct.” 
It placed a high premium on the fighting capacity of 
human beings. It was the perennial fountain of inspi.a- 
tion to soldiers. 

Sakya the Buddha’s rnonasticism did not enervate 
the people of his time. His contemporaries as well as 
the generations that followed him kept on the even 
tenor of their militarism. The political history of India 
does not appear to have ever been modified by his or 

^F. Meinecke : Die Idee der Staatsraeson (Berlin, 1925); B. K. 
Sarkar : “Kautalya in Buddhist Perspectives” {Calcutta Kevien), July, 
^935)- See also P. Masson-Oursel: L'Inde Antique et la Civilisation 
Indienne (Paris, 1933), pp. xi-xii, 99-101, 128-129 as well as the 
present author’s “Secularization of Hindu Politics in French 
Indology” {Calcutta Review, March, 1936). 

5 
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any other preacher’s Quakerish pacifism. Within about 
a century after Sakya’s death Chandragupta Maurya 
founded the most extensive of all the empires realized 
in India up till now. The Bismarck of this nation- 
builder is by tradition believed to be have been Kautalya, 
the finance minister. There is hardly any trace of 
Sakyan teachings in his Artha-Sdstra^ the code according 
to which the empire is said to have been consolidated.^ 
It is as un-Sakyan or un-Buddhist as MachiavelU’s 
'Prince or Treitschke’s Politik is un-Christian. It is 
indeed conceived in the atmosphere of Staatsraeson, i.e. 
the “requirements” of “public” life. 

A glimpse into the military India of the third and 
fourth centuries b. c. would indicate that there was a 
direct cooperation of the sexes in militarism such as has 
been conceived only yesterday by the war-lords of 
modern Eur-America and that Hindu wars were no 
mere skirmishes of savages {Artha X, iii). 

Western scholars have stated that the Hindus were 
weak as a nation of fighters because of their caste system. 
It is alleged that the Hindus delegated the entire war- 
work to the Ksatriya (warrior) caste on the principle 
of “division of labour” and that they did not learn 
how to utilize the total man-power of the country. 

This is a fallacy like other fallacies about India 
started during the nineteenth century. It has no founda¬ 
tion in facts, it is utterly unhistorical. Even so late as the 
seventeenth century Sivaji the Great, the Frederick the 
Great of India, the greatest Hindu of all ages, and one 
of the profoundest remakers of mankind, electrified the 
non-Ksatriya low-class Mawalis into the “Maratha Peril” 
of the Great Moghul. 

^ See the present author’s “Kautalya and His Boswell” (Cai- 
cutta August, 1935). 
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Besides, the very opposite is the idea inculcated in 
all Hindu political and military text-books. “My teacher 
says,” as we read in the Artha-sdstra (IX, ii), “that of 
the armies composed of Brahmanas (priests), Ksatriyas 
(w^arriors), Vai^yas (merchants), or Sudras (lower orders), 
that which is mentioned first on account of bravery is 
better to be enlisted than the one subsequendy men¬ 
tioned. “No,” says Kautalya, “the enemy may win over 
to himself the army of Brahmanas by means of prostra¬ 
tion. Hence the army of Ksatriyas trained in the art 
of wielding weapons is better; or the army of Vai§yas 
or Sudras having greater numerical strength.” 

The discussion indicates that army service was not 
the “preserve” of a special caste. There was nothing 
against the Brahmana class as such being drafted for the 
regiments. The whole nation could be drilled at 
need. 

Sukra-nlti is a later work than Artha-Jdstra. And 
what are its teachings? “Even Brahmanas should fight 
if there have been aggressions on women or if there 
has been a killing of cows (held inviolable according to 
Hindu religion) by the enemy. The life of even i!ie 
Brahmana who fights when attacked is praised by the 
people” (IV, vii, lines 595 etc.). 

The general Bushido morality of the Hindus is re¬ 
flected in the following lines of the same work (IV, 
vii, lines 620 etc.) : 

“People should not regret the death of the brave 
man who is killed in battles. Ihe man is purged and 
delivered of all sins and attains heaven. 

“The fairies of the other world vie with one other 
in reaching the warrior who is killed at the front in the 
hope that he be their husband. 

“The great position that is attained by the sages 
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after long and tedious penances is immediately reached 
by warriors who meet death in warfare. 

“Two classes of men can go beyond the solar 
spheres, i.e., into heaven, the austere missionary and the 
man who is killed at the front in a fight.” 

The cult that has actually obtained in the land of 
Sakya the Buddha is thus the exact antipodes of quietism 
and pacifism^. The alleged pessimism of the Hindus is 
an idola of modern Eur-America. The Occident has by 
holding to this attitude been responsible for mankind’s 
greatest single fallacy in the study of culture-history. 
The removal of this error is the most fundamental of 
all the desiderata of sociology. Not until this idola 
has been overthrown can there be a reformation and 
rebirth of social science. 


SECTION 4 

RELIGION, MORALITY AND LAW IN INDIAN 
THOUGfiT 

Let us now watch how the Hindu mind was func¬ 
tioning in “societal” domains in an important epoch 
of Indian history, say, from Kautalya to Varahamihira, 
i.e., for nearly nine hundred years from b. c. 300 to 
600 A. c. By the third or fourth century a. c., i.e., 
towards the second half of this extensive period a new 
India had already made its appearance, the India of the 
Guptas. We witness a new stage, new actors, and what 
is more, a new outlook. Extensive diplomatic relations 
with foreign powers, military renown of digvijaja (world- 
conquest) at home, overthrow of the “barbarians” on 

^ See the present author’s I Dati Secolari e Sociologtci nella JLef- 
teratura Budcdstica Pali (International Congress of Orientalists, Rome, 
September, 1935). 
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the western borderland, international trade, maritime 
activity, expansion of the motherland, missionising 
abroad, the blending of races by which the flesh and 
blood of the population was almost renewed, and 
social transformation as epoch-making as the first 
Aryanization itself,—all these ushered in during the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era a thorough 
rejuvenation and complete over-hauling of the old order 
of things in Hindustan. 

This is one aspect of what we may for certain 
purposes describe as the age of Kalidasa. A considera¬ 
tion of equal if not greater significance about Kalidasa 
has also to be noted. With the establishment of the 
Guptas at Pataliputra we enter “modern India.” The 
currency of thought, the conventions and technique of 
life obtaining in the age of the Kaghtwamla are almost 
the same as today. But the Hindus of the age of the 
Artha-idstra {c 500 b. c.) or even of A^vaghosa’s 
Awakening ofFaith in the Mahay ana (c 100 A. c.) thought 
in other terms and lived in other spheres. 

,, And in the message of Kalidasa’s Kaghuvamh we 
have a “Hegelian” synthesis of opposites,—the Machia¬ 
vellian Kautalya shaking hands with the Nirvanist 
Sakyasimha,— Staatsraeson in rapprochement with Dharma 
or Sittlichkeit (i.e., justice, morality etc.). Here are 
secularism and other-worldlyism welded together into 
one artistic whole, a full harmony of comprehensive 
life {Infra, p. 65). 

A great deal of the Pali texts—the Fitakas and the 
Jdtakas —belongs to the period between the Mauryas and 
the Guptas (^b. c. 325 —^a. 0.530).^ The economic, 
political, juridical and social data of this vast literature 

^ B. C. Law : History of Pali Uterature, Vol. II. (Lo ndon, 193 3) 
pp. J18, 548. 
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constitute some solid foundations of Hindu positivism 
for about eight to nine hundred years. 

Two important works in Pali deserve special men¬ 
tion in this connection. They are the Ceylonese chro¬ 
nicles, namely: 

1. The DipavamJa (Chronicle of the Island of 

Ceylon) in verse in Pali {c 300 a. c.) 

2. The Mahdvamsa {c 500 A. c.), a reconstruction 

of the Dipavamsa. 

Mahdjdna Humanism 

The Buddhist milieu of this period, extensive as it 
is, has to be seen also in the tremendous amount of 
literature produced in Sanskrit. Students of Hindu 
politics as well as of Sanskrit language and literature as 
a rule have bestowed but a stepmotherly attention on this 
mass of Sanskrit Buddhist texts. 

For the purpose of studies in secular life and insti¬ 
tutions these texts are exceedingly valuable. They are 
mostly in the form of biographies, legends or legendary 
biographies and biographical legends bearing on Sakya, 
who in most of this literature is not a mere man or 
monk or prophet, but a veritable god, the Buddha. 
These stories of “new” or rather the only Buddhism, 
i.e., the Buddha-cult strictly so called, are as important 
in Indian social and moral thought as the Jdtakas, the 
stories of Sakyaism, i.e., of old Buddhism (Hinajdna). 

Although some of these texts bearing on the 
new Buddhism {Mahdjdna) possess psychological and 
purely theological interest most of them are ethical, 
addressed to the great problem of the remaking of 
man. 

Some of the more important of the Sanskrit Bud- 
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dhist texts and their authors are being enumerated 
below 

1. The Mahavastu (the Book of Great Events), the 
Life of Buddha in “mixed Sanskrit” (f b. c. 150— c k. c. 
300). 

2. Avaddnaiataka (f 150 b. c.) 

3. KarmaJataka 150 b. c.) 

4. A^vaghosa (r 100 a, c.), a contemporary of 
Kaniska, and founder of Mahdjdm Buddhism. 

i. Buddhacharita, a poem 

ii. Saundarananday a poem 

iii. Sutrdlamkdra, legends in prose and verse based 
on the Jdta^s and the Avaddnas. 

5. Nagarjuna ((ri50A. c.), another founder of 
Mahdjdna: 

i. Mddhjamikasutra 

ii. Mddhjamikakdrikd 

iii. Dharmasamgraha 

6. The Divjdvaddna (c 200 a.c.), which contains the 
AJokdvaddna in Chs. XXVI-XXIX. 

7. Tl^i Saddharmapmdarika (Lotus of the Good 
Law), in prose and gdthd (verse) in “mixed Sanskrit” 
{c 200 A. c.) 

8. The Karan^vjiiha {cxoo A.c.) of the Bodhisattva, 
available in two recensions, prose and verse. 

9. The Sukhdvativytiha (The Land of Bliss), e zoo 

A. c. 

10. Aryadeva (^250 a.c.), described as a great 
master of Mahdydna by Yuan Chwang and Itsing. 

^ G. K. Nariman : Uterary History of Sanskrit Buddhism (Bom¬ 
bay, 1923) pp. 18, 28-36, 41-75, 92-97, 100. 
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i. Sataka chatuiataka 

ii. Satakaidstra 

11. Vasuvandhu Asamga 350 a. c.) 

i. Ahhidharmakosa in Sutras and Kdrikds 

ii. Gdthdsamgraha 

iii. Paramdrtha Saptati 

12. Aryasura {c 350 A. c.), Jdtakamdld {Bodhisattva 
Avaddnamald). 

13. The Lalitamtara (Life of Buddha) (^400 a. c.) 

14. The L.amkdvatdra (^ 550 A. c.). 

15. Santideva (p 650 A. c.) 

i. Siksdsamuchchaja 

ii, Siitrasamuchchaya 

iii. Bodhicharjdvatdra 

As usual, most of the dates ate questionable. The 
relative chronology also is not to be depended upon. 

It is this Buddhist Sanskrit literature that furnishes 
the spiritual inspiration for the peoples of Central Asia, 
China, Korea, Japan, and Tibet. It is to these texts 
that the “Greater India” movement of the epoch of the 
first six or seven centuries of the Christian era owed its 
raison d’etre. 

In the history of Hindu positivism no documents 
are more valuable than these Sanskrit Buddhist texts. 
The Mahdydna mentality is the most profoundly humanist 
mentality, the Weltanschauung of service to mankind and 
martyrdom in the interest of the oppressed and the 
suppressed, the lowliest and the miserablest. 

On the one hand, we have in these documents the 
most glorious Bibles of selfless social service. On the 
other hand, they contain the most optimistic messages 
of unending hope, of eternal possibilities of perfection 
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{pdramitd), and of the diverse pragmatic ways to salva¬ 
tion for the meanest creature on earth. It is in the 
atmosphere of these humane and humanitarian stories, 
legends, ideals and fancies that the energism of men 
and women for whom the Artha, Ntti and other techni¬ 
cally socio-political Sdstras were composed. 

In Santideva’s Siksdsamuchcbaya we have a passage 
describing the ten things by which a Bodhisattva 
acquires power. The passage is quoted by the author 
from a work entitled Tathdgatagmja-sutrA. “How, O 
Great King,” it is asked, “a Bodhisattva gives up his 
body and life, but he does not give up the Good 
Religion? He bows before all beings and does not 
allow his pride to rise. He has patience with the feeble 
beings and does not put any difficulties in their way. 
He gives up the best excellent food to the beings 
who are suffering from hunger. He gives security 
to those beings who fear. He is full of zeal for 
the complete healing of the sick. He satisfies the poor 
with riches. He repairs the shrines of the Tathagata by 
lumps of plaster. He brings glad tidings to the beings. 
He shares his possessions with the poor and the un¬ 
fortunate. He bears the burden of those who are weary 
and exhau^ed.” 

The Vositivism of the Jaina Siddhdnta 

To the two classes of Buddhist texts, Pali and 
Sanskrit, have to be added the Prakrit texts of Jainism. 
The Jaina canon known as the Siddhdnta was “written 
down” in the present form about 550 a. c. We are to 
understand, however, that the Jaina social philosophy 
was a formative force in the intellectual and cultural 

^ M. Winternitz: “Notes on the Guhya Samaja Tantra and the 
Age of the Tantras” in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, 
March, 1953, Haraprasad Memorial Volume. 
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world of India under the Mauryas, Andhras, Kusans, 
Vakatakas, Bhara§ivas and the Guptas. 

The ]aina Amgas and Dasdos are like the Buddhist 
texts full of anecdotes and stories. The psychological 
and ethical discussions or commands in this Prakrit 
literature are brought out in and through extremely 
realistic and secular descriptions of villages, cities as well 
as economic, political and social life. Works like the 
Uvasagadasao^ (The Religious Profession of an Uvasaga), 
the Antagada-dasao, the Amttaro vavai-dasao and the like 
are quite rich in the data of secular life and worldly 
interests, although meant to be treatises for monks and 
ascetics. For certain purposes these Dasdo may be 
treated like the Vanchatantray the Kathdsaritsdgara, etc. 
Certainly, they deserve recognition by students of the 
Dharma-Artha-Kdma-com^\c\ as contributions from the 
angle of Jaina idealists or Utopists. 

The positivism of the Jainas is embodied in the 
doctrine of four gifts,— {ahdrdhhayahhaisajyaidstraddndf-. 
In the remaking of personality the Jaina social philoso¬ 
phy’s contribution consists in emphasising the supreme 
need of service to others. The first service is the gift 
of food {dhdrd), the second that of abhaya, i.e., courage 
(non-fear or protection), the third that of hhatsajya 
(medicine), and the fourth that of idstra (learning). 

The Siddhdnta comprises 45 texts grouped as fol¬ 
lows 

^ A. F. R. Hoernle’s translation of the Uvasaga dasao (Biblio¬ 
theca Indica Series, Gilcutta 1888); L. D. Barnett’s translation of 
the Antagadadasao and Anuttarovavaiya-dasao (Oriental Translation 
Fund, London 1907). 

® Inscription in Banasamkari temple at Udri in Sorab, Shimoga 
District, Mysore, cited in R. Shamsastry: 'Evolution of Indian Polity 
(Calcutta 19Z0) p. loi. 

* Weberns Sacred Literature of the Jains, transl. by H. W. Smith 
for the Indian Antiquary (Bombay) October, 1888, p. 285. 
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1. Amgas : ii or iz (one missing) 

2. Updmgas : iz 

3. 'Painnas : 10 

4. Chheda sutras : 6 

5. Sutras : i Nandi 

ii. Anujogadvdra 

6 . Mu/a sutras : 4 

In the Jaina as in the Buddhist atmosphere the gods 
do not play a prominent part. Nay, in Vedic and post- 
Vedic Brahmanism also the role of the gods, strictly 
speaking, is rather subordinate. Positivism is the funda¬ 
mental feature of all the Indian systems. 

In the system of the Vedic Brdhmanas it is on ac¬ 
count of the efficacy of the sacrifice that the gods are 
compelled to capitulate {Jes dieux se voient ohligis de 
capituler) and the sacrificer rises to the celestial world 
and is assured a definite place for the future.' Man is 
made super-human. It is man and his energy that are 
really adored through the sacrifices. The milieu is 
humanistic and secular. 

This philosophy of the sacrifice pervades not only 
the Upanisad^ but Buddhism and Jainism also in spite of 
the prejudice of the last two systems against sacrifice. 
The concept of the B-isiy who without the help 01 the 
gods and often against their will {sans /'aide des dieux et 
souvent contre leur gre) discovers by the sole force of his 
intelligence the ritual or the formula which assures the 
success, is the immediate precursor of the Buddhas and 
the Jinas who discover the way to salvation by direct 
intuition and spontaneous enlightenment. It is not by 
chance that the sacred words of the Arhat and the 

^ S. Levi; 1 -a Doctrine du Sacrifice dans les BrabmaMs (Paris, 1898) 
pp. 9-12. 
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Buddha figure already in the Brdhmapas. The very 
dogmas which these words symbolise reside also there 
in germ and already in the process of growth. It is the 
touch of humanism and positivism that makes the 
diverse Indian systems kin. 

DharmaMstras {Smritisy- 

The compilers of the leading Dharma Sutras i^Sdstras) 
during the epoch from Kautalya to Varahmihira were 
as follows: 

1. Visnu (r25oA. c.) 

2. Samkha {c 300 A. c.) 

3. Yajnavalkya 3 50 A. c.) 

4. Narada (<r 500 a. c.) 

j. Brihaspati (r j jo a. c.) 

6. Katyayana (r^joA.c.) 

The political {Artha) tradition was kept up by the 
Dharmaldstras during this period as before. It is to be 
observed that the Dharma or Smriti treatises are mainly 
books on “private” law (i.e. the law of family and 
property) while the Artha and Niti treatises are books 
on “public” law (i.e. constitution or polity).^ 

We shall now see a bit of the private law as 
expounded by Narada, a leading jurist of the Gupta 
Empire. Narada’s exposition of private law commanded 
authority as well as a considerable degree of popularity 
in mediaeval India. A large part of his doctrines was 
incorporated, sometimes without acknowledgment, in 

^ P. V. Kane: History of Dharmasasfras, Vol. I. (Poona, 1950) 
pp. 59, 69, 79, 148, 187, 205, 210, 218, Winternitz : Geschichte der 
Indischen J-iUratur, III, 482, 498, 500. 

* See the chapter on “the concept of law” in A. K. Sen: 
Studies in Hindu Political Tbou^t (fjifcaXXA, 1926) pp. 85-134. 
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the works of subsequent writers on both civil and 
. criminal law, while commentators ascribed to him all 
sorts of important texts bearing on legal institutions. 
Definitely secular and legalistic in his approach, Natada 
emphasized the rule of reason as a source of law and 
maintained that where the sacred precept was at variance 
with custom, the latter should prevail. 

Narada’s code of law deals in the introductory 
chapter with legal procedure, complaints and courts of 
justice. Then the law is classified under eighteen titles 
similar to those of Manu, except the minor differences 
and the fact that Narada eschews entirely the social 
and religious items contained in the former’s encyclo¬ 
paedic treatise. Narada’s classification includes debt, 
deposits, partnership, breach of labour contracts, bound¬ 
ary disputes, marital relations, inheritance, and heinous 
offences. Like Manu and Yajnavalkya he is liberal and 
sympathetic in his treatment of the rights of illegitimates, 
permitting an illegitimate son to inherit his maternal 
grandfather’s property (xiii: i8). But he differs subs¬ 
tantially from these authorities in that he holds that 
even the youngest son, “if able,” may govern the family 
and manage its property (xiii: j), and allows a father 
to distribul% the property among his sons in whatever 
proportion he desires (xiii: 4, 15). In his system the 
widow may inherit part of her husband’s propcity, 
while unmarried daughters may share in their father’s 
estate (xiii: 3, 12, 13). The right to divorce and re¬ 
marriage is allowed to women on many grounds (xii: 
96-101). Books xii and xiii of the Narada-smrifi are the 
embodiments of “modernism” in ancient Hindu concep¬ 
tions of property and marriage. As the exponent of a 
secular and realistic view of the law Narada ?ppe?rs 
to be as prominent a figure in comparative juris¬ 
prudence as is Sukra in comparative politics. 
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SECTION 5 

THE ANTI-IDEALISTIC SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY IN THEIR BEARINGS ON 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 

Political philosophy is, as the very title i.nplies, a 
branch of philosophy. It may not, indeed, have to 
discuss the theory of perception or the nature of reality 
with which the philosophies technically so called have 
to deal. But both in categoty as well as in substance 
the intercourse between political philosophy and these 
other philosophies is intimate. 

How do the political philosophers of the Hindus, 
e.g., those of the Sukra cycle, stand in relation to the 
philosophical systems of their days? A question like 
this may not be inappropriate to ask in connection with 
the economic, social and political categories of the 
Sukraniti?- The problem is to ascertain the real value of 
the “materialism” such as was propagated by the 
Kautalyan or Sukra authors in the light of the prevailing 
bodies of knowledge in other fields. 

We are aware that the world in which the authors 
were discussing their special problems, namely, those 
bearing on the saptdmga, was a richly diversified one in 
point of the number of vidjas. Their name is legion, 
so to say, the Sukra authors have informed us (IV, iii, 
line 45); and more precisely, we are told, there are thirty- 
two primary branches of learning (IV, iii, lines 51-128). 

So far as the so-called philosophies {dardanas) are 
concerned, the Sukra authors know them to be perhaps 
more than six. It is clear, at any rate, that the 

^The references to the SukratitH are always to the lines and 
not to the slokas. See the present author’s translation in the 
Sacred ^oks of the Hindus (Allahabad), Vol. XIII. 
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conventional six are quite well known to them. But it is 
interesting to note that the six have not been mentioned 
by them “as a group” (IV. iii. lines 55-56). 

This is a curious item, and, incidentally, may possess 
some value in the question of chronology. The relevant 
passages in the Sukraniti cannot certainly be as old as 
the times when the philosophies were not yet known 
to be six. These must have to be accorded a date 
posterior, say, to Haribhadra’s SaddarJana-samuchchaya- 
siitra. 

But how far posterior? The fact that the authors 
do not call the philosophies six in number in the same 
breath as they describe the vidyds as thirty-two, seems to 
point to a period in which the figure, six, as indicating 
the number of philosophical systems has lost its special 
significance. Can we, then, take it that the intellectual 
atmosphere is oriented to the conditions which gave rise 
to Madhavacharya’s Sarvadarsana-Samgraha (1331)? But 
of this more, later. 

The impact of all these sciences, and especially of 
the six philosophies, on the Sukraniti may be postulated 
as a matter of course. That the authors were working 
en rapport with the professors of other academies is 
evident fronwthe chapters on minerals, plants, animals, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, etc. These chapters 
may, indeed, be regarded as almost wholesale incorpora¬ 
tions from specialiYed treatises on the subjects dealt 
jvith. 

But in regard to some of the philosophies, at any 
rate, the impact seems to be not so much one of as¬ 
similation as of antipathy and repulsion. The authors 
are quite explicit on the question of their intellectual 
credo. They are thoroughly convinced that their own 
science (nitiJdstrd) is more important than every other 
science (I, 20-24). what food is in the physical 
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organism of an individual, that the nlti-Jastra is in the 
body politic. 

The authors do not certainly disparage by name 
all the sciences outside of their own field. They have 
singled out only four, namely, grammar, logic, Mimamsd 
and Vedanta ( 1 , 14-20). We are told, for instance, that 
one can master a language even without studying 
grammar. In the same manner, treatises on logic may 
be dispensed with by persons who are bent on the pursuit 
of truth. Similarly, one does not have to memorize 
Jaimini’s lectures in order to master the rituals neces¬ 
sary in Vedic performances. Nor is it an absolute 
necessity to study the Vedantic disquisitions in order to 
be convinced of the frailties and littlenesses of the 
“world and the flesh.” 

The comparative insignificance of these four vidjas 
is further exhibited from another angle of vision. Not 
every human being on earth, we are to understand, is 
likely to be in need of these sciences. And as these 
sciences have no utility outside of their circumscribed 
horizons, they can be useful to a very limited number 
of persons, to the “specialists.” But what can the 
teeming millions do with these specialized branches of 
knowledge,—^the men and women of the work-a-day 
world who have to pursue their common-place round 
of duties? 

The position of the Sukra authors has been most 
categorically declared at the very commencement of 
their work. “Other sciences,” say they, “are but 
krijaikadesabodhi, i.e., have, for their subject matter, 
certain limited interests of mankind.” These must cer¬ 
tainly yield the palm to mtUdstra which does not deal 
with ekadeda (one aspect or domain) of human affairs 
{krij/d)y but is, on the contrary, sarvopajivaka, i.e., helpful 
to all, aye, an instrument in, or, so to say, a pivot of. 
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the social order. Verily, Kautalya (Book I, ch. II) 
had caught the right Sukra tradition, when he 
stated that there is but one vidjd on earth, namely, 
political science, in the estimation of Sukra and his 
scholars. 

Such being the value of their science in their own 
eyes, the materialism that the Sukra authors preach is 
self-conscious and aggressive. The doses are quite 
strong and are not diluted with solutions of non-w// 
thought. 

They have not cared to indicate by bibliographical 
references the kind of philosophical symposium they 
used to enjoy. But the manner in which they have 
analyzed the economic foundations of the saptdmga does 
not fail to betray the company they kept. From top 
to bottom they arc interested in the investigations into 
the utilities and the ways and means of human welfare. 
Their sole gospel is furnished by social service, loka-hita 
(I, 4-5), or utilitarianism. 

To use another modern term, it is not in the 
“idealistic” strands of thought that the Sukra authors 
are interested. The philosophies of Berkeley and 
Hume whiclr seek to eliminate the external world and 
posit the exausive existence of the mind, converting 
the universe into nothing but a system of mental state 
would have left no impress upon the brains of the 
writers of the Sukramti. And, of course, they would 
have had nothing to do with the Hegelian “absolute” 
soul as the only entity, should it have been adumbrated 
in their gosthi (club) or parisat (academy) by certain 
professors of “the other sciences.” 

On the contrary, should it have been necessary for 
them to declare their philosophical or metaphysical 
article of faith they would have sought their natural 
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allies among one or other system of “realism.”^ The 
distinction between idealism and realism is an eternal 
item in human thought. The philosophical milieu of the 
Sukra authors was fully aware of it. And it was up to 
them to choose which system to follow. 

It is not necessary to read literally the ideas of 
“modern” idealism (Hegelian and Anglo-Hegelian) or 
“neo-idealism” (Crocean) and the realism and pragmatism 
of American professors or the neo-realism of Bertrand 
Russell’s Analysis of Mind in the metaphysical contro¬ 
versies of ancient and mediaeval India. But that the 
world was a pluralistic one and that the scholars as 
well as laymen had to decide for themselves, consciously 
or unconsciously, between one or other “ism,” is evident 
on all hands. 

In what academies or Kutiihalaldlds (halls for curio- 
seekers, knowledge-hunters or truth-investigators) the 
Sukra economists sought affiliations in order to equip 
themselves with an adequate Weltanschauung (world-view) 
it is not difficult to discover. One interesting story, 
coming, as it does, from the Buddhist tradition, may 
serve as a specimen for the pojnt in question. 

Sakya the Buddha is said to have been abroad 
lecturing on the impermanence and unsubstantiality of 
body, sensation, perception and so forth. This sort of 
idealistic annihilation of the world of external objects 
was not to go unchallenged from the side of those who 
believed that body, sensation, etc. were not items to be 
trifled with. Sakya, therefore, had to encounter opposi¬ 
tion of various shades from the “stormers and stressers” 
of his times. 

The Chulasachchaka Sutta of the Majjhima Nikdya 

^ See the chapter on “Realism” in W. E. Hocking : Types of 
Tbilosophy (New York, 1929), pp. 325-326, 329-30. 
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narrates how one of the great high-brows of the day, 
Sachchaka Nighantaputta, invites Sakya to an open 
debate^. Sachchaka’s thesis was quite a chip of natural¬ 
ism, He propounded the supreme value of the Mother 
Earth in the world of nature as well as in the world of 
man, 

“Whatsoever seeds and plants grow and expand and 
come to maturity,” thus argued Sachchaka, “do so all 
in dependence upon the earth, and, firm based upon the 
earth, and thus come to maturity,” It is this solid 
earth of mud and stones that furnishes equally the basis 
of all human endeavours, Sachchaka went on in his 
argument vehemently emphasising the point that “what¬ 
ever deeds that require strength are all done in depend¬ 
ence upon the earth, and firm-based upon the earth,” 
and that these deeds cannot be done in any other way. 

The analogy of the earth was then exploited by 
Sachchaka in order to substantiate his thesis of the 
dignity of body, the dignity of sensation etc. What the 
earth is to plants and human beings, said he, that the 
body is to the individual, “By body is this individual 
man, and firm-based upon body does he bring forth 
deeds good %r evil.” 'I’he argument is carried forward 
in regard to sensation, perception, etc, 

Sachchaka is evidently an uncompromising champion 

^ Bhikku Silachara’s First Fifty Discourses, Vol. II. pp. 84-88 
in Nalinaksha Dutt’s Ear/y History of the Spread of Buddhism 
(Calcutta, 1925), pp. 60-63. See also Mahati-sutta, and Bri-jala- 
sutta, etc. in Rhys-Davids; Dialogues of Buddha for some of the 
other vitandas (discussions) bearing on realism. Cf H. von Glase- 
napp : Brahma und Buddha (Berlin, 1926), pp. 115, 115, 298, “Oie 
Lehre Vallabhacharyas” \Zeitschriji fuer Indologie und Iranistik, 
Leipzig 1934, Bd. 9, Heft 3), and “Lebensbejahung und Lebens 
verneinung bei den indischen Denkcrn” (Jakrhuch der Schopenhauer 
Gesellschaft) for diversities in Indian thought-systems. 
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of the doctrine of the physical basis of life. And, 
yet, one will have to admit that this exaltation of the 
body, sensation, etc., this glorification, in one word, of 
materialism, does not rise to the pitch such as is embo¬ 
died in the dogma of “economic determinism” or 
“materialistic interpretation of history,” strictly so called, 
with which Marxism is identified. For, Sachchaka’s 
world-view, materialistic as it is, does not assert that 
life, mind, culture, or law, religion, philosophy, science 
■and fine arts are but the reflexes of the physical founda¬ 
tions. The “causal” relation is wanting in Sachchaka’s 
philosophy, but it is this causal concatenation that fur¬ 
nishes the keynote to “modern” materiahsm.^ 

The controversy between Sakya and Sachchaka is 
but typical of the philosophical conflicts iyitandds) in 
old Hindu thought. And Sukra’s materialism, as mani¬ 
fest in the analysis of the territory and finance, two of 
the seven limbs of the state, is ideologically in tune 
with the ideas of Sachchaka. According to the authors 
of the Sukranlti, the external world is not to be explained 
away as but a unit of mental states. The physical 
objects are, in their estimation,^ solid pragmatic realities. 

The story of Sakya vs. Sachchaka has incidentally 
brought out another feature of intellectual polarity 
which will help to throw fresh light on the materialism 
of the Sukra philosophers. The dialectic of the one is 
the exact opposite of that of the other. And we are 
reminded at once of one of Karl Marx’s statements in 
the Ysitik der politischen Oekonomie. “With Hegel,” says 
he, “the mind or the absolute (the world-reason) is 

1 R. Michels : Corso di Sociologia Politica (Milan, 1927), pp. 25- 
51, 47-52, discusses the limitations -within which “economic inter¬ 
pretation” can be valid. See also the criticism in P. Sorokin: 
Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 1928), pp. 527-536, 
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the creator of the real. With me is the process quite 
otherwise. I consider the ideal to be nothing else 
but the material established in the human &ain.” 
The logic of modern materialism is thus a direct 
antithesis to Hegelianism, i.e., idealism par excellence. 
It is only reasonable to find that in its philosophical 
affiliations the materialism of the Sukramti was oriented 
to a mentality or mentalities the farthest removed from 
the Sakyan. 

Sachchaka, as contemporary of Sakya, the Buddha, 
is certainly too “old” for the Sukranlti in the form in 
which we have it to-day. But the anti-Hegelian spirit, 
to employ a modern term with a retrospective effect, 
such as Sachchaka’s story reveals, has always been a 
living force in the Indian philosophical world. And 
the Sukra authors, no matter to how many successive 
ages the cycle may belong, have always had the op¬ 
portunities to fraternize with the Sachchakas of their 
days and exploit the findings of the latter group in the 
interest of their own investigations. 

Take, for instance, the six philosophies {darsams) of 
the “older tradition.” These in their developed form 
are certainly younger than the thoughts recorded in the 
Dialogues of ^ Buddha. Now, if the very environment 
in which Sakya the Buddha preached could not fail to 
furnish a philosophical stimulus to the economic realism 
of the Sukra authors, they would have found an equally 
congenial atmosphere in the vitandd or discussions of the 
</<s?rA?«a-academies. 

At first sight it might appear, indeed, that these 
“six systems” on account of their alleged pre-occupation 
with “salvation” would repel the Sukra economists. But 
this can, at least, be only a superficial view. For, at 
least three of them, namely, the Sdmkhya, the Vaihsika, 
and the Idydja deal with the facts and phenomena of 
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physics or natural philosophy rather than with the 
mental and moral philosophy proper. Thus they happen 
to furnish just the scientific foundations of materialism 
such as an economic or political system demands for its 
theoretical groundwork.^ 

No system of thought could be more serviceable 
to an economist than the Sdmkbya, for instance, which 
constitutes the very antithesis of Vedantic mysticism. 
By establishing a rigid dualism, almost in the manner of 
Immanuel Kant, it effectively segregates the spiritual 
from the material. And its “material” alone is powerful 
enough to be the cause of everything that happens in the 
non-spiritual world. 

The “matter” of the Samkhya is not only real. It is 
eternal and indestructible at the same time. And the 
material world, self-evolving as it is, does not need the 
postulate of a God or a divine machinery. 

The very possibilities of a secular science, material 
or moral, are then to be sought in the Sdmkbya philoso¬ 
phy, furnished, as it is, with its purely naturalistic 
rationalism.^ Nor is this realistic agnosticism the ex¬ 
clusive characteristic of the Samkhyans. However much 
the professors of the Vaisesika and Nydya systems might 
differ from the Samkhyans in the theories concerning 
the constitution of matter, the method of approach to 

^ The physico-chemical and mechanical theories of the “philo¬ 
sophical schools” have been analyzed at length in Brajendra Nath 
Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (London, 1915). See 
also S. N. Das Gupta; History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge), 
Vol. I. (1922), Vol. II. (1932), for the leading systems as well as 
for A3mrvedic positivism. 

* Garbe: Sankhya Philosophie eine Darstellmg des indischen Ra- 
tionalismus (Leipzig, 1894), pp. 130, 137, 207, 232, 237-238. Cf. 
A. M. Pizzagalii: Cdrvaka Ndstika e 'Lokayatika (Pisa, 1907), pp. 
74-77; B. K. Sarkar: “Hindu Politics in Italian” {Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Calcutta, September, 192 3-April, 1926). 
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the problems of the universe was identical. Even buddbi 
(intelligence?) is grouped by the Njdya philosophers in 
the same category as earth, water, air and other material 
substances. 

As long as the Samkhya, the Nydya and the Vaisesika 
were there, the Hindu students of mental, moral and 
social phenomena never had to feel that their feet were 
off the ground. The idealism of the Vedanta, such as in 
its extreme form might interfere with an objective in¬ 
vestigation of the pluralities of the universe on the 
alleged ground that the many do not exist or that the 
only reality is the Brahman, mind, soul or whatever else 
it may mean, could be always challenged or rectified 
with the weapons forged in the other schools. 

The Sukra materialists, then, were not alone in the 
field. They had but to draw upon the experience of 
other intellectuals who were oriented to the world in 
their own way. Their colleagues in different branches 
of materialism were many, and NitUdstra could flow on 
smoothly along the well-established currents of thought. 

It seems that during the more recent phases of its 
development the Sukramti cycle was being enriched with 
the findings of a new school of philosophical materi¬ 
alists. This school has been described by the Sukra 
authors as Ndstika-matam or system of the Ndsti.‘r,:s 
(IV, iii, 108-109). In their estimation the Ndstikas are 
important enough to be described as representing one 
of the thirty-two branches of learning. 

Now, whom do the Sukra authors call Ndsfi^? 
Three characteristics are described by them as marking 
this system. First, we are told that “reason” is the 
chief feature in the NdstiAa theory. In the second 
place, the Ndstikas are said to explain the origin of 
all things by reference to “Nature.” And thirdly, 
they do not believe in the existence of the Vedas. 
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They are thus sceptics, but not necessarily atheists. 

Whatever be the characteristics of Ndstika philo¬ 
sophy, it is evident that the Sukra authors consider it 
to be quite a “respectable” system of thought. They 
enumerate it in the same dispassionate, colourless, scienti¬ 
fic manner as they enumerate the Vedas, Upavedas, 
DarJanas etc. And here, en passant, we touch another 
aspect of the chronological problems. 

The word Ndstika has been traced by Pizzagalli in 
his brochure Cdrvdka Ndstika e Lokdyatika as far back as 
the Maitardyamya-Vpanisad (3, 5), one of the latest 
Upanisads. It occurs several times in the Mahdbhdrata 
(XII, 181, 1-6; XII, 322,16, XII, 121, 38). Manu also 
knows the term (II, lo-ii. III 150, IV, 163; XI, 66-67). 

But in none of these instances does the word 
describe the representative of a “system” of thought. 
It conveys simply the derogatory sense of a general 
character. By using Ndstika the writers want us to 
understand a negator, one not abiding by the Vedas and 
Smritis, etc. or perhaps, very often, an “ill-mannered,” 
“uncultivated” boor, even a vicious sinner, and so forth. 
Down to Manu nobody could think of mentioning a 
matam (body of knowledge, doctrine, or system of 
thought) as being the handiwork of a school of 
Ndstikas, not to speak of listing it in a schedule of the 
sciences along with the conventional matas of historic 
tradition^. 

The Sukra authors, however, are bold enough to 
do so. Shall we say that this boldness is but an 

1 Pizzagalli pp. 24, 28, 32. According to this Italian scholar 
artha and ntti literature embodies the most genuine expression of 
Hindu materialism; cf. B. M. Barua: A History of Pre-BuddhisHc 
Indian Philosophy (Calcutta, 1921) for some of the anti-idealistic and 
allied trends. 
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expression of their “liberalism”? Is it that they are toler¬ 
ant or catholic enough, being students of materialism, 
to invite the “reason-worshipping” philosophers into 
the fold of the established convention? Or shall we say 
that this boldness points to the comparative lateness or 
“modernism” of the passage in which the expression 
occurs? Perhaps we may take it in both ways. The 
Sukra authors or, at any rate, those of their cycle, 
responsible for the incorporation of the list of the thirty- 
two vidjdSy are at once liberal and modern. 

We know as a positive fact that it is in Madhava’s 
“compendium of all the philosophies,” known as the 
Sarvadariana-samgraha (1331) that the ndstika philosophy 
is, for the first time, presented as a mata^ a system of 
thought. It is described as Brihaspatlmata, also as 
Lakdjatika^. The Charvakas, who are generally known 
to be professors of Ndstika doctrines, have derived their 
inspiration, according to the tradition recorded by 
Madhava, from Brihaspati, the purohita (priest) of Vedic 
gods. And this Brihaspati, we are assured further, 
is none than the traditional father of mtisdstra and 
arthaJdstra. 

Madhav%, as the follower of Samkaracharya, is, of 
course, a Vedantist, i.e., the farthest removed from the 
disciples of Brihaspati. But he is objective enough 10 
give the Devil his due, and include the system of the 
Charvakas in his examination of the “sixteen systems” 
prevailing in his time. Indeed, he accords this system 
the very place of honour in his book, although, no 
doubt, as may be guessed, for dialectical reasons. 
Madhava’s mission is to establish the supremacy of the 
Veddnta. And, in order to do this, he has to proceed 

^ D. R. Sastri: “The Lokayatikas and the Kapalikas" in the 
Proceedings of the Sixth Oriental Conferencey Patna, 1933. 
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in a climbing series,—demolishing the systems one by 
one at each step. Naturally, the least Vedantic or rather 
the most anti-Vedantic system conceivable is the Brihas- 
patian philosophy, the Nastika-matam. So Madhava’s 
book has to commence with his very antithesis, namely, 
Brihaspati. 

The Sukra authors, however, have no special axe 
to grind, so far as this matam is concerned. They can 
afford to be genuinely objective and mention it as a 
fact of the philosophical universe. It is then very prob¬ 
able, chronologically speaking, that the Sarva-darsana- 
samgraha is responsible for the place of the Ndstika 
theory in the Sukran list or that both belong to the 
same intellectual complex. 

Sukra’s description of the Ndstikas agrees in 
“general features” with that given by Madhava. The 
Charvakas, says this Vedantist author, are used to deny¬ 
ing pdralaukikam artham (other-worldly interests). Ac¬ 
cording to them, everything exists through its own 
svabhdva (nature). Their logic recognises no ammdna 
(inference), but is based solely on pratyaksa (observation 
or perception). They believe that the soul is identical 
with the body. The pursuit of pleasure is the sole 
teaching of their ethics. And so on^. 

The definition of Ndstika-matam in the Sukraniti is 
not, as a matter of course, as elaborate as in the Sarva- 
dariana-samgraha. But it is precise enough to lead one 
to believe that this compendium of the sixteen systems 
was not unknown to the Sukra authors. To this extent, 
perhaps, an aspect of the chronological question may be 
taken to be solved. 

^Cowell: Sarva-dariana-samgraha (London, 1894); Muir’s arti¬ 
cle on Indian materialists in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1862), Hopkins’s Great Epic of India (New York); Piazagalli, pp. 
ja-53. 56 . 
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But for the present, we are interested in the philo¬ 
sophical orientations of the Sukra economists. The 
account rendered of the Charvakas by Madhava possess¬ 
es, as one can notice, certain characteristics which would 
appeal very powerfully to the mentality of the Sukra 
philosophers. Whether the Sukra authors be prepared 
to deny the existence of the Vedas or not, there is no 
doubt that the “rationalism” and svahhdva theory (natural¬ 
ism) of the Charvakas would fit in quite well with their 
general trend of thought. The logical and psychologi¬ 
cal affiliations of the Sukraniti with Ndstika-matam may 
be considered to have been intimate. 

Then there is an historical affinity as well. Madhava 
says, as we have seen above, that the founder of Nds- 
tika matam is identical with the founder of niti-idstra and 
arthasdstra. That common founder is known, indeed, to 
be Brihaspati, who, as priest of the gods, is bound to be 
the sworn enemy of Sukra, the preceptor of the Asuras 
(demons). It is not quite clear, therefore, how the 
name of Brihaspati would have sounded in the ears of 
the professors of the Sukra cycle. But, perhaps, by the 
fourteenth century the old feuds between the Vedic gods 
and demons, Brihaspati and Sukra, had retired into the 
limbo of ob^ion. And the Sukra investigators of artha 
and niti would have found no difficulty in accosting as 
comrades, and holding tete-d-tetes with their colleagues 
of the Brihaspati cycle in one and the same gosthi or 
parisat. 

It is not necessary to identify the Sukra professors 
of economics, politics and allied sciences with the 
Sachchakas of the Buddhist tradition, or witn the Njdya- 
VaUesika-Sdmkhyans or, finally, with the Ndstika- 
Chdrvdka-L/ikdyatikas. Only one point has been sought 
to be established. It is that the anti-Vedantic, anti- 
Hegelian, anti-idealistic trends of thought, were varied 
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enough all through the ages to furnish the positive 
foundations on wfich a materialistic scheme of loka-hita 
(utilitarianism) can be built up. 

SECTION 6 

THE HINDU SYNTHESIS OF THE POSITIVE AND THE 
TRANSCENDENTAL 

The transcendental and other-worldly aspects of 
Hindu life and .thought have been too much of. It has 
been supposed and believed during the last century that 
Hindu civilization is essentially non-industrial and non¬ 
political, and of course pre-industrial and pre-political, 
and that its sole feature is ultra-asceticism and over¬ 
religiosity which delight in condemning the “World, 
the Flesh and Devil”! 

Nothing can be farther from the truth. The Hindu 
has no doubt often placed the transcendental in the 
foreground of his life’s scheme, but the positive 
background he has never forgotten or ignored. 
Rather, it is in and through the positive, the secular, 
and the material that the transcendental, the spiritual 
and the metaphysical have been allowed to display 
themselves in Indian culture-history. The Upamsads^ 
the Vedanta and the Gita were not the works of imbeciles 
and weaklings brought up in an asylum of incapables 
and a hospital of incurables. 

The Hindu has never been a “scorner of the 
ground,” but always “true to the kindred points of 
heaven and home,” has been solicitous to enjoy the good 
things of this earthly earth and beautify this “orb of 
green.” The literature, fine arts, religious conscious¬ 
ness, industrial life, political organization, educational 
system, social economy, etc. of the Hindus—all have 
sought to realise this synthesis and harmony between 
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the eternal antitheses and polarities of the universe: 
the worldly and other-worldly, the positive and trans¬ 
cendental, the many and the one, the form and the 
spirit, culture and faith, science and religion, caste 
disunions and Vedantic oneness, image-worship and the 
realization of the Infinite (Brahman). 

The ideal of realizing the infinite in the finite, the 
transcendental in the positive, manifested itself also in 
the educational system of Hindu India^. One may ask. 
Was that system essentially monastic and ascetic, 
and did it kill all secular and social instincts of the 
learners? Did the Brahmachdrins come out from the 
preceptors’ homes merely as monks, missionaries and 
sanjdsins} Could they not satisfy the diverse material 
wants of men? Did they not Imow how to provide 
for the necessaries, comforts and decencies of life? 
Was the education absolutely non-political? Did not the 
students learn how to help in the administration of the 
state? Were not social and political sciences, plant-life 
and dissection of animals, physical phenomena and 
chemical manipulations among the courses of instruc¬ 
tion? Answers to such questions may be given in 
another question, namely. How else can we account 
for the remarkable progre’^s of the nation in archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, medicine, dyeing, weaving, . ‘:ip 
building, navigation, military tactics and implements 
and all such aspects of socio-economic and economico- 
political life as have to depend on the help of physical 
and natural sciences? 

The graduates trained under the “domestic system” 
of the Gttrukulas or preceptors’ homes were competent 

^ Set the present author’s “Pedagogy of the Hindus (The 
Collegian, Calcutta, 1912), and “Oriental Culture in Modern Pedago¬ 
gics” (School and Society, New York, April, 1917)* 
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enough to found and administer states, undertake in¬ 
dustrial and commercial enterprises; they were builders 
of empires and organisers of business concerns. It was 
because of this all-round and manly culture that the 
people of India could organise vast schemes of coloniza¬ 
tion and conquest, and not content with being simply 
confined within the limits of mother India, could build 
up a Greater India beyond the seas, and spread culture, 
religion and humanity among the subject and hospitable 
races. 

It was under the influence of this system of edu¬ 
cation, again, that the ideal Hindu king “protected 
himself, but not through fear; followed the dictates of 
duty, but not through remorse; realized revenues, but 
not through greed, and enjoyed happiness, but not 
through attachment”. That system certainly cannot be 
dismissed as inexpansive, inert and unfit to survive that 
could produce Risis from Va^istha and Vi^vamitra to 
Ramaprasada and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, scholars 
from Charaka, Panini and Chanakya to Chandrakanta 
Tarkalamkara—a race of eminent women from Maitreyi 
to AhalyaBai and RaniBhavMi,monarchs from Chandra- 
gupta Maurya to Sivaji and Ran jit Singh and has 
continuously kept up the genial stream of national 
culture and civilization through diverse forms and 
agencies by giving rise to hosts of thinkers and actors 
capable of solving different problems in different 
ages. 

It is because the secular achievements of Hindu 
civilization have not been accorded by scholars the 
attention they deserve, and a proper estimate of the 
positive background of Hindu socio-economic and socio¬ 
political life has not been framed, that the distorted 
picture of a race of metaphysicians, airy philosophers, 
and transcendental speculators has been drawn regarding 
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Indian peoples to excite the pity of the go-ahead pushing 
Occident and pander to the foolish, unthinking vanity 
of the present-day fallen Orient. The Upanisads, the 
Vedanta, the Bhakti Sdstras, the Darsanas, the Gita and 
the whole body of Hindu transcendental literature in 
which people may find, in the words of Schopenhauer, 
“the solace of their life” as well as the “solace of their 
death,” cannot, however, be fully appreciated and inter¬ 
preted in the true light until and unless we bring to bear 
upon them the results of investigations regarding the 
social, economic, political, international and other human 
institutions and ideals, in the midst of which this liter¬ 
ature has flourished and that have actually governed the 
life and activity of Hindus. This mass of metaphysical 
lore requires, in fact, to be regarded as the “criticism,” 
as Matthew Arnold would say, of Indian “life” and its 
problems and achievements. The transcendental spe¬ 
culation has to be understood and explained with refer¬ 
ence to the milieu according to the philosophico-com- 
parative methods followed in the schools of literary 
studies founded by such critics as Taine, Edmond 
Scherer, Sainte-Beuve, Dowden, Brandes and Kuno 
Francke. This should really be looked upon not as the 
sole but sirnply as one of the various features in the 
organic growth and historic evolution of Indian 
literature, institutions, civics, arts and industries. 

The principal correctives of the one-sided, partial 
and erroneous view about Hindu life and ideals, in 
addition to what we have already stated, are thus two:— 
(i) a more searching and detailed inquiry into the econo¬ 
mic, political and art history of India, and (2) a study, 
according to the canons of scientific literary criticism, of 
the whole literature of Hindustan, Sanskritic, and 
Dravidian, Prakrit and Vernacular, in both its meta¬ 
physical and realistic or secular branches. 
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So far as the secular branches of Sanskrit literature 
are concerned, it would not be too much to remark 
that the adequate parallax for modifying and correcting 
the false notions about the Hindu genius can be supplied 
if the Kaiyas, Ndtjas, Kafhds, Purdnas, Tantras, ItihdsaSy 
VdstuvidydSy Silpasdstras, ArthaidstraSy NitisdstraSy Dhar- 
masdstras and Smritis were critically investigated as 
documents of Indian historico-sociological development. 
These alone cannot fail to impress upon the inquirer 
to what great extent the eternal verities of the universe 
and the highest problems of life enunciated and dis¬ 
cussed in the Upanisads, DarJamSy Gita etc. have influ¬ 
enced and governed the ordinary pursuits of human life 
in India, and been embodied in its thousand and one 
usages, institutions and festivals; to what enormous pro¬ 
portions the transcendental culture-lore of the Hindus 
has been humanized, secularized, and popularized by 
being translated and adapted into the commonplace 
folk-lore;—^to what depth the Hindu ideal of realizing 
the one in the many, the ideal in the real, the trans¬ 
cendental in the positive, has been done into the 
actual life and work,—the KeaLpolitik, —of the people. It 
will be evident to every close student of this literature 
that the synthesis of the world’s permanent polarities 
has been concretely demonstrated and manifested in the 
ever-moving gradations of the social polity known as 
Varndsramay the hymeneal rites and marriage rules, the 
joint family, the cottage industry, the autonomous 
system of co-operative village commonwealths, the 
JichdrjakulaSy the ParisatSy the elastic theological ap¬ 
paratus and religious paraphernalias, the institution of 
kingship, and the doctrine of mandala (sphere of inter¬ 
national activity) that constitute of complex web of 
Indian life. 

To take only one instance,—^the Pjoghuvamh of 
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Kalidasa, the immortal epic of Hindu India. It is im¬ 
possible to study it from cover to cover without 
noticing how powerfully the greatest poet of Hindustan 
has sought to depict this Hindu ideal of synthesis and 
harmony between the positive and the transcendental, 
the hhoga (enjoyment) and the tjdga (renunciation). 
Kaghuvamsa is the embodiment of Hindu India in the 
same sense that Paradise Lost is the embodiment of 
Puritan England. The grand ambitions of the Vikra- 
madityan era, its colossal energies, its thorough mastery 
over the things of this world, its all-round economic 
prosperity and brilliant political position, its Alexandrian 
sweep, its proud and stately outlook, its vigorous and 
robust taste are all graphically painted in this national 
epic, together with the “devotion to something afar 
from the sphere of our sorrow,” “the light that never 
was on sea or land,” the sanydsa, vaird^a, ahimsd, yoga, 
preparation for the other world, the idea of transitori¬ 
ness of this world and the desire for mukti or perpetual 
freedom from bondage. {Supra, p. 37) 

This antithesis, polarity or duality has not, however, 
been revealed to us as a hotch-potch of hurly-burly and 
pell-mell conflicts and struggles, but presented in a 
serene, sober'%nd well-adjusted system of harmony and 
synthesis which gives the “World, the Flesh and t'le 
Devil” their due, which recognises the importance and 
dignity of the secular, the worldly and the positive, 
and which establishes the transcendental, not to the 
exclusion of, but only above as well as in and through 
the civic, social and economic achievements^. 

The greatest example of the Hindu ideal of 

^ The ultra-religious interpretations of Hindu culture as fur¬ 
nished by E. Senart in Ew Castes dans I’Inde (Paris, 1897), and by 
Max Weber, in Gesammelte A.ufsaet^e v(ur ’Rjeliginnssos^iologie 
bingen, 19Z2-23) are not borne out by the facts of Indian history. 


5 
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synthesis and hence perhaps of the world’s highest ideal, 
is to be found in the picture where Kalidasa beggars his 
hero, the Indian Napoleon, the conqueror of the four 
quarters, at the end of his proud digvijaja and ‘triumph* 
by making him perform the Viswajit sacrifice, which 
necessitates the giving away of the whole of his earthly 
belongings. Truly, the greatest artist of Hindustan has 
sung of the synthetic ideals of the one in the many, the 
infinite in the finite, the transcendental in the positive 
as the sole motto of the House of Raghu. 

The same Vikramadityan grasp of this mundane 
sphere, the same vigour in attacking the problems of 
secular life, the same human, practical and positive 
outlook, the same solicitude for the discharge of the 
‘lowliest duties’ that characterize the heroes of Kalidasa, 
whose natural ambition was no meaner than that of 
swaying not only the lithosphere from sea to sea, but 
also the atmosphere and the skies, confront us at every 
step throughout the Smritiy Nifi, Artha, Silpa and Vdstu 
literature. Like other Niti works, the lectures of Sukra, 
the master of social philosophy and legislation, to his 
disciples, the Asuras and Daityas, constitute one of the 
most important documents of this literature, and, as 
such, socio-economically and economico-politically il¬ 
lustrate the Kalidasan ideals of harmony between the 
positive and transcendental or realization of the trans¬ 
cendental in and through the positive. 

The historical data about Hindu positivism have 
been ignored by such one-sided indologists as Max 
Mueller in works like India What can it Teach us} and 
Chips from a German Workshop. Besides, exponents of 
monistic “religious interpretation” among the sociolo¬ 
gists like Max Weber in Gesammelte Aufsaett(e ^r Re- 
ligions-sociologie have propagated the traditional indology 
on a latge scale. Hindu culture has been side-tracked 
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into monistic and fallacious interpretations coming as 
they do from indologists, sociologists, geographers, 
climatologists, ethnologists, regionalists, political 
philosophers and economists. 

A specialization in the positivistic, secular, humanis¬ 
tic, scientific, rationalistic, and energistic data or factors 
of Hindu culture is therefore a desideratum. But it 
should not, therefore, be misunderstood as emphasizing 
or accentuating them to the exclusion of the idealistic, 
spiritual, religious and allied facts and ideas. It is not 
as an illustration of the monistic “historical materialism” 
or “economic interpretation” that has taken a final shape 
at the hands of Karl Marx or Achille Loria that the 
positivistic interpretations of Hindu culture ought to be 
listed. 

Dualism or rather pluralism is, on the contrary, the 
key to the appropriate methodology in the interpretation 
of vUva-sakti or world-forces. The position of ParetO' 
in his Trattato di Sociologia Gerierale^ in this regard is. 
acceptable. In his judgment historical materialism 
marked a noteworthy scientific progress in so far as it 
placed in clear light the contingential character of certain 
phenomena, gamely, the moral and the religious, to 
which an absolute character was ascribed and is sfill 
ascribed by many. Further, it has, says he, certain!) a 
part of truth because it asserts the inter-dependence of 
economic and all other social phenomena. But the error 
lies in changing this inter-dependence into a relation of 
cause and effect. 

Equally acceptable is another Paretian viewpoint to 
the effect that the “economic man” is no more the 

^ Florence, 1916, Vol. I. p. 426, Vol. II. pp. 276-277; also 
Mtnuel d’Economie Politique (Paris, 1909) pp. 18-19. R. Michels: 
Corso di Sociologia Politica (Milan, 1927), pp. 14-16, 25. 
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whole man than is the “religious man,” the “ethical 
man” etc. Extra-economic actions cannot be ignored 
in the examination of the complete personality. In 
regard to scientific purposes, again, says, Pareto, it is 
possible to be “analytical” but la pratica e essen^ialmente 
sintetica (practice is essentially synthetic). 

It is the synthetic view that one ought to stand for, 
and as one can claim, is the factual reality of Indian 
history and Hindu culture. Perhaps it is possible to 
connect the general scientific orientations of Hindu 
religious development with those of the German philo¬ 
sopher Fichte in his '^eden an die Deutsche Nation (1808), 
Address VIII. 

The Apostles and the early Christians, says he, 
placed their faith in Heaven in such an extraordinary 
manner as to be entirely indifferent to the things of life, 
the state, irdisches Vaterldnd, the earthly fatherland, and 
nation. This attitude is appraised by Fichte as an un¬ 
natural condition, as something outside the rule of the 
world-process, indeed, as a rare exception. It is, fur¬ 
ther, says he, a very abnormal or perverse use {verkehrter 
Gebrauch) of religion, such as "has been very often made 
in Christendom and other faiths, which, without refer¬ 
ence to the existing circumstances, recommends this 
retreating from the interests of the state and the nation 
as real religious disposition {Zuruech^ehung von den 
Angelegenheiten des Staates und der Nation als wahre religioese 
Gesinnun£). In the regular order of things, however, 
earthly life itself is to be regarded really as life {soli das 
irdische heben selber wahrhajtig Leben sein), in which one 
can feel happy and which, naturally in expectation of 
something higher {freilich in Drsvartung eines hoeheren), one 
can gratefully enjoy. 

In Fichte’s analysis, it is of course true that religion 
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is the consolation of unjustly oppressed slaves. But it is 
still because of the religious sense, above all, that people 
try to protect themselves against slavery and thus 
prevent religion from degenerating into a mere consola¬ 
tion of the prisoners. It fits the tyrant quite well, says 
Fichte, to preach religious resignation (Den Tjramen 
steht es mhl an, religioese Ergebung predigcn) and to 
direct to Heaven those whom he does not wish to 
accord any nook or corner on Earth (und die denen er 
auf Erden kein Plaet^chcn gesfatten mil an den Hi/nn/el 
verweiseti). In Fichte’s words, we others should make 
it a point not to run after assimilating this concept of 
religion, and if we can we ought rather to prevent the 
conversion of the Earth into a Hell and thereby awaken 
a greater longing for Heaven. Fichte considers the 
natural drive of man,—such as only in a condition of 
real necessity may be given up—to consist in dis¬ 
covering the Heaven on this Earth and the eternally 
enduring things in his earthly day’s work, in planting 
the imperishable and the immortal even in the temporal, 
and in teaching in a manner that can be seen by the 
mortal eyes. 

Hindu ciSture, as it has historically grown through 
the ages and in diverse regions of India as well as 
“Greater India,” bears testimony to this Fichtean natmr- 
liche Trieb des Menschen (natural impulse or drive of man) 
and regelmaessige Ordnung der Dinge (regular order of 
things). All the activities and ideas of the Hindus in 
regard to the irdisches Vaterland (earthly fatherland), the 
establishment of Heaven on Earth {litmtnil auf dieser 
Erde) and the discovery of the eternal in the ephemeral 
or the transient are so many phases of Hindu posi¬ 
tivism. 

And in this position we can agree with Giorgio del 
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Vecchio,' whose analysis leaves no doubt about the 
supreme value of each element in the personality. In 
his examination the orientations derived from the self 
are as “real” as those from the “not-self:” Cotesta 
dualitd resta insoppr'mibtle come legge immanente del nostro 
essere (This duality remains irreducible as the immanent 
law of our being). The two terms, fundamental but 
antithetic, are equally {egualmente) legitimate and valid, 
says he. The entire reality is to be referred equally 
{egualmente) to both these principles. Each one dominates 
and embraces the other, does not definitely eliminate it, 
because in its turn is dominated by and comprised in 
the other. Such idealism as is pragmatic enough to 
recognize the equal validity of diverse factors or ele¬ 
ments in our coscient^a (conscience) and ai(ioni (actions), 
as does not consider any single motive by itself to be 
sufficient for human life and refuses to recognise in this 
or that particular tendency the intimate essence or 
supreme law of human nature can rescue the philoso¬ 
phical mind from the fallacy of a monistic “religious 
interpretation” of culture. 

In this attitude we meet indeed Immanuel Kant in 
another way. This philosopher’s attitude to the universe 
is epoch-making. As is well-known, he postulated the 
thorough-going distinction between Nature {Vrakriti}) 
and Man (Purusa?) or rather the complete independence 
of the sense-world from the moral world, according to 
each a dignity and law of its ov/n. It is the Kantian 
dualism^ in a new guise that can render unto Religion 
the things that are Religion’s and unto the other forces 
the things that naturally belong to them. Without 

1 “Etica, Diritto e Stato” in Rieista Internationale di Filosofia 
del Diritto (Rome, 1934). 

® J. Dewey : German Philosophy and Politics (New York, 1913) 
pp. 29-50. 
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necessarily holding the brief for Spengler in other items 
we are prepared to cry with him for “Back to Kant,” 
so far as our general orientations in regard to positivism 
in philosophy are concerned. 


SECTION 7 

THE INTERNATIONAL CULTURE-CONTACTS OF THE 
INDIAN PEOPLE 

All through the ages the peoples of India have had 
active intercourse with the other peoples of the world. 
Since the days of Mohenjo Daro culture (c. 3500B. c.) 
the Hindus have never lived in an alleged “splendid 
isolation.” Creative India has always had her mettle 
tested by the single world-standards of merit-measure¬ 
ment. 

It is generally assumed that internationalism or cos¬ 
mopolitanism is a very recent phenomenon in human 
affairs. As a matter of fact, however, culture has ever 
been international. Lendings and borrowings, imports 
and exports, colonizations and migrations characterize 
even the most primitive stages in the history of human 
evolution. ®n the one hand, Hindu culture, like every 
other culture, bears the stamp of the more universal 
world-forces; and on the other hand, not only Asia, tut 
the Western world also exhibits features which have 
been directly or indirectly influenced by the Hindus. 
India has always been a necessary link in the chain of 
a growing series of human values. 

The dawn of human civilization finds the Hindus 
(Dravidians and Aryans) as captains of industry and 
entrepreneurs of commerce. They were in touch 'vith the 
Pharaohs of Egypt. The mummies of the Egyptians 
were wrapped in muslin wliich was imported from India. 
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Hindu trade gave to the land of the Nile ivory, gold 
tamarind-wood, sandal-wood, monkeys, and other 
characteristic Indian plants and animals. It is also be¬ 
lieved that the textile craftsmen of Egypt dyed their 
cloth with Hindu indigo. Hindu ships brought the 
Indian commodities to the Arabian ports, or to the 
land of Punt on the Egyptian side; and from there 
these were transported to Luxor, Karnak and Memphis. 

Excavations and discoveries in the Aegean islands, 
especially in Crete, have pushed backward the limits 
of Hellenic antiquity. Homer is today not so much 
the first of the Hellenes as the last of the Minoans, or 
Mycenaeans, or Aegeans. This Aegean civilkation was 
the connecting link between Egypt and the “isles of 
Greece.” It is interesting to observe that the Hindus 
(Dravidians) were in touch, probably indirect, with this 
primitive culture also. Hellenic-European civilization 
and proto-Indian civilization (Mohenjo Daro, Harappa 
and other sites) thus came to have certain elements in 
common. 

It is perhaps still difficult to connect India with the 
Mediterranean area of culture by archaeological evi¬ 
dences. The intercourse is suggested by certain decora¬ 
tive motifs of folk-art common to the two regions, e.g., 
the deer with four bodies and a single head, two lions 
with one head, the lion with three bodies and one head, 
animal processions, animal combats, and so forth. 
These designs belong probably to a common “Early- 
Asian” tradition, which has influenced the Aegean as 
well as Hindu culture-areas. 

Hindu commerce with the land of the Euphrates 
was more intimate and direct. As early as about 3000 
B. c. the Hindus supplied the Chaldaean city of Ur on 
the Euphrates with teak-wood. The Assyrians also, like 
the Egyptians, got their muslin from India. In fact. 
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vegetable-'Vool”, i.e., cotton, and wool-producing 
plants have been some of the earliest gifts of Hindu 
merchants to the world. From the tenth to the sixth 
century b. c. the Assyro-Babylonian trade of the Hindus 
seems to have been very brisk. Hindus brought with 
them apes, elephants, cedar, teak, peacocks, rice, ivory 
and other articles to Babylon, the Rome of Western 
Asia. It was through this Indo-Mesopotamian trade 
that the Athenians of the sixth century b. c. came to 
know of rice and peacocks. 

This expansion of Hindu activity influenced the 
literature of the time, e.g., the Vedas and jdtakas. A 
cylinder seal of about 2000 b. c. bearing cuneiform 
inscriptions and images of Chaldaean deities has been 
unearthed in Central India. In Southern India has 
been found a Babylonian sarcophagus. Perhaps the 
Hindus owe their script to this West-Asian intercourse. 
The present-day characters of the Indian alphabet are 
derived from Brahmi and earlier Kharosthi. Both of 
these are said to be Semitic in origin. These the 
Hindus may have learnt from the Phoenicians about 
1000-800 B. c. through the international settlements 
of the Mesopotamian cities. Babylon was like modern 
New York tll^ melting-pot of races. Besides, some 
of the astronomical conceptions of the Hindus may 
have to be traced to the land of the Euphrates, - 
until the Mohenjo Daro archaeology is placed on 
positive foundations in this item. 

One of the eight dialects in which the famous ins¬ 
criptions of Boghozkoi are written is Indian. Hindu 
numerals like ekuy tri, pancha, sapta and nava, have been 
found in the same inscriptions of the Hittites in their 
exact Sanskrit form. The names of gods almost identi¬ 
cal with those of the Hindus such as Mitrasil, Aruoasil, 
Indra and Nasattijanna (twins) occur in the explorations 
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from the Mitani kingdom which was situated between 
the Kur River and the Caspian Sea. Sureja is likewise 
another god of the Kur Valley in which a Hindu replica 
may be suspected. India’s intercourse with Kurdistan, 
and Asia Minor, or for that matter, with the geography 
of Hittite cvilture is more and more coming to be estab¬ 
lished as a fact of ancient Asian history. 

Hindu trade with the Hebrews also was consider¬ 
able. Solomon (loi 5 b. c.). King of Judaea, was a great 
internationalist. In order to promote the trade of his 
land he set up a port at the head of the right arm of the 
Red Sea. He made his race the medium of intercourse 
between Phoenicians and Hindus. The port of Ophir 
(in Southern India or Arabia?) is famous in Hebrew 
literature for its trade in gold under Solomon. The 
Books of Genesisy Kings and Ezekiel indicate the nature 
and amount of Hindu contact with Asia Minor. It is 
held by Biblical scholars that the stones in the breast 
plate of the high priest may have come from India. 
The Hindus supplied also the demand of Syria for ivory 
and ebony. The Hebrew word, tuki (peacock), is deriv¬ 
ed from Tamil (South Indian) toMei, and abaJin (aloe) 
from a^il. 

This Hindu-Hebrew commerce was a principal 
channel through which the nations of the Mediterranean 
became connected with India and the Far East. Long 
before the Greeks had any direct communication with 
the Hindus, they thus came to know of the latter, first, 
through Babyon and, secondly, through Judaea. 

The Persians overthrew the Babylonian Empire in 
5 40 B. c. Their territory extended into Thrace in Europe 
and into the Indian frontiers on the cast. North¬ 
western India was for some time a satrapy of this Iranian 
(Persian) empire. The Persians got their gold from the 
Hindus who conducted extensive mining operations in 
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the Punjab and elsewhere in India. Hindu soldiers 
joined the ranks of their Iranian fellow-subjects when 
Xerxes led the memorable expedition against Greece 
{480 B. c.), and the bones of many a Hindu may have 
been mixed with the dusts of Europe at Thermopylae. 
This was probably the first contact between the Hindu 
and the Greek. 

During this period Persia was Zoroastrian in socio¬ 
religious life, and it may be that the teachings of the 
Prophet of Iran had some influence over the Vedists of 
India. There are stories in Persia which claim the 
■conversion of the Hindu philosopher “Cangraghacah” 
to the lore of the Zend Avesta after being defeated by 
Zoroaster himself in intellectual debate. On the other 
hand, Hindu influence on Iranians may also have been a 
fact. At any rate the Persians probably taught the 
Hindus the use of stone in architecture in the place of 
wood and brick. The “winged lions” as motives of 
Hindu art may also have to be traced to Iran. 

Hindu genius for manufacture and commerce was 
thus of service to every race of antiquity that did any¬ 
thing for mankind. And when Alexander’s deliberate 
internationalism (536-323 b. c.) ushered in the epoch of 
Eurasian culhire-hybrids in Greece, Egypt, the over¬ 
thrown Persian Empire, and the frontiers of India, the 
Hindus actively co-operated with the other races in 
bringing about the new conditions of the Hellenistic 
world. 

ChandraguptaMaurya (321-298 b. c.), the first Hindu 
Emperor of a United India, defeated the Hellenistic- 
Syrian invader, Seleukos, and compelled him to give 
him his daughter in marriage. Hindu-Greek marriages 
became perhaps common occurrences, Greek sculptors 
and merchants lived at Pataliputra (site of modern Patna), 
on the Ganges, Greek ambassadors were taken care of 
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by the Foreign Office of the Hindu state, and Greek 
professors might have been invited to the Hindu capital 
to lecture on the Greek language. 

In international politics the Maurya Emperors were 
the “allies” of the Hellenistic rulers of Western Asia, 
Europe, and Africa. To withstand the all-seizing ambi¬ 
tion of the Roman conquerors the Greeks naturally 
sought the help of the Hindu rulers. Once or twice 
thus did the Hindus meet the Romans as foes (third 
century b. c.). Elephant-corps were probably despatch¬ 
ed from India to help Pyrrhus of Epirus and Antiochus I 
of Syria against their enemies. 

Hindu embassies visited the Hellenistic kings of 
Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus, and Kyrene on reli¬ 
gious, cultural, and diplomatic missions. Sanskrit lore 
was taught at Antioch, Tarsus, and Alexandria. Plato- 
nists, Aristotelians and Stoics exchanged notes with the 
Hindu logicians, philologists, Upanisadists, Buddhists, 
and Jainas. Hebrew, Hellenic, and Hindu factors com¬ 
bined to hold the Christ-cult in an eclectic metaphysico- 
theological solution. 

During the first two centuries of the Christian 
era, the Kusans of Northern India promoted trade 
with the Roman Empire by land, and the Andhras of 
Southern India had touch with Rome by sea. Roman 
mercenaries were in the army of the Hindu monarchs. 
Roman citizens lived in India, Roman coins circulated 
in the Indian markets. Embassies from the Indian 
States went to congratulate Augustus, the first Roman 
Emperor, on his accession. Trajan also received a 
Hindu embassy (100 a. c.). Spices, perfumes, muslins, 
cosmetics, pearls, aromatics and other luxuries and 
novelties “made in India” commanded an extensive 
sale in the bazars of the Roman Empire. The balance 
of trade was in favour of the Hindus, leading to 
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considerable “drain” of gold from Rome to India. 

The Indo-Roman intercourse was deep and long 
enough to influence the general eclectic character of 
those times. Hindu philosophy was assimilated by the 
Greeks of Alexandria and became a formative agency 
in the development of Neo-platonism under Plotinus 
(third century a. c.). On the other hand, Ptolemaic 
astronomy may have been absorbed by the Hindus. 
The Kusan Emperor struck coins according to the 
Roman models. The vast extent of Hindu commerce 
was indicated by the international elements in the cur¬ 
rency. The obverse had the Hindu Emperor in Tartar 
dress, a Persian fire-altar, and Greek inscription; the 
reverse had the Hindu god Siva as well as Greek, 
Persian and Tartar deities. Hindu-HeUenistic or Graeco- 
Buddhist (Gandhara) sculptures of North-western India 
and Central Asia, also, were the products of a cosmo¬ 
politan imagination fostered by the mingling of races. 
That art has been to a certain extent the parent of 
sculptures in China, Korea and Japan. 

The Kusans were Scythians or Tartars of Central 
Asia naturalized on Indian soil. Through them the 
northern frontiers of India were extended almost as 
far as Siberia. Along with this territorial expansion, 
Hindu missionizing activity was greatly enlarged ow'rg 
to direct political sovereignty or spheres of influence. 
Central Asia was dotted over with temples, monasteries, 
hospitals, schools, museums and libraries. 

It was through this “Greater India” on the land 
side that China, the land of Confucius and Laotsze, came 
witliin the sphere of influence of Hindu culture. The 
Hindu-Chinese intercourse, begun through the Tartar 
intermediaries, continued for about one thousand years. 
Hindu activity in China was promoted by sea also 
through Indian navigators, colonizers, and merchant 
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marine. This maritime enterprise gave to India the 
cultural hegemony ultimately over Burma, Siam, Annam, 
Java and Japan. 

China received Mahayanic Buddhism and Sanskrit 
texts from the Central-Asian provinces of India in 67 
A. c. After that China became Hinduized not only in 
theology and metaphysics, but in every department of 
thought and activity. Thousands of Hindus lived in 
Chinese cities, e. g., at Changan in the N. W. and at 
Canton on the sea, as priests, teachers, merchants, phy¬ 
sicians, sculptors and “interpreters.” The name of 
Chinese tourists, students, philosophers, and translators, 
also, in India is legion. The Chinese founded their 
drama on Hindu precedents, imported musical instru¬ 
ments (stringed) from India, and introduced even some 
of the acrobatic feats, dances and sports prevalent among 
the Hindus. 

During his Indian tour the great Itsing (654-712) 
mastered Hindu medicine at the University of Nalanda. 
Hindu mathematics and logic were cultivated among the 
intellectuals of China; Sanskrit treatises on painting and 
art criticism, e. g., Sadamga {six limbs of painting) in 
Vatsayana’s Kdmasiitra (erotics), Chitralaksam (marks of 
painting), etc. furnished the canons of Chinese art 
during its greatest epoch (Tang and Sung Dynasties, 
600-1250); and the traditional Confucianism had to be 
reinterpreted, e. g., by Chu-Hsi (ii 30-1200), in the light 
of the imported Hindu philosophy. China became a 
part of “Greater India” in poetry, aesthetics, folk-festi¬ 
vals, morals, manners, and sentiments. The “Augustan 
Age” of Chinese culture, the age of the mighty Tangs 
and brilliant Sungs, was the direct outcome of the 
“holy alliance” for centuries between India and China. 

Nobody can understand and appreciate China’s 
paintings, literature, and achievements in humanism 
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without feeling at the same time what humanity owes to 
Hindu culture. And as for Japan, she was always 
an appendix to Indo-Sinic civilization. From chop¬ 
sticks and Nfl-dance to Nichirenism, Z^«-(meditation)- 
philosophy, Bushido (militarism), Sesshiu’s landscapes, 
and Basho’s Hokh^-versiclcs, the Japanese derived 
almost every bit of their life and institutions from India 
or China or from Hindu centres in China. 

India was the heart and brain of Asia during the 
Middle Ages. While the Far East was being Hinduized, 
the age-long intercourse with the peoples of Western 
Asia and beyond was not neglected by the Hindus. The 
epoch of Roman Imperialism and Graeco-Roman culture 
had passed away. But the Gupta-Vikramadityan Napo¬ 
leons of India in the fifth century welcomed the Chinese 
scholar-tourists with one hand and the Egyptian (Al¬ 
exandrian) and Arabian traders with the other. One 
Sassanian Emperor deputed his physician to India to 
translate Hindu folk-tales into Persian. Every school- 
child in Europe and America knows them to-day as the 
so-called Aesop’s Fables. Another Persian monarch 
sent an embassy to the court of the South-Indian Emperor 
in the middle of the seventh century. The game of 
chess so popular in the western world to-day came from 
Hindus through the Sassanians. 

Then came the days of Mohammed’s converts, 
the Saracens, and the Caliphates, which Islamized the 
world, deeply or superficially, from Canton in China to 
Cordova in Spain. On the one hand, the Saracens 
kept alive the intellectual tradition of Hellenic antiquity 
in the Dark Ages of Europe, and on the other, they 
became the connecting link between the East and 
the West. The thirteenth century Renaissance of 
Europe, represented by Roger Bacon, was an offshoot 
of the Saracen contributions. On this Saracen culture 
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Hindu influence was almost as great as on the Chinese. 

Hindu professors of algebra, medicine, alchemy, 
logic, and folk-lore taught the Moslems of the educa¬ 
tional institutions at Bagdad. Hindu physicians prac¬ 
tised at the capital of the Caliphate, and were in charge 
of the Imperial Hospital. Mansur (753-74) sent a 
deputation to Sindh (in Western India), which had come 
under his political influence, for Hindu astronomical 
tables. Harun Alrashid (786-808) and Mamun (813-53), 
the Charlemagnes of the Abbasside Saracens, encouraged 
by all means the propagation of Hindu culture among 
the Moslems. Sanskrit texts were translated into Arabic 
under the auspices of the State. The pre-Moslem Persian 
versions of Hindu literature were also used. Besides, 
advanced scholars came to India to study the Hindu 
sciences at first hand. 

The great Harun was cured of a severe illness by 
Mankh, a Hindu physician. This fact gave a great 
fillip to the cultivation of Hindu medical science through¬ 
out the Saracen Empire. Mankh translated into Arabic 
a Sanskrit work on medicinal plants. Sanak, another 
Hindu scientist, wrote an Arabic book on poisons ac¬ 
cording to the Indian toxicologists. Many drugs were 
imported into Persia from India, e.g., pepper, lac, nard, 
myrrh, red sandal, cinnamon, calotropis, myrobalan, 
occimum sanctum and others. 

The Moslems read with their Hindu teachers the 
standard medical literature in Sanskrit, e.g., Charaka, 
Suhuta, and Va^hata, the treatises on leeches and on 
poisons, and studied also the diseases of women. They 
are specially indebted to the Hindus for a knowledge of 
the internal administration of iron, oxides of arsenic, 
mercury and other metals. From the Saracens the Chris¬ 
tian nations assimilated these Hindu discoveries. The 
later Greekphysicians became acquainted with the Hindu 
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system and availed themselves of the Indian medica¬ 
ments. Not before Paracelsus (1493-1541), however, 
and then in the teeth of great opposition from reaction¬ 
aries, did these bold and dangerous Hindu practices 
become common in Europe. 

The Saracens learnt the decimal system of notation 
from the Hindus and passed it ultimately on to the 
Europeans. They learnt also the Hindu science which' 
has since been wrongly called algebra after them. They 
learnt similarly their Manzil or division of the sky into 
twenty-eight lunar asterisms from the same source. They 
enriched themselves with Hindu geometry also. Thus 
they learnt the correct value of the at, and also how to 
find the area of the circle. 

To understand the contributions of the Saracens 
to Europe, e. g., of Musa in mathematics, and of Rases 
and Avicenna in medicine, alchemy and physiology, one 
need consider the part played by the Hindu brain in 
mediaeval science. The founders of the first Univer¬ 
sities of Europe got their inspiration from the centres of 
Moslem learning, e. g., at Cordova and Bagdad. These 
had in their turn been to a considerable extent nurtured 
on Hindu culture. 

We watched the Hindu navigators of hoary anti¬ 
quity conveying their merchandise to minister to 
wants of the builders of the Pyramids. We have now 
come down to the era of the Crusades (iith-i3th 
century). The forefathers of the modern Christian 
nations were then busy withstanding the “expansion of 
Asia” in Europe. They were at the same time picking 
up a knowledge of the superior arts, and sciences of the 
Asians. All these five millenniums the Hindus had 
maintained a cosmopolitan outlook in commerce and 
culture. Thus in the sixth century a. c. a Hindu scien¬ 
tist Varahamihira honestly admitted India’s indebted- 
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ness to the Greeks in astronomy in the following 
words (Brihat Samhitd, 11. 14): “The Yavanas (lonians, 
i.e., Greeks) are indeed mlechchhas^ i.e., barbarians, but 
amongst them this science of astronomy is firmly estab¬ 
lished; hence they are honoured as though they were 
KisiSy i.e. holy sages.” This has been the historic atti¬ 
tude of the Hindu mind with regard to the world. 
Hindu culture has influenced and been influenced by 
the leading culture-systems of mankind. 

Since the thirteenth century India has been Moslem 
as well as Hindu. During the later Middle Ages it 
was, first, through the Arabs that the Indians were in 
touch with the mercantile commonwealths of Venice, 
Florence, and other Italian cities, as well as with the 
Hanseatic League of Northern Germany. Secondly, 
the Buddhist Tartars of China overran the whole of 
Russia and carried the western frontiers of Asia almost 
to the Carpathian mountains. They introduced the 
Europeans to the Chinese discoveries, e.g., printing, 
gunpowder, mariners’ compass, etc. and also to the 
heritage of Hindu thought in Central Asia and China. 
Further orientalization of the Occident was promoted by 
the establishment of Turkey as a first class power in the 
Southeast of Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The more momentous consequences of this 
event have been the Renaissance, the discoveries, the 
expansion of Europe, the birth of America, and the 
“Commercial Revolution.” 

The Hindus and Moslems of India under the Great 
Moguls during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were in intimate touch with Persia and Western Asia. 
India was enriched by the naturalization of new fruit¬ 
bearing plants from abroad. Some of the best treasures 
of Persian literature were made available to the people 
in translations. A new language, the Indo-Persian Urdu 
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was imptovised to be the medium of the new joint as¬ 
pirations of the original inhabitants and Indianized new¬ 
comers. Poets, scholarsj^architects, painters and musi¬ 
cians were invited from Western Asia to settle in India. 

On the whole, Persia has left an indelible impres¬ 
sion on Hindu culture. For the past three hundred 
years the social etiquette and fine arts of India, poetry, 
painting, architecture, and music, both Hindu and 
Moslem, have been consciously or unconsciously in¬ 
fluenced by the canons of Persian masters. On the 
other hand, Sanskrit literature and philosophy were 
rendered into Persian. It need be remarked that the 
Latin versions of the Persian translations of Sanskrit 
originals have had some influence on European minds 
also, e.g., on Herder, the inspirer of the romantic move¬ 
ment and prophet of world-culture, and Schopenhauer. 

It was during this period of Indo-Persian or Hindu- 
Islamic Renaissance that the European merchants came 
into direct contact with India. The merchants and 
sea-going vessels of India were then continuing the 
tradition of their best periods. The Indian mercantile 
craft was larger, more durable and more elegant than the 
Portuguese, French, and English ships, according to 
the estimation of the Europc.in experts. India was an 
“industrial power” still, and her market was Europe. 

The year of the first French Revolution (1789) was 
also the year of the presentation of the first Sanskrit 
work, Sakuntald, a drama by Kalidasa, the Hindu Shakes¬ 
peare (fifth cent. A. c.), in a modern European language. 
Goethe’s raptures over it are well known And as 
“imitation is sincerest flattery,” he took a hint from the 
Hindu dramatist. 

India’s contribution to the Industrial Revolution of 
the early nineteenth century has been, first, a vast 
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market for the industrial powers of the Western world, 
and secondly, a land of raw materials. She has thus 
been in touch with the modern cultural forces, viz., 
the steam engine and democracy, and has served to help 
forward the development of technocracy and the “world- 
economy.” 


SECTION 8 

THE CHARAIVETI (MARCH ON) OF CREATIVE INDIA IN 
SIAM, CHAMPA, INDONESIA, TIBET, CHINA AND 
MOSLEM ASIA 

The values created by the Hindus in life and thought 
did not remain confined to the Indian motherland. The 
Aitareja Brdhmana (VII. 15) cult of charaiveti (march 
on) impelled the Hindus not only to move from region 
to region within the Indian boundaries in order to “colo¬ 
nize,” Aryanize, civilize or humanize the diverse races 
of this South-Asian subcontinent but also to move 
out of India with the object of “conquering and to 
conquer” extra-Indian races and regions. Thus was 
established in the course of centuries an extensive 
“Greater India” throughout Central, Northern and 
Eastern as well as Western Asia including the Indo- 
Pacific Archipelagoes.! A short account of this exubir- 
ance de vitalite or expansion of Hindu culture is being 
furnished below. 

Buddhism is known to have reached Siam through 
Cambodia early in the fifth century (422 a. c.). Burma 
also played some part in the propagation of Buddhism 
in Siam. Along with Buddhism came the entire Pali 
literature, furnished as it is with the elements of posi¬ 
tivism and the morality of strenuous and energistic life. 

^ R. K. Mookerji: History of Indian Shipping (London, 1910); L. 
Pinot: “Hindu Kingdoms in Indo-China” Calcutta, 1925). 
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It is to be remembered that in the early centuries 
of the Christian era Siam had no independent existence, 
being but a province of Camboja. Wliatever is known 
about the establishment of “Greater India” in Camboja 
during this period may refer therefore equally to Siam 
also. From the earliest inscriptions of Camboja, e.g., 
those from the sixth to the ninth century a. c,, be they 
in Khmer or in Sanskrit, we understand the prevalence 
of Hindu gods, Brahma, Visnu and Siva alongside of 
Buddha. 

It was during the period in question that Siam also 
came to be annexed to the sphere of Hindu positivism. 
The earlier beginnings of the Hinduization of this 
country are not yet clear. But early in the thirteenth 
century when the first royal dynasty of Siam was 
established (1218 a. c.) it had already a Hindu name. 
The first historical king is known to have been Sri 
Indraditya and his successors also had Hindu names. 
The name of the capital of this dynasty was also Hindu 
or rather Indian, namely, Sukhodaya. 

The third king Rama Raja (1283) bore on his very 
name the influence of the K^amdjana. He was a Buddhist 
by faith. The inscription (1293)^ issued by him des¬ 
cribes temples with the image of Buddha as well as 
monks and a Mahdthera (head priest) well-versed in the 
Tripitaka. The Siamese alphabet that was invented by 
him (1284) was modelled on the Cambojian wliich is 
well-known to be Sanskritic. 

^Fourneteau : l~jt Sia/n Ancien (1895), 2 Vols., Bradley: 
“The Oldest Known Writing in Siam” in the Journal of the Siam 
Society (1909) and “The Proximate Source of the Siamese /Jphabet” 
in the ). S. S. (1913); all cited in P. N. Bose : The Indian Colony oj 
Siam (Lahore, See also W. Credner : S^am das Land der Tai 

(Stuttgart, 1955), pp. 350, 333, 339» 343 » 347 > 348 , 357. 
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The titles of ministers of the state council as well as 
of the principal officials are found to be Hindu. The 
montree^ the parohita {purohita), the mahdsendpati, the 
rdjakosddhipati, the amancha {amdtyd) etc. are all of Indian 
categories. The five Hindu symbols of royalty are in 
use. The civil and criminal law of the Manu Samhitd 
has furnished the basis of Siamese law. The influence 
of the Mahdbhdrata also as of the Kdmdjana is no less 
patent. 

The influence of Hindu positivism in the history of 
Champa from the seventh to the thirteenth century is 
patent in the royal dynasties of the period, of which 
each one of the fifty rulers bears a Sanskrit name. And 
most of these names end in “Varman”, no matter how 
varied be the dynasties^. 

A Sanskrit inscription of King Praka^adharma 
Vikrantavarman I (655-690) has a fine verse on iakti 
(prowess) in which danda (punishment) and bheda (dis¬ 
union), two of the important categories of Hindu 
Nltisdstra, are utilized in the right eulogistic manner of 
Harisena and other Indian praiasti-kdras. 

Another inscription of his shows familiarity with 
the Kdm^ana. Familiarity with the ideology of the 
Manu Samhitd can be seen in the inscription of Vikranta¬ 
varman II (710-730), Indravarman I (799), Indravarman 
II. (875). The atmosphere is throughout one of the 
promotion of dharma (law and duty) as the function 
of the king who is “a god in human form.” 

Familiarity with the Mahdbhdrata is evident in an 
inscription of Rudravarman III {c 908-917) and with the 
Artha-Purdnasdstra in an inscription of Jaya Harivarman I 
{c 800-820). 

^ R. C. Majumdar: Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, 
Vol. I. Champa (Lahore, 1927), Book III. 
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In Harivarman IV’s inscription (io8i) which is 
partly in Sanskrit verse and partly in Cham prose, the 
portion in Cham has reference to sdma^ dana, bheda and 
dan^. 

An inscription entirely in Cham of 1088 describes 
Sri Jaya Indravarmadeva V as virtually an embodiment 
of all the good things to be found in the Hindu 
Nitisdstras. In this description we are told that the 
eighteen titles of law prescribed by Manu were followed 
by him and that he knew also the sddgunya (the six 
military attitudes). The inscription makes use of the 
categories, trivarga, artha, dharma^ kdma^ sdma, ddna, bheda, 
upapraddna (bribery), krodha, lobha, moha, mada, mdtsarya, 
yoga, dhydna, samddht etc. among others. 

The Dharmaidstras, especially the Ndradtya and the 
Bhdrgavlya, are referred to in the inscription (in Cham) 
of Jaya Indravarman VII (1180-1190). These and other 
inscriptions of Champa may indeed be regarded for 
certain purposes as exquisite and concrete illustrations 
(some of them in fine Sanskrit verse) of the principles or 
theories adumbrated in the texts of political philosophy 
created on Indian soil. 

It may not be difficult to connect the architecture 
and sculpture of Champa with those of India. The 
matter of the figures, of course, is Hindu and tLcir 
forms also could not but be derived in the main and 
originally from Indian executions. regards the 

buildings, the temples also, in spite of great difference 
in details their forms may be described as having some 
family likeness with the Hindu temples, e.g., of South 
India and of Buddhist vihdras. The influence of the 
Silpaldstras may then have to be detected in Champa 
art also. 

The Brahmdnda Purdm of Bali is older than the 
tenth century and can be traced to the fifth or the 
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sixth.i In this treatise a Ksatriya dynasty of Indonesia 
has been linked up with the Indian sage Pulaha. 

It is possible to suspect also the existence of the 
Indian Visnu Purdna in Bali during this period since 
some of its stories are found to have influenced the 
Balinese Brahmanda Purdna and other works. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Indian 
Tantras also were powerfully influencing the literature 
of the Indonesians. The frequent use of Sanskrit verses 
in these texts is a noteworthy feature. It is interesting to 
observe that the peoples of Java and Bali used to ofier 
salutations in verse to the Panchakanya (five ladies), 
Ahalya, Dropadi, Sita, Data, and Mandodari in the same 
manner as the Hindus of those days as well as of 
today. 

Vyasa’s NUipraya is said to have been written for a 
prince. It deals with what Indian Smriti and NitUdstras 
call rdjadharma or duties of kings. Another Balinese 
work, the Nitiidstra Kaa>i is in the same strain. Inci¬ 
dentally it may be observed that Visnugupta Kautalya is 
referred to in a Balinese inscription of 1041. 

The earliest law-book of the Javanese appears to 
be the Sivaddsana which in tide as well as in substance 
is Indian. And this is taken to have been composed 
in the tenth century (991 a. c.). Another Javanese 
law-book is entitled ^garndy a work probably of the 
thirteenth century {c 1273), which likewise is Indian in 
title. Indeed, it is the Mam Samhitd Indonesianized al¬ 
though not without local influence. Between the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries the Indian Manu was 
the virtual dictator of legal practices to the people 
writing in Kawi. Treatises like the Adigdrua^ Pdrvd- 

^ H. B. Sarkar ; Indtaa Influems on the hiterature of Java and 
Bali (Calcutta, 1934). 
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dhigdma^ Devddhigdma, Svara-jambu, Devadanda ot Dharma- 
vi^dra^ Sdrasamuchchaya and others composed in this 
language, interspersed as they are with original Sanskrit 
texts, testify to the digvijaya of Manu and Indian positi¬ 
vism in Insulindia during the period from Harsa to 
Hemadri. 

The Indian Rdwdjana furnished the of extensive 
bas-reliefs in the temple-architecture of Java, The 
oldest R<M??^z-bas reliefs are to be seen in the Prambanan 
group, presumably of the ninth century. 

The Rdmdjana-Kdkdmn was composed in Old 
Javanese sometime during the tenth or eleventh century 
{c 1100?), The author has an Indian name, namely, 
Rajakusuma, Kusuma-vichitra and Yogisvara. This 
Kam-Rjdmdyam follows, in the main although in a much 
abridged form, the original story as given by the Indian 
Valmiki. 

The temple of Angkor Vat was constructed in the 
twelfth century {c 1112-1180) during the reign of Surya- 
varman II and the architect is said to have been his 
spiritual preceptor, Divakara. 

The A^diparvan of the Sanskrit Mahdbhdrata was 
available in Kawi prose (Old Javanese) by the tenth 
century. Some of the other Parvans were likewise av li¬ 
able in Old Javanese in the eleventh century. These 
books of the Indonesian Mahdbhdrata are in prose. Sans¬ 
krit verses occur in these Yjnvi texts although often in 
corrupted and incomplete forms. 

The Indonesian Bhdratayuddha, although based on 
the Mahdbhdrata^ is not one of its Parvans. It is an 
independent Yjiwi work dealing with the war between 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas. It was important 
enough to eclipse the Indonesian Bhlsmaparvan which 
was a regular section of the Mahdbhdrata. 
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To the middle of the twelfth century (1157) belongs 
the Kan>i poetical work, the Bharata YudSa by Mpu 
Sedah who exhibits intimate familiarity with Sanskrit 
prosody, reminding one of A^vaghosa and Kalidasa. 
The Kawi word for medical science is Usado (Sanskrit 
Ausadha, medicine) and the treatises betray Hindu as 
well as Buddhist among other influences. 

The translations and adaptations of the Kamayana 
and the Mahdbhdrata in the diverse languages of “Greater 
India” during the period from the tenth to the thir¬ 
teenth century are to be treated as forerunners of the 
translations of the same Sanskrit epics during the 
period from the fourteenth to the sixteenth or seven¬ 
teenth century in the diverse languages of India itself. 
Students of Hindu positivism will have to treat 
Yogi^vara, the author of the Indonesian Kdmdjana 
in as occupying the same place in the history of 

civilisation as Krittivdsuy the author of the Bengali 
Kdmdjana, and Tulsidasa of the Hindi. 

During the period from Harsa to Hemadri the Bay 
of Bengal was but a Hindu Lake. The territories on all 
sides,—Bengal at the apex to the north, the territories on 
the Western shores, namely, the South Indian regions 
and Ceylon, the territories on the Eastern shores, namely, 
the whole of Greater India extending up to Yunnan 
in China on the north and to Siam, Champa and Cam¬ 
bodia in the farthest East, and finally, the Islands of the 
Southern seas comprising Sumatra, Java, Bali and 
Borneo, representing as they do, the gates to the Pacific 
and the bridges of India for contact with the Philippines 
and Japan,—^were engaged in one and the same work, 
namely, the propagation of Hindu culture among the 
diverse races of mankind, Indian and non-Indian. The 
story of all these extra-Indian races for whom the Hindu 
arts and sciences were being adapted belongs, so far as 
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this particular period is concerned, to the history of 
•India as an integral part. Hinduism has always proved 
to be a proselytising religion and culture embodying 
the Aitareya Brdhmana (VII, 15) spirit of charaiveti 
(march on). It has always been on the go, conquer¬ 
ing and to conquer fresh regions and races. From 
the seventh to the thirteenth century Hindu culture 
was making converts not only within the still un- 
Hindu nooks and corners of continental India but also 
among the most heterogeneous peoples of Greater 
India. 

The Himalayan mountains were no more a barrier 
to the infiltration of Indian arts and sciences in extra- 
Indian regions than was the Bay of Bengal. Tibet, for 
example, appeared in the Middle Ages to be but an 
appendix to the North-Indian system of civilization. 
And this Indianizing of Tibet was consummated inde¬ 
pendently of the Indian missionary work in China. The 
relations between the Tibetan people and Hindu culture 
were direct. And like the Chinese the Tibetans im¬ 
ported from India not only the rites and ceremonies, 
the religious texts and philosophical disquisitions directly 
associated with Buddhism but many items of life and 
thought such as had no bearings on religion and philo¬ 
sophy. Indeed, to the Tibetans as to the Chinese -. 1 - 
most anything and everything associated with India and 
the Indian people appeared to be Buddiiistic. 

During the tenth century Tibet was a great field 
for the proselytising activity of Hindu culture. For 
one thing, the Indian Silpasdstras, especially in their 
practical aspects, have left an indelible impression on 
the architecture, sculpture and painting of the Tibeten 
people. A Tibetan treatise dealing with the p^s of a 
chaitya (yuPod rten) entitled Chaitya-samvihhdga is to be 
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found in a section of bs Tanag^ur}- It contains precise 
indications relating to the diverse parts of which a 
chaitya is composed as well as the proportions to be 
observed while constructing it. The architectural ter¬ 
minology was derived by the Tibetans entirely from 
Indian sources. The eight fundamental types of mc’od 
rten described in Tibetan treatises correspond to the 
models of chaityas existing in India. 

An Indian treatise on the marks of painting, the 
Chitralaksanc? comes from the Tanjur collection of 
Tibetan literature. A work on the marks of stupas or 
chaityas was translated by the Lotsam (saint) Buston 
and is to be found in the bs Tan agyur di Co collection. 

About looo A. c. flourished the Tibetan Lotsapa, 
Rin e’en bzan po^ who translated the Trajnd-pdramitd. A 
veritable renaissance of Buddhism is ascribed by Tibetans 
to the many-sided propaganda carried on by this monk- 
scholar-saint. He may aptly be described as the Itsing 
or rather the Yuan-Chwang of Tibet and is by all means 
one of the most remarkable personalities of medieval 
Eur-Asia. It is to the new spirit embodied in Rin cen 
bzan po that the missionizing activities of the Bengali 
Ati^a and the Kashmiri Somanatha in Tibet are to be 
credited. 

He was a great translator and organizer of trans¬ 
lations. Sutras and Tantras like the LMghusamvaratantra, 
Mahdparinirvdnasutra etc., commentaries on the Tantras 

1 G. Tucci : Mdod rten e Tsa Tsa net Tibet Indiana ed Occidentale 
(Rome, 1932). 

* The German translation of the Tibetan translation of the 
original Sanskrit was done by B. Laufer in Das Chitralaksana 
(Leipzig, 1920). 

* G. Tucci : R/« cen }n(an po e la Rinascita del Buddhismo nel 
Tibet intomo al Mille (Rome, 1933). See the present author’s sum¬ 
mary of this Italian work in the Ind. His. Q. for June, 1934. 
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like the Vajra-Yogim-stotra^ the Sadamgayogatika etc. were 
Tibetanized. Tradition ascribes to Ws initiative the 
translation of over 150 Sanskrit texts. Among them are 
to be found also medical works like the Astdmga hridaya 
and veterinary treatises relating to horses, e.g., the 
Sdlihotrlya. 

Seventy-five Pandits are known to have been invited 
from India by his royal patron, the King of Guge, on 
account of his interest in Hindu culture. The transla¬ 
tion bureau established by him had on the staff such 
Indian names as follows: 

I. Dipamkara^rljnana. z. Sraddhakaravarman. 
3. Padmakaravarman. 4. Kamalagupta. 5. Dhar- 
ma^ribhadra. 6. Subhasita. 7. Gangadhara. 

8. Buddhabhadra. 9. Janardana. 10. Atisa. 
II. Buddhasrisanti. 12. Buddhakaravarman. 13. Pra- 
jnasrigupta. 14. Viryabhadra. 15. Tathagatarak- 
sita. 16. Vijaya^ridhara. 17. Devakara. 18. Su- 
bhutisrichadra. 19. Kanakavarman. 

Rin cen bzan po was not only a literary man. He 
was an architect and a great builder too. Tradition 
ascribes to him the construction of 108 temples and 
other buildings. His temples and stupas are rich in 
frescoes and wooden carvings and sculpture. Artists 
were invited under his inspiration from Nepal, Ben ^al 
as well as Kashmir. 

The Indian tradition was preserved and continued 
in Tibet at a time when in India itself Buddhism was in 
decline. Since, at any rate, the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, entire Tibet has had the appearance, in external 
form as well as in spirit, of India as she is likely to 
have been in the heyday of Mahayanism, i.e., tinder the 
sway, say, of the gods of Northern Buddhism.^ 

Getty : The Gods of Northern Buddhism (Oxford, 1914)- 
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Tibet during the entire Middle Ages can therefore 
be aptly regarded like Afghanistan and Central Asia 
during certain periods, say, up to the seventh or eighth 
centuries a. c., as but an expansion of Hindustan beyond 
the Himalayas. Lamaist Tibet is but a province of 
Buddhist India, nay, of Hindu India too, in so far, as 
the Mahayana-Lamaist-Tantric gods and rituals are 
virtually but duplicates and analogues of the Puranic- 
Tantric Neo-Hindu gods and rituals. What is generally 
known about the Indianization of China and Japan 
applies equally if not more appropriately to the Indiani- 
zation of Tibet also. 

The frescoes in the monastery at Luk illustrate 
Amitabha, Vairochana, medicine-gods, the thousand¬ 
handed and thousand-eyed AvaloHtesvara, and scenes 
in the life of Buddha. In the temple at Gumphug one 
comes across fine specimens of indigenous Tibetan art. 
Chinese influence can hardly be detected here. But, on 
the other hand, the direct imitation of Tantric patas 
of India is in evidence. Manuscripts of medical trea¬ 
tises bear illustrations of gods or masters of medicine. 
Indian Ayurveda also seems to be represented in Tibetan 
culture. 

The mandala type of architecture is represented by 
the largest temple at Toling. The form might have been 
borrowed from the temple at Somapura near Pahadpur 
in North Bengal. It is the Vajradhatu mandala of 
the Tantric cycle that is reproduced in this temple. 
Vairochana is in the centre, Aksobhya is placed in the 

also “Sino-Japanese Buddhism and Neo-Hinduism,” “The Alleged 
Extinction of Buddhism in India,” “The Bodhisattva-cult in China, 
Japan and India,” “The Buddhism of China and Japan Euphemism 
for Saiva-cum-baktaism,” “Neo-Hinduism in Trans-Himalayan 
Asia” and “Modern Hinduism” in B. K. Sarkar: Chinese Religion 
through Hindu Ejes (Shanghai, 1916) pp. 281-303. 
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east, Ratnasambhava in the south, and then come 
Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi. The eAtire Mahayanic 
pantheon is visible here, especially the one connected 
with the Sarvavid, Vaitochana, Guhyasamaja and 
Samvaratantra. 

The chapels surrounding the great temple are 
twenty in number. In the company of Vairochana, 
Vajrapani, Samvara, Sakyamuni, Lokapala, etc. are 
found very often the eight gods of medicine. Vijaya, 
Sitapatra, Tara, Prajnaparamita are the conspicuous 
figures in the “white temple.” 

At Tsaparang a temple is dedicated to Vairochana. 
As the centre of Vajradhatumandala the figure of Vaito¬ 
chana is the special favourite of the sect founded by 
Rin cen bzan po. Statues of Maitreya in gilded bronze 
and of Bhairava with five heads of which the central 
is that of a buffalo are likewise to be met with in some 
of the temples of Tsaparang. 

Lamaism is the joint product of the labours of 
Tibetan devotees who had been to India aspiring after 
spiritual perfection as well as of Indian sages who were 
invited by the Tibetans as their guides or who were 
forced to leave their fatherland on account of hostile 
attacks. Tibet is literally dotted over with bits of 
Hindu culture in religion, literature and fine arts^. 

Emperor Harsavardhana’s (606-647) Chinese con¬ 
temporary was the Tang Napoleon Tai-rsung (627-650) 
and the contact between the two was established by 
Yuan-Chwang, the Max Mueller of those days, who 
visited India in 629 and returned to his native country 
in 645. The travels of another great Chinese scholar- 

^ Cronaca della Missione Scientifica Tucct nel Tibet ^ Ocadentale 
('^953) by G. Tucci and E. Ghersi (Rome 193-t), summarized by the 
present author in the I. H. Q. for June 1935. 
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saint, Itsing, perhaps more learned than Yuan-Chwang, 
the “organizer/* and Fa Hien, the devotee or man of 
bhakti (faith), were also undertaken (671-695) under the 
Tangs (618-905), The seventh and eighth centuries 
witnessed the Indianization of Chinese culture on a 
magnificent scale such as had not been attempted be¬ 
fore. 

The conquest of Tibet by Tang Tai-tsung (627-650) 
brought India into contact with China by a new land- 
route. During the rule of this Tang Napoleon there 
were in Loyang more than three thousand Indian monks 
and ten thousand Indian families. It was through 
Indian “culture-contacts” that Chinese ideographs were 
furnished with phonetic values. As a result the Japanese 
alphabet was also created in the eighth century.^ 

The dramatic art of the Chinese was likewise in¬ 
fluenced to a certain extent by Hindu pantomimic dances 
and acrobatic performances, etc., as Bazin suggests in 
Theatre Chinois. 

During the eighth century the scholar Itsing on 
his return from travels and researches in India could 
count among his collaborators a large number of Indians 
settled in China. Some of them may be mentioned as 
follows; 

I. Anijana, a priest from Northern India. 2. 
Dharma-ratna, a priest from Tukhara. 3. Dharmananda, 
a priest from Kabul. 4. Sringi^a, a layman from Eastern 
India. 5. Gotamavajra, likewise a layman from Eastern 
India. 6. Harimati. 7, Arjuna, Prince of Kashmir. 

The mighty Tangs were followed by the brilliant 
Sung dynasty which ruled the entire Empire from 
960 to 1127, and later, only South China down to 1279. 
Under the Sungs the fortunes of Hindu culture were 


* K. Okakuta : Ideals of the East (London 1905). 
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no less prosperous than under the Tangs. Indeed by 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries not only Taoism 
but even Confucianism had been thoroughly transformed 
under Indian influence. The result was a reinterpreted 
Confucian cult or Neo-Confucianism.^ 

This was the epoch of Chu-hsi (ii 30-1200) par 
excellence who commanded the intellect and morals of 
Young China. And it is the neo-Confucianism as 
propounded by this philosopher of Sung times under 
the influence of Buddhist or Indian ideology that has 
ruled China and Japan since. The story of Hindu 
humanism from Harsa to Hemadri is the story of a 
world-process which embraced virtually three-fourths of 
Asia in its endevours at remaking. 

The ancient and medieval Chinese were strong in 
historiography. In catalogue-making also they were 
past-masters. The progress of Indianization in China 
can be followed step by step in and through the cata¬ 
logues of Buddhist sUtras. In Chinese the treatises 
bearing names which end in “/<?»” may conveniently be 
taken for catalogues. 

In 'L.itai san pao ki\ a catalogue compiled in 597, 
there is a list of 24 previous catalogues of Buddhist 
works, the oldest of which is by tradition ascribed to 
the epoch of the flrst Chinese Emperor Tsin Shi-hwai’gti 
(c B. c. 246-200). But none of these catalogues were 
seen by Fci Tchang-fang, the compiler of the Li tai 
san pao ki. 

The catalogues of Buddhist Sutras such as could be 
used by Fei Tchang-fang in 597 were three in number. 
By 730 three more catalogues were compiled. Down 

^ Edkins : Chinese Buddhism (London 1893) ch. XX. 

* P. C. Bagchi : Canon Bouddhi^ue (Paris 1927) pp. xxxii-lii. 
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to the end of the thirteenth century sixteen catalogues 
"were prepared and all these are available today. 

The charaiveti of Hindu culture was not confined to 
those Asian regions which accepted the Indian faiths 
as their own. Moslem Asia also was considerably 
Hinduized in culture. During the period from Harsa to 
Hemadri Greater India was thus flourishing in the 
Saracen Empire in Western Asia as in Central, Northern, 
Eastern and South-eastern Asia including the Islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. 

The Tanchatantra was translated first into Persian. 
From Persian it was rendered into Arabic as Kalila 
and Dimna. The medical work of Charaka likewise 
passed through Persian version into Arabic. Practically 
all the other Arabic versions of Hindu texts were made 
direct from the original.^ 

The astronomical (mathematical) works of Brahma¬ 
gupta, namely, the Brahmasiddhanta (called Sindhind in 
Arabic) and the Khanda-khadjaka (Arkand) were trans¬ 
lated into Arabic by Alfazari and Yakub Ibn Tarik 
during the reign of Mansur (753-774). 

Under Harun Alrashid (786-808) the ministers, be¬ 
longing as they did to the Barmak family, were Bud¬ 
dhists converted to Islam. It was under their auspices 
that Hindu scholars were invited to Bagdad and Sanskrit 
works on medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, philoso¬ 
phy, astrology and other subjects were translated into 
Arabic. 

At this time the son of Dhanya or Dhanin was the 
director of the hospital at Bagdad. A Hindu physician 
named Kanka was also practising there. Atri’s work on 
drinkables was introduced to the people. Vedavyasa’s 


^ E. C. Sachau : Alberuni's India (London 1910), pp. xxvii-xl. 
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work on wisdom or philosophy, allied perhaps io 
Badarayana’s Vedanta philosophy, was likewise to be 
found among the Sanskrit texts known in the Saracen 
capital. This may have had some part in the formation 
of Arabian Sufism. A Jdtaka by Satyavarman perhaps 
belonged also to the Indian literature imported into the 
Saracen Empire under Harun. Vyaghra’s book on the 
signs of swords and a work on astrology attributed to 
S N G H L, a name which it is difficult to decipher, 
are Likewise mentioned. The Buddhist story, adapted in 
Christian literature under the title of Joasaph and Bar loam, 
as well as some of the fables of Buddhaghosa relating to 
the cunning of women were also rendered available in 
Arabic during this period. 

Treatises on Sarpavidyd (science of snakes), on 
Visavidyd (science of poison), auguring, talismans, veteri¬ 
nary art, sex-lore, logic, ethics, politics, war, and general 
philosophy arc known to have been translated by the 
Saracens. The Moslem authors wrote also commen¬ 
taries, adaptations and summaries etc. of the Hindu 
books. 

At home in Khiva Alberuni (979-1048) was in a posi¬ 
tion to study the Brah'-iasiddbdnta, the KhandakJjddyaka, 
the Charaka Samhitd and the Vanchatantra in Arabic 
versions. An Arabic translation of Vitte^vara’s Kar^ ra- 
sdra could likewise be used by him. There were in 
existence also certain Arabic treatises on astronomy and 
chronology in which the knowledge ol Hindu mathe¬ 
matics was implied. 

While in India (1017-30 ? ) he wrote his work on 
India in which in addition to his special subjects, namely, 
astronomy and mathematics, philosophy, literature, 
general culture etc. are introduced. The sub-title of the 
book is “An accurate description of all categories of 
Hindu thought, as well those which are admissible as 
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those which must be rejected.” Besides, during the 
same period he produced a number of independent trea¬ 
tises. These ate being enumerated below: 

1. A treatise on the determination of the naksatras 
or lunar stations. 

2. The Khajal-alkusufaini in which among other 
items the theory of Yoga is described. 

3. The Arabic Khanda Khadjaka, more or less simi¬ 
lar in contents to No. 2. 

4. A book in which the Karanas are described. 

5. A treatise on the various systems of numera¬ 
tion in use among different nations including the Indian. 

6. The Key of Astronomy. 

7. Treatises on the methods for the computation 
of longitude. 

Two works of Varahamihira were translated into 
Arabic by Alberuni. The one was the Brihatsamhitd 
and the other the L^ghujdtaka. A Sanskrit treatise on 
loathsome diseases owes its Arabic rendering to him. 
Among philosophical works he is responsible for the 
translation of Kapila’s Sdmkhja and Patanjali’s treatise 
on Yoga as well as of the Gitd. 

Translations from the Vismdharmottara Purdna, 
Visnu Purdm, Matsya Purdna, Vdyu-Purdna and the 
Aditya-Purdna are to be found in Alberuni’s work on 
India. 

As for the works on astronomy, mathematics etc. 
his book exhibits knowledge of (i) Brahmagupta’s Pulih- 
siddhdnta, Brahmasiddhdnta, Khandakhddyak^, and Uttara- 
khandakhddyaka, of which the first three were translated 
by himself into Arabic, (2) Balabhadra’s commentary on 
the Khandakhddyaka, (3) Varahamihira’s PanchaUddbdntikd 
and Brihatjdtakam in addition to the two other works 
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translated by himself, (4) Utpala’s commentary on the 
Brihatsamhitd, (5) a book by Aryabhata TL, (6) Vitte- 
^vara’s Karanasdra, (7) Vijayanandin’s Karanatilaka, (8) 
Sripdla, (9) Book of the RJsi Bhuvanakosa, (loj Book of the 
Brdhman Bhattila, (ii) Book of Durlabha, (12) Book of 
fivasarman, (13) Book of Samaja, (14) Book of Auliatta, 
(15) Panchdia Minor Mdnasa, (16) Mahadeva Chandra- 
bija’s Sarvadhara, (17) a calendar from Kashmir. 

Among other Hindu books that went to the making 
of Alberuni’s India may be mentioned (i) Haribhata’s 
dictionary, (2) a treatise on the medicine of elephants, 
(3) Pat. Mahdbhdrata, (4) the Kd/ndjana, (5) Manu’s Dhar- 
masdstra, and last but not least, (6) the Gitd. 

Previous to the composition of the work on India 
Alberuni had translated two Sanskrit books into Arabic, 
as he says in the preface (Vol. i. p. 8), one about the 
origines and a description of all created beings called 
Sdmkhya, and another about the emancipation of the 
soul from the fetters of the body called Pdtanjali. 
According to this eleventh century Moslem “indologist” 
“these two books contain most of the elements of the 
belief of the Hindus.” He hoped that the work on 
India would “enable the reader to dispense with these 
two earlier ones, and with other books of the s-’me 
kind.” 

Alberuni was convinced that “misrepresentation” 
(Vol. 1. p. 5) was “much in fashion among those who 
undertake the task of giving an account of religious 
and philosophical systems from which they slightly differ 
or to which they are entirely opposed.” While examin¬ 
ing the manner in which he classifies the “misreporters” 
and liars about other nations we are easily reminded of 
another great Moslem scholar, Abul Fazl, who nearly 
six centuries later, analysed the causes of intolerance 
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and prejudices of races against one another. It is 
interesting that two of the greatest intellectuals of the 
Moslem world were inspired by the self-same ideal, 
namely, the love of truth as well as the desire to rescue 
the Moslem conception about Hindu culture from 
hearsay as well as second-hand information. Not less 
significant is the fact that in attempting to be “objective” 
narrators of a “simple historic record of facts” both 
have exhibited definite pro-Hindu leanings, although, of 
course, Alberuni’s propaganda in favour of the Hindu 
achievements does not verge on the almost hundred 
per cent identification of Abul Fazl, the “Hindusthani 
Shaikh”, with the fortunes of his Hindu countrymen. 

In regard to Hindu religion and philosophy Alberuni 
makes it a point to distinguish between the educated 
and the uneducated classes. This distinction is with 
him eternal. In the case of the Arabs and Greeks also 
he observes that the ideas of men and women differ 
according as they arc cultivated or not. 

“It is well known,” says he, “that the popular 
mind leans towards the sensible world and has an 
aversion to the world of abstract thought which is 
only understood by highly educated people, of whom 
in every time and every place there are only few.” 
He is therefore not surprised that among the Hindus 
“idols are erected only for uneducated low-class people 
of little understanding and that the Hindu never made 
an idol of any supernatural being, much less of God.” 
(Vol. I p. 122). In the sixteenth century (1598) Abul 
Fazl also took the same liberal view about Hindu 
images. 

Alberuni describes the “educated people” among the 
Flindus as calling God Ihara^ i.e., self-sufficing and bene¬ 
ficent who gives without receiving. They consider the 
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unity of God as absolute (Vol. 1 . p. 31). Then passing 
“from the ideas of the educated people among the 
Hindus to those of the common people,” he observes, 
“that they present a great variety and that “some of 
them are simply abominable.” 

But Alberuni is faithful to the Koranic gospel of 
“speaking the truth even if it were against yourselves” 
{Sitray 4, 134). It is therefore quite in keeping with his 
love of truth to admit at once that “similar errors also 
occur in other religions. Nay, even in Islam we must 
decidedly disapprove, e.g., of the anthropomorphic 
doctrines, the teachings of the Jabriyya sect, the pro¬ 
hibition of the discussion of religious topics and such 
like.” 

The Hindu culture that was assimilated by Al¬ 
beruni was presented by him to his readers in the 
perspective of Greek thought. It is very noteworthy 
that the manner in which we moderns try to institute 
parallels or identities between the Hindu and the Hel¬ 
lenic ideologies can be traced back to this 'Vfghan- 
Moslem scientist and philosopher of the eleventh century. 
In his work on India the Moslems found Plato, Proclus, 
Aristotle, Grammaticus, Alexander of Aphrodosias, 
Apollonius of Tyana, Porphyry, Ammonius, Aratus, Ga- 
lenus, Ptolemy and Pseudo-Kallisthenes rubbing shoul¬ 
ders with the authors of the Sdmkhya, Yoga, the Gita and 
other systems (Vol. I. pp. xlii, xxlii). Nor is this all. 
His comparative method served to bring in the Hindu 
ideas into the milieu of Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, 
Manichaean, and Sufi sources. 

Arabic culture was in those days the connecting 
link between Asia and Europe. Alberuni was thus 
functioning in Moslem Asia and beyond, indeed in the 
entire Christian world, in much the same manner as his 
great Chinese predecessors of the seventh century. 
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Yuan Chwang and Itsing, in China and Japan, so far as 
the propagation of Hindu culture is concerned. This 
Moslem mathematician of Khiva is an important land¬ 
mark and agent in the establishment of Greater India. 
His services to the charaiveti, the dynamic march of 
Creative India are immense. Not the least paradoxical 
feature in this evolution consists in the fact that wliile 
his masters of the Ghazni House were laying the 
foundations of a Moslem raj in India his scientific and 
philosophical researches in Hindu culture were contri¬ 
buting to the Hinduization of the Moslem world and, 
through the Moslems, of the culture of Europe in 
exactly the same friendly spirit as had been shown by 
the Barmak ministry and others during the days “of 
good Harun Alrashid.” 


SECTION 9 

INDIAN IMPACTS ON MODERN EUR-AMERICA 

Modern civilization may be said to begin in 1776 
with the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
Its formative period may be taken to have closed with 
1815, when the fall of the Napoleonic empire, on the one 
hand, and the almost assured success of the “Industrial 
Revolution” on the other were laying the foundations of a 
new interpolitical system and a new socio-economic order 
throughout the world. Ever since the year No. i of this 
new culture India has been in intimate touch with the 
West; for by the Regulating Act of 1772, the year of the 
partition of Poland, England took charge of the adminis¬ 
tration of the eastern provinces of the present British 
India. 

It goes without saying that the achievements of the 
Occidental world in industry, science, philosophy and the 
fine arts during the nineteenth century have profoundly 
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influenced the thoughts and activities of the people of 
India, as of other regions in Asia. But what is most 
likely to be missed by the student of culture-history is 
the fact that even the ancient and medieval civilization 
of the Hindus has been one of the feeders of this modern 
civilization itself, i.e., that the cultural movements in 
Europe and America since 1776 have been affected to an 
appreciable extent by the achievements of free India 
down to that period. 

Naval Architecture 

In the days of the sailing ships and oaken vessels, 
the naval engineering of the Hindus was efficient and 
advanced enough to be drawn upon with confidence for 
European shipping. At Madapollum, for example, on 
the Madras coast, many English merchants used to have 
their vessels yearly built. The Hindu ship architects 
could ingeniously perform all sorts of iron works, e.g., 
spikes, bolts, anchors etc. “Very expert master-builders 
there are several here,” says the English traveller, Thomas 
Bowrey in his Geographical Account of Countries Kound the 
Bay of Bengal (1669-1675); “they build very well, and 
launch with as much discretion as I have seen in any part 
of the world. They have an excellent way of making 
shrouds, stays, or any other riggings for ships.” 

Writing even as late as 1789, on the eve of the Indus- 
rial Revolution in Europe, Solvyns, the French traveller, 
could still recommend, in his Ces Hindous (Vol. III., 
i8ii), the Hindu method of uniting the planks as “not 
unworthy of the imitation of Europeans ” He says, 
“In ancient times the Hindus excelled in the art of 
constructing vessels, and the present Hindus can in this 
respect still offer models to Europe.” 

In the building of a boat the Hindus began by choos¬ 
ing a large piece of timber which they bent as they 
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pleased. To the two ends of this they attached another 
piece thicker than it, and covered this simple frame with 
planks; “but they have a particular manner of joining 
these planks to each other, by flat cramps with two 
points which enter the boards to be joined, and use 
common nails only to join the planks to the knee. For 
the sides of the boat they have pieces of wood which 
outpass the planks. This method is as solid as it is 
simple.” 

Some of the Hindu methods were actually assimilat¬ 
ed by the Europeans. Thus, as the French writer ob¬ 
serves: “The English, attentive to everything which 
relates to naval architecture, have borrowed from the 
Hindus many improvements which they have adopted 
with success to their own shipping.” Further, the 
Portuguese “imitated” the pointed prow in their India- 
ships. This was a characteristic feature of the grab, a 
Hindu ship with three masts. 

The industrial and material culture of Old India 
was thus sufficiently vital to influence contemporary 
Europe at the threshold of the nineteenth century civi¬ 
lization. The tradition is reported also by old American 
sea-captains that fishing boats like the sloop, yawl, 
cutter, etc. so common in the United States waters were 
modelled in the “colonial period” on Hindu patterns. 

Tbe So-called Bell-Lancasferlaa Pedagogics 

During the formative period of the modern educa¬ 
tional systems in Europe and America, the pedagogy 
of the Hindus, especially on its elementary side, has 
played an important part. 

It is well-known that primary education was grossly 
neglected in America during the first half-century of her 
independence. In England even so late as 1843, 
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32 per cent of men and 49 per cent of women had to sign 
their names on the marriage register with a cross. 
Illiteracy was the rule in France also at the time of the 
Revolution, as Arthur Young observed. Guizot’s 
Education Commission (1833) found that “the ignor¬ 
ance was general” and that “all the teachers did not 
know how to write.” 

In an age of paucity of “public schools” private 
educational efforts naturally elicited the people’s admira¬ 
tion. And none drew more sympathy and support than 
Andrew Bell’s (1753-1823) “mutual-tuition” or “pupil- 
teacher” or “monitorial” system of school management. 
His first school was founded in England in 1798, but in 
less than a dozen years 1000 schools were opened to 
teach 200,000 children. This “mutual instruction” was a 
craze in France also under the Restoration. The same 
system, known in America after Lancaster (1778-1838), 
the English rival of Dr. Bell in theology, was in vogue 
in the New England States during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. It could become so universal simply 
because of its cheapness as it did not involve the appoint¬ 
ment of teachers. And as to its educational value. Bell 
was so enthusiastic as to declare, after visiting Pestalozzi’s 
school at Yverdun in 1815, that in another twelve years 
mutual instruction would be adopted by the whole v.'orld 
and Pestalozzi’s method would be forgotten. 

What, now, is the origin of this much-applauded 
mutual instruction or monitorial system, the so-called 
BeU-Lancasterian “discovery” in pedagogy? Historians of 
education are familiar with the fact that the plan of 
making one boy teach others has been indigenous to India 
for centuries. Bell, liimself, in his Mutual Tuition (Pt. I. 
ch. I, V) describes how in Afadras he came into contact 
with a school conducted by a single master or super¬ 
intendent through the medium of the scholars themselves. 
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And, in fact, in England the monitorial system or the 
method of making every boy at once a master and a 
scholar is known as the “Madras system.” 

England’s debt to India in pedagogics has been fitly 
acknowledged in the tablet in Westminster Abbey, which 
describes Andrew Bell as “the eminent founder of the 
Madras System of Education, which has been adopted 
within the British empire, as the national system of 
education for the children of the poor.” 

Sakmtald and the Romantic Movement 

The romantic movement in Germany and England, 
with its aftermath, the English pre-Raphaelite movement, 
has been one of the greatest forces in Europe’s modern 
letters and art. The poetry of Old India has furnished 
an impetus to this current also of nineteenth century 
thought. 

The Sakuntald of Kalidasa, the Hindu dramatist of 
the fifth century a. c., was Englished by Jones in 1789. 
Foster’s German rendering (1791) of it from the English 
version at once drew the notice of Herder (1744-1803), 
the great champion of comparative methodology and 
Weltliteratur. And Herder introduced it to Goethe on 
whom the effect was as tremendous as that of the dis¬ 
covery of America on geographers and of Neptune on 
students of astronomy. Goethe’s ecstasy expressed itself 
in the ultra-enthusiastic lines : 

“Wilt thou the blossoms of the spring, the fruits 

of late autumn. 

Wilt thou what charms and enraptures. 

Wilt thou what satisfies and nourishes. 

Wilt thou in one name conceive heaven and earth, 
I name, Sakuntala, thee, and in that is everything 

said.” 
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These are the words of a man who in 1771 had 
dramatized the narrative of Goetz, a medieval bandit. 
The sentiment in favour of the Rousseauesque “state of 
nature,” the love of “ancient rchques,” the Bolshevist 
revolt against the status quo of art, the subversion of 
classic restraint, the lyric abandon to the promptings of 
the imagination, the awakening of the sense of wonder, 
and the craving of the soul for the unknown, the mystery 
—a great deal of all that was later to be associated with 
Scott, Shelley, Schiller, and Lamartine had been antici¬ 
pated and focused in that drama of Sturm und Drang 
(storm and stress). It is not strange, therefore, that the 
great “futurist” of the eighteenth century, the father 
of modernism in European literature, should have 
welcomed the Hindu Shakespeare as warmly as he 
did the Elizabethan. For in Goethe’s eyes wistfully 
looking for more light, more spontaneity, more 
freedom, both shed the “light that never was on 
sea or land,” the one as the star of the Middle 
Ages, the other as the sun of a hitherto unknown 
world. 

Sakuntald left an indelible impression upon the 
literary activity of this pioneer of romanticism. It is the 
story of a woman with child deserted by her lover. The 
Gretchen-episode in the tragedy of Faust may thur have 
been inspired by the dramatist of India. At any rate, 
German critics have pointed out that the conversation 
between the poet, the manager and the Merry Andrew in 
the prelude to Faust is modelled upon that in Kalidasa’s 
play, in which the manager and one of the actresses talk 
as to the kind of performance they are to give. Sakuntald 
occupied a great place in the dramatic and lyrical ima¬ 
gination of Schiller ^so, in whose Thalia Germans are 
familiar with his Indian reminiscences. It is well known, 
besides, how the schoene Weihlichkeii which he failed to 
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discover in the Greek classics he found at last in the 
Hindu drama. 

The Sakuntald furore has lasted till almost today. 
One of the noblest “overtures” in European music is the 
Sakuntald overture of the Hungarian composer Gold- 
mark (1830-1915). 

The Gita in Eur-A.merica 

Another force that Old India has contributed to the 
life and thought of the modern world is the profound 
optimism of the Gita (ca. b. c. 600-200?), a section of the 
Mahdbhdrata (the Great Epic). The Gita was translated 
into English in 1785. It was popularized in Germany by 
Herder and Humboldt. Since then its Leitmotif hiL's, been 
absorbed by the sponge-like minds of the greatest 
thinkers of Eur-America. It may be said to be held in 
solution in almost every great “poetical philosophy” or 
“philosophical poetry” of our times down to Bergsonian 
“intuition.” 

In the first place, the Gita is the philosophy of duty 
and niskdma karma (work for its own sake), of the “cate¬ 
gorical imperative.” In the second place, it tries to solve 
the mystery of death, which is but an aspect of the larger 
and more comprehensive problem of the evil. The solu¬ 
tion is reached in the conceptions of the immortality of 
the soul, the infinite goodness of God, the nothingness 
of death, and the virtual denial of the existence of evil. 
Such postulates are of the deepest significance as much 
to the lover who seeks an “eternal” union of hearts, as 
to the warrior who must bid adieu to the body in order 
to save the soul. This Bible of Old India has therefore 
influenced not only the Imitation of Christ by Thomas 4 
Kempis but also Tennyson’s In Memoriam and Brown¬ 
ing’s La Saisia^, both inspired by the death of friends. 
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The “obstinate questionings” in Browning’s poet¬ 
ry are the same as those of Arjuna in the Gita, viz : 

“Does the soul survive the body? 

Is there God’s self—^no or yes?” 

The answer in both 1m Satsiav^ and the Gita is in the 
emphatic affirmative. It is a message of hope to suffe¬ 
ring humanity. Men and women in distress can brace 
their hearts up if they are assured that somehow through 
God’s mysterious dispensation the good persists in and 
through the evils that are apparent. This Hindu 
optimism is voiced also by Walt Whitman, the voraci¬ 
ous student of world-thought, in the following words : 

“Roaming in thought over the Universe 

I saw the little that is Good steadily hastening 

towards immortality. 

And the vast all that is called Evil, 

I saw hastening to merge itself and become lost 

and dead.” 

Tennyson had made only a tentative and halting 
statement to the same effect, namely, 

“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 

But the paean of the Upanisadic ananda (or bl'ss) 
and dmrita (or immortality) rises clearly forth in 
Browning, thus : 

“Why rushed the discord in, but that harmony should 
be prized?” 

Further, 

“The evil is null, is nought; is silence, implying 
sound; 

On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heavens, “ a 
perfect round.” 
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The syllogism of the Gita leads, indeed, on 
such-like arguments, to the more drastic conclusion: 

“Up then! and conquerl in thy might arise! 

Fear not to slay the soul, for the soul never dies”. 

Even militarism and man- killin g are thus not evils 
in Hindu optimism. No wonder that the Gita should 
have been a source of inspiration to the most diverse 
minds seeking comfort and strength. It could not fail 
to be a trumpet to the prophets of Duty, and such pro¬ 
phets were Carlyle, the sage of Chelsea, and Mazzini, 
the political mystic of the Italian regeneration. 

With the memorable words, “Close thy Byron, 
open thy Goethe,” Carlyle sent forth his Sartor Re- 
sartus to the English people, as the manifesto of an al- 
round Germanism. This German Kultur was the idea¬ 
lism of Kant, Lessing, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, the 
nearest European ally of Hindu monism. It opened the 
Anglo-Saxon mind to the sense of the infinite, of the 
majesty of the spiritual self, and electrified the soul to the 
recognition of the “duties that lie nearest thee.” The 
gospel that taught to “make thy numerator zero in order 
that the quotient may be infinite” converted the Bosto¬ 
nians of the trans-Atlantic world from Lockites into 
metaphysicians. This “new thought” of the day was 
worshipped by Parker and Emerson around the Dial. 
The New England Transcendentalists thus became 
kinsmen of the Hindus (Infra, p. 115). 

Manu as the Inspirer of Nietzsche 

Nietzsche’s Dionysian cult is one of the latest 
great forces in world-culture. The web of recent Eur- 
American life is being supremely invigorated by the 
warp of the Nietzschean ]Vill to Rower. It is interes¬ 
ting to observe that almost the whole of this new cult is 
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reared on Hindu humanism and energism. Old India 
has contributed its hoary Manu as the master-builder in 
order to boss the supermen who are to architecture the 
Occident of the twentieth century. 

Nietzsche, like the “futurists” of aU ages, believes 
that the world is in need of a thorough-going “transva¬ 
luation of values.” How is that to be effected? The means 
to the re-humanizing of humanity have been devised, 
says he, by the Hindus. “Close thy Bible, open thy 
Code of Manu” is his prescription. And why? Because 
Manu is the propounder of an “affirmative” religion,— 
the religion of the “deification of power,” whereas Chris¬ 
tianity is the creed of the slave, the pariah, the chandala 
(The Will etc., Vol. I, ii. p. 126). Says Nietzsche : 

“One breathes more freely, after stepping out of 
the Christian atmosphere of hospitals and poisons into 
this more salubrious, loftier and more spacious world. 
What a wretched thing the New Testament is beside 
Manu, what an evil odour hangs around itl” (The 
Twilight of Idols, p. 46) 

In Nietzsche’s estimation Alanu is also a better 
because more frank teacher of political science than 
the philosophers, insincere as they are, of the Western 
world. Thus, “Manu’s words again are simple and 
dignified; virtue could hardly rely on her own 
strength alone. Really it is only the fear of punishment 
that keeps men in their limits and leaves every one in 
peaceful possession of his own” (The Will etc,, II, iv, 
p. 184). 

In international politics Hindu theory since the 
days of Kautalya (fourth century b. c.), generally consi¬ 
dered in Germany to be the Bismarck of the first 
Hindu empire, has been candidly Machiavellian. 
Nietzsche finds greater truth in the mercilessly correct 
8 
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view of international relations given by the Hindus 
than in the hypocritical statements of Occidental states¬ 
men whose actions belie their words.” In Nietzsche’s 
language (TAe Willy II, iv. p. 183), 

“Rather what Manu says is probably truer: we 
must conceive of all the states on our own frontier, and 
their allies, as being hostile, and for the same reason, 
we must consider all of their neighbours as being 
friendly to us.” 

This is the celebrated doctrine of mandala (“geopo¬ 
litical” sphere of states) fully described in Kautalya’s 
Artha-Jastra and Kamandaka’s Nitiy both treatises on 
politics. 

The fundamental reason for Nietzsche’s sympathy 
with, and advocacy of, Hindu culture is to be found in 
the fact that the Hindus were keenly alive to the 
animality in human life and interests, and that their 
Weltanschauung embodied the joy of living in its entirety. 
As Nietzsche observes, Manu has “organized the highest 
possible means of making life flourish.” Further, 

“The fact that, in Christianity, ‘holy’ ends are en¬ 
tirely absent, constitutes my objection to the means it 

enjoys.My feelings are quite the reverse when I read 

the Lawbook of Manu,.an incomparably intellec¬ 
tual and superior work. 11 is replete with noble 

values, it is filled with a feeling of perfection, with a 
saying of yea to life, and a triumphant sense of well-be¬ 
ing in regard to itself and to life, the sun shines upon 
the whole book. All those things which Christianity 
smothers with its bottomless vulgarity, procreation, 
woman, marriage, are here treated with earnestness, 
with reverence, with love and confidence” ij!he Anti¬ 
christ y pp. 214-215). 

It is this secular outlook, this positive stand¬ 
point, this humanism that, according to Nietzsche, has 
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given a sanctity to life in Hindu thought. “I know of 
no book,” says he, “in which so many delicate and 
kindly things are said to woman, as in the Lawbook of 
Manu; these old gray-beards and saints have a manner 
of being gallant to women which perhaps cannot be 
surpassed. ‘The breath of a woman,’ says Manu, on 
one occasion, ‘the breast of a maiden, the prayer of a 
child, and the smoke of the sacrifice are always pure.’ 
Elsewhere he says; ‘There is nothing purer than the 
light of the sun, the shadow cast by the cow, air, 
water, fire and the breath of a maiden’ (Tbe Antichrist^ 
p. 215). 


Hindu Culture in America 

America is generally supposed to be outside the 
sphere of influence of Hindu culture. But the facts are 
quite otherwise. The beginnings of the Yale University 
at New Haven were laid with the money that had been 
earned in Southern India. American architects and town- 
planners while discussing the old “colonial” style of 
their buildings take care to point out that the forms of 
these bungalows were borrowed by their fathers from 
the villas of Bengal. These were the eighteenth century 
conditions. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the 
Transcendentalists of Boston were at home as much in 
the new idealism of Kant, Fichte and Hegel as in the 
Upanisads and Gita of India. Thoreau, Parker and 
Emerson were propagating the cult ot Vedanta, as 
suggested above (p. 112), through their organ, the Dial. 

The great energist and democrat, Walt Whitman, 
found the inspiration for his epoch-making heaves of 
Grass not only in the activities of the American 
“pioneers” but in the soul-enfranchising thoughts culled 
from Hindu literature as well. 
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From Abraham Lincoln to Roosevelt American in¬ 
dustry, commerce and finance have been almost daily 
oriented to the problems of Indian cotton and silver. 
And on the other hand the American Universities and 
Academies have been establishing chair after chair for 
Indie studies. Lanman’s Harvard Oriental Series is a 
model of researches in indology. Bloomfield’s Vedic 
investigations, Hopkins’s Mahdbhdrata studies, Ryder’s 
treatment of Kalidasa, Jackson’s contributions to Iranic 
scholarship are but a few of the many substantial 
works that the American men and women have used to 
enrich their life and thought with “Hindu” data. 

It is this pro-Indian trend of American idealism and 
humanistic approach to culture that was responsible for 
the tremendous reception accorded to our Vivekananda 
in 1893. For the last thirty years, i.e., since 1905 the 
American people has been extending its welcome to In¬ 
dian ideas and enterprises in a most remarkable manner. 
Indian travellers, students, businessmen, scholars, publi¬ 
cists, missionaries,—^men and women of every descrip¬ 
tion have found hearty reception in American homes, 
clubs, workshops, schools, and parties. Today the 
American mind is as open, as receptive, as cordial to 
“Hindu” ideals and activities as it ever was, and is indeed 
fostering the growth of a spiritual “Greater India” in 
the New Hemisphere. 


India in Western literature. Universities and Movies 

During the romantic period while Shelley was sing¬ 
ing of '^champak odours,” Schiller was trying to adapt 
%akuntald to the German stage and Heine was discover¬ 
ing the “schoensten Orf^ on the banks of the Ganges. 
The latter’s “D/V Lotosblum aengstigt” has subsequendy 
been set to music by Schumann. 
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French romanticism was perhaps fed more on Mo¬ 
hammedan than on Hindu sources, e.g. the Orientales of 
Victor Hugo (1829) and of Lamartine (1834). Le Conte 
de Lisle (1820-94) is known to have travelled “in the 
Indies.” Victor Cousin (1792-1862) had not, however, 
failed, eclectic as he was, to make use of the Hindu con¬ 
tributions brought to light in his days. In his Histoire 
de la philosophie as in Janet’s Histoire de la science politique 
the Western will find the Hegelian interpretation of the 
Hindu “spirit.” Besides, the misery of the “untouchable 
classes” in Indian population had evoked a powerful 
French tragedy, Paria (1821) by Delavigne, which at 
the ‘‘Comedie Franfaise”^ Theatre served to give a fillip 
to the spirit of social equality that had been fostered 
by the “ideas of 1789.” 

Sanskrit poetry has been quite lucky in its European 
translators. Griffith’s exquisite English verse has popu¬ 
larized the Pjdmdjana, the Kaghuvamla and other epics and 
lyrics. In French the translations by Bergaigne, Victor 
Henry, Herold and others are well known. The Indische 
Liebesljrik by Rueckert (1788-1866), a poet and scholar, 
master as he was of diction, has enriched German 
poetry with love songs from Kalidasa, Bharavi, Bhartri- 
hari and Jayadeva. The Kitusamhara and the Gita ''an 
be read in Italian on account of PizzagaUi. 

During the nineteenth century, especially in its latter 
half and since, the Universities of Eur-America have 
almost vied with one another in introducing Indie sub¬ 
jects, indianisme, or indology in their curricula. The 
result is well known to savants who are interested in the 
publications of the Royal Asiatic Society through its 
Branches, the Asiatique, Deutsche Morgcnlasn- 

^ A. F. Herold : UInde d la Comidie Franfaise et d la Comedie 
Italienm tn 1770 (Paris, 1911). 
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dische Gesellschaft, the Kern Institute (of Holland), the 
American Oriental Society, the International Congress of 
Orientalists and so forth. The investigations of these 
learned societies may be said to be chiefly, if not exclu¬ 
sively, oriented to theologico-metaphysical scholarship, 
to archaeology, and to philology, especially to the gram¬ 
mar of the “dead” languages. The kind of work that 
has been done in this direction can be easily sampled 
out from Sylvain Levi’s account of French indology 
(with bibliography) in a chapter of Lm Science Franfaise 
(Vol. II 1915), C. Brockelman’s Die morgenlaendischen Stu- 
dien in Deutschland in the Zeitschrift der D. M. G. (1922)^ 
and G. Gabrieli’s Bibliografia degli Studi Orientalistici in 
Italia dal 1912 al 1934 (1935). 

Modern India has remained a taboo in these learned 
societies until almost today. But as the interest in the 
living Indian languages is already evident in the scho¬ 
larly work of Grierson in England and Jules Bloch {Jui 
Formation de langue marathie, 1914) i^i France it is not 
perhaps to be doubted that contemporary India is likely 
soon to be attacked by orientalists,—from the philolo¬ 
gical angle at any rate. The School of Oriental Studies 
in London may be said to have set the example (1912) 
(p. 126). 

But while the “upper ten thousands” in the field of 
science have neglected the present-day life and institutions 
of India, consuls, diplomats, governors, missionaries, 
merchants and travellers have tried to furnish Anglo- 
American, French and German literature with reports of 
what is going on in the South-Asian dependency. Con¬ 
temporary Eur-American fiction and drama are therefore 
in a position to exploit Indian themes for modern art. The 

^ E. Windisch: Geschichte der Sanskritphilologie und Indischen 
Altertumskunde, Vol. I. (Strasburg 1917) and Vol. II (Berlin 1920). 
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Western “masses” derive their knowledge about India 
and the East from these sources,—and more especially 
perhaps from the cinemas and moving picture theatres 
which either seek to dramatize the extant storyliterature- 
or otherwise attempt to objectify the impressions of their 
own agents who are deputed to the spot in order to 
collect first-hand information. 

The India that has thus passed current in the lay 
mind of Eur-America can be visualized in one of the 
master-pieces of contemporary German drama, the 
Spiegel-Mensch (Mirror-Man) of Werfel (1920), which has 
been described as a “second Fausf” in La Noavelle Revue 
Fraufaise of Paris. All the important incidents in this 
play take place in the East which is exhibited with its 
snakes and magic, its alleged pessimism and supersti¬ 
tion. 

The Indian references in Sudermann likewise are 
anything but flattering. The Hindu hermits are brought 
in in his Es lehe das Leben. In his Die Ehre the dramatist 
shows not only the tropics with their palms, oranges, 
parrots and monkeys, the Sumatra tobaccos and spices, 
the regions of Central Asia, the Tibetan grandee, and the 
custom prevailing in Tibet of entertaining the guest with 
one’s wife, but also India with its hot climate, its water- 
pipes, shawls, light blue sapphires, and its golden image 
of Ganesa, the god of success, riding a rat. 

Such specimens of indianisme abound in the Eur- 
American letters of the present-day. These are in fact 
acquiring a wide notoriety through the interest that has 
been recently popularized in mysticism and “Hindu 
philosophy” or the so-called Hindu “point of view.” 
The success of “ Hindu ” lectures on yoga in Eur- 
America, the inroads of theosophy upon contem¬ 
porary “new thoughters,” and last but not least, the 
Tagore-cult, which the Nobel-prize has served to 
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establish for mankind since 1913—all these have been 
tending somewhat to divert Western attention from the 
India of flesh and blood, the India of human interests 
and ambitions to the India of phantasy and romance. 
But fortunately during the same period the thousand 
and one constructive and materialistic activities of 
Young India have succeeded in creating a reaction in 
the Occidental estimate of the Indian spirit. 

In the young but sturdy republic of Czechoslovakia 
there are today novelists and poets whose creative ima¬ 
gination can cover in its sympathetic sweep the activities 
and sentiments of the men and women on the banks of 
the Ganges. Attention may be invited to the romance 
entitled A Palace on the Banks of the Ganges by A. 
Czech-Czechenherz published at Prague in 1954. The 
same author’s work, Shiva : Divine Dancer^ came out in 
1935.1 

It is interesting to observe that even before 
Czechoslovakia was born as an independent sovereign 
state Czech (Bohemian) thinkers used to discuss the 
problems of social life and cultural development almost 
in the same manner as their colleagues in far-off India. 
The ideals and methods preached in 1894, for instance, 
by one who is none other than the octogenarian Presi¬ 
dent Masaryk of today, in his book. The Ct^ech Question^ 
might virtually word for word be found in the Swadeshi 
Samdj (Indigenous Society) of our Rabindranath Tagore 
published in 1904. The lines of thought were so uni¬ 
form. 

Verily, in the Czech soul there is something which 
makes the Slavic men and women akin to the people of 

^ For the translation of the main contents of these Czech 
works I am indebted to the Czechoslovak Consul in Calcutta, 
Dr. J. Lusk. 
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India. And it is of this affinity of spirit between India 
and Czechoslovakia that we are further convinced in 
the essay on “Awakened India” by Prof. Lesny, which 
is used as a preface to Czech-Czcchenherz’s romance. 

One must not ignore the important part that the 
India-section of the museums in Great Britain or the 
Fine Arts Museums of New York, Boston, Cleveland and 
other American cities, the Musk Guimet of Paris, the 
Museum fuer Voelkerkunde in Berlin and Munich or the 
Tretiatov Gallery in Moscow have played in contributing 
not only to the studies in comparative art-history and 
art-technique but also to the enrichment of modern 
Western plastic arts by furnishing hints and suggestions. 
In Vincent Van Gogh the Dutch master’s letters of a 
l^ost-lmpressionist the student of painting is familiar with 
the motifs d la japonaise which were being introduced in 
Europe about the middle of the last century. India’s 
part in the technique of post-impressionist art will be 
apparent to observers of the new “artistic” anatomies 
exhibited by the “moderns” since Cezanne. 

Sanskritic Culture and the ^^Comparative” Sciences 

The greatest differentium between the modern 
civilization and all that the world witnessed between 
the Mohenjo Daro or Chaldaean ages and the indusirial 
revolution is the phenomenal expansion of the human 
mind. This has brought in its train a catholicity of 
interests and toleration of divergent views. In this 
emancipation of the intellect from the thraldom of 
parochial and racial outlook Old India’s contribu¬ 
tion has probably been the most helpful and sigm- 
ficant. The reason is not far to seek. I'he “dis¬ 
covery of Sanskrit” by the European scholars of the 
eighteenth century opened the portals to the series of 
sciences called “comparative.” And it is this that has 
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rendered possible the recognition, though not complete 
yet, of the fundamental uniformity in the reactions of 
man to the stimuli of the universe. 

The trend of latter-day scholarship is to detect, 
through the ages of history, the close parallelism and 
pragmatic identity between Hindustan and Europe 
not only in theology and god-lore, but in rationalism, 
positive science, civic life, legal sense, democratic 
ideals, militarism, morals, manners, and what not. 
The evidences from the Hindu angle are being sup¬ 
plemented in recent years by the findings of Egypt¬ 
ology, Assyriology, and Sinology, i.e., the sciences 
dealing with extra-“Aryan” culture-zones.^ The estab¬ 
lishment of a comparative psychology of the races, past 
and present. Oriental and Occidental, is thus being 
looked for as the greatest work of anthropological resear¬ 
ches in the twentieth century. The data are already 
varied and extensive enough to employ the energies of a 
“new Montesquieu” such as Myres expects in his In¬ 
fluence of Anthropology upon the Course of Political Science 
(1916). The sociological investigations of the Russian- 
American scholar Pitirim Sorokin, e.g., those published 
in Social Mobility (1927), Contemporary Sociological Theories 
(1928), and Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (1929) 
furnish instances of new orientations in which the 
conventional postulates about the East and its alleged 
distinctions from the West have been proven to be 
unsound. 

The first fruit of the discovery was “comparative 
philology.” Jones founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
at Calcutta in 1784, and in 1786 hit upon the hypothesis 

^ H. Goetz : Epocben der indischen Yadtur (Leipzig 1929); H. 
Piper : Die Geset^e der Weltgeschichte (Leipzig) : Der geseteynaessige 
Lebenslauf der Voelker Chinas und Japans (1929), Indien (1931), 
Aegypten (1933). 
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of a common source of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Celtic and Persian. The linguistic survey was pursued 
more systematically by the poet Schlegel, who, in Iiis 
Die Weisheit der Indier (1808, The Language and Wisdom 
of the Indians) announced that the languages of India, 
Persia, Greece, Italy, Germany and Slavonia were the 
daughters of the same mother and heirs of the same 
wealth of words and flections. Comparative philology 
was scientifically established by Bopp’s Das Conjugations 
system (1816) and Comparative Grammar (completed in 
parts between 1833 and 1852). 

Once the unity of the Indo-Aryan or Indo-Germanic 
languages was reali2ed, the road was opened to the inter¬ 
pretation of ideas, ideals, rituals, customs, superstitions, 
folk-lore, etc. on a more or less universal basis. This has 
ushered in the sciences of comparative mythology and 
comparative religion, for which Max Mueller’s Sacred 
Books of the East series is chiefly responsible. The inves¬ 
tigation has not stopped at this point. Secular, economic, 
political and juristic institutions and theories ha\e been 
attacked by the methodology of comparative science, and 
the result has been works like Gibelin’s Etudes sur le droit 
civildes Hindous (1846), Maine’s Village Communities (i 871), 
Ancient Law, and Early History of Institutions (1876), Sal¬ 
vatore Cognetti de Martiis’s Socialismo Antico (1889), and 
Gomme’s Primitive Eolkmoots (1886) and Folklore as an 
Historical Science (1908), Max Weber’s Gesammelte Auf- 
saet^e t(ur Keligionsso^fologie (1923). More “intensive” 
studies have indeed compelled a modification of the con¬ 
clusions of the pioneers. For instance, Formichi’s Salus 
Populi (1908) and Flillebrandt’s AUindische Politik (1925) 
can be cited as instances of the “new indology.” In 
any case, in the field of social science Sanskritic culture 
has been demanding a gradually enlarging space. 
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Modern Indian Languages in European Scholarship 

In modern times Indians have made it a point to 
study, at least for scientific purposes, Chinese, Japanese, 
Tibetan, Burmese, Javanese, Siamese, Cambodian on the 
one hand as well as French, German, Italian, Dutch, 
Russian, Portuguese, Spanish etc. on the other. 
English, of course is being taken for granted. 

The cultivation of foreign languages in Europe is 
no doubt much older and of course more extensive. 
From Greek and Latin the scholars of England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Russia, in all branches of arts and 
sciences as well as their philologists have come to the 
study of modern European languages. In regard to 
modern Indian languages the output of scientific 
investigations in Europe is not yet considerable. But 
it is already very substantial and is growing in dimen¬ 
sions. 

The study of modern Indian languages by Europeans 
is at least as old as the sixteenth century and is older than 
their study of Sanskrit. It is the Portuguese missionaries 
—^the Catholic Fathers—^whointhe interest of propaganda 
not only learnt but also promoted the living languages 
of India.^ Konkanese in Bombay, Canarese and Tamil in 
South India, Bengali in East Bengal are some of the first 
to have commanded the attention of these missionaries. 
Some of the oldest specimens of Bengali prose are to be 
found in the missionizing activities of the Portuguese of 
the seventeenth century. They were printed in Lisbon 
in Roman character. Two of them have been recently 
published by the Calcutta University. 

^ S. K. Chatterjee’s lecture on “European Researchers in 
Modern Indian Languages” at the “Antarjatik Banga’* Parishat 
(“International Bengal” Institute), reported in the Amrita Ba^ar 
Patrika, Calcutta, for September 20, 1935. 
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Interest of the European missionaries in modern 
Indian languages remained steady throughout the next 
centuries. It is well known that the beginnings of 
modern Hindi, Bengali, Urdu and other Indian litera¬ 
tures, early in the nineteenth century, were due to 
missionary efforts. 

The scientific interests of the Europeans in Indian 
philology were however confined to Sanskrit in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. This was a part of 
their general movement in regard to the study of the 
classical antiquities. But gradually their interest began 
to be transferred to the living languages of Europe, 
their own mother-tongues. Along with this change in 
their attitude the living languages of the Orient also 
began to be studied philologically. Molesworth’s 
Marathi Dictionary, the German philologist Trumpp’s 
studies in Sindhi and Punjabi, Caldwell’s Grammar of the 

Dravidian 'Languages ,—these are some of the first signs 
of this new orientation. 

The beginnings of the scientific study of modern 
Indian languages were laid in the 70’s of the last century. 
The philological investigations conducted by Beames 
chiefly in the fields of Hindi and Urdu may be regarded 
as an important landmark. Hoernle’s studies in Hindi 
roots also belong to the same period. Among aie 
founders of this branch of linguistics is to be mentioned 
an Indian, namely, R. G. Bhandarkar, whose Wilson 
Lectures at the Bombay University constitute the syn¬ 
thesis of up-to-date researches as well as the starting 
point of new lines of inquiry. 

By the beginning of the present century the study 
of modern Indian languages assumed new forms and 
proportions on account of the publications of the 
Linguistic Survey organized by the Government of 
India. The scholar under whose directions the survey 
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was conducted is Grierson. These publications have 
enabled philologists to follow the variations in sounds, 
grammatical construction, vocabulary etc. from district 
to district, nay, sub-division to sub-division. Grierson’s 
work is a monument of descriptive linguistics (p. ii8). 

The French scholar Jules Bloch has specialized in 
Marathi, as we have noticed above. His study on the 
formation of the Marathi language is universally con¬ 
sidered to be an epoch-making contribution to linguis¬ 
tics. His latest publication is a work on the Indo-Atyan 
languages from the Vedic to the present times. 

The British philologist Turner made his debut as 
Sanskritist. But he is now known as a principal worker 
in the domain of modern Indian languages. One of 
his latest publications is the Nepali Dictionary. On 
Gujarati and Sindhi phonology he is perhaps the 
pioneer. 

The German philologist Reinhard Wagner is the 
teacher of Bengali at the University of Berlin. He 
approaches Bengali language from the standpoint of 
culture and is interested in translations from Bengali in¬ 
to German. Among German orientalists von Glasenapp 
may be described as somewhat of a “modernist” in 
so far as he takes interest in Bengali and Hindi as sour¬ 
ces for present-day developments in India. 

Not less mentionable is the Italian orientalist 
Tucci’s knowledge of Bengali, Hindi and Urdu. 


SECTION 10 

RACE-MIXTURE AND CASTE-FUSION IN INDIAN 
SOCIAL POLITY 

Certain considerations of a general character bearing 
on what Toennies, Richard, Simmel, Ross, von Wiese 
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and Bougld would call the doctrine of social relations 
or social processes^ emerge from a bare chronology of 
the leading state-systems of India, from the Mohenjo 
Daro period (^3^0 b. c.) down to 1818 A. c. The 
politics of the “Hindus”—i.e., the so-called Dravidians, 
the so-called Aryans, and the Aryo-Dravidians,—^were 
not the politics of the Hindus in isolation. “Culture- 
contact” was a leading formative force in the evolution 
of Hindu states. International as well as inter-racial 
relations, the politics of the boundaries, the “geopoli¬ 
tics” constituted the anatomy of India’s political history 
as that of Europe’s political history through the ages. 
These contacts between the races such as have con¬ 
tributed to the making of political India were of the 
most diverse character. No less heterogeneous than 
those in Europe were the contacts of the indigenous 
Indian tribes, races or nations with the non-Indian tribes, 
races or nations. These extra-Indian peoples may be 
somewhat chronologically enumerated as follows: 

(i) Assyro-Babylonian, (2) Iranian-Persian, (3) Hel¬ 
lenists, (4) Parthians, (5) Scythian—^Yuechi —Sakas 
(Tartars), (6) Huns, (7) Tibetans, (8) Chinese, (9) Arabs 
(Islamizcd), (10) Turks (Islamized), (ii) Moghuls 
(Islamized), (12) Europeans. 

In certain instances the Indian peoples had to 
submit to these non-Indian peoples (excepting perhaps 
the Chinese) as subject races. In other instances the 
independent Indian states had to carry on their activities 

ip. Toennies: Gemeinschaft md Gesellschaft (1887, eighth edi¬ 
tion, 1935); G. RicharS : Im Sodologie genirak et les lots sociologiques 
(Paris 1912); Spykman : The Social Theory of Georg Simmel (Chicago, 
1925). On Toennies and Simmel see B. K. Sarkar: The Political 
Philosophies Since 1903 (Madras, 1928) pp. 95, 121, 284, 273. For 
V. Wiese see his Systematic Sociologi York, 1932). See also 

footnote on p. 133. 
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in a system of mandala or geopolitical “sphere,” which 
comprised both Indian and non-Indian states. This is 
an important consideration the value of which cannot 
be overlooked in a survey not only of political literature 
like the Nitiidstras but of every Hindu Vidjd and Yxild, 
science and art, philosophy and religion. India’s debt 
to non-Indian races is no less an historic reality than 
her contributions to their progress. 

Our attention is invited by the chronology of the 
Indian state-systems to another set of “geopolitical” 
forces. We are led to witness the incessant dynastic 
expansions, contractions and dissolutions, the ups and 
downs in the fortunes of families, as well as the constant 
activities of soldiers and generals on the go. During 
the five thousand years or so exhibited here the Indian 
peoples seemed all the time to carry out in life the 
Aitareja-Brdhmana (VII, 15) ideal of being ever on the 
move, “charaivetiy’ ^^charaiveti’* (go on, march on, etc.) 
and functioned, so to say, as the living embodiments 
of “social mobility,” both horizontal and vertical^. All 
these movements from region to region and family to 
family could not but set in motion strong demographic 
“convection-currents” leading very often to rearrange¬ 
ments in or transformations of social stratification,—the 
fall of the high and the heightening of the low (p. 148). 

It is an interesting fact that the origins of not only 
some Rajput dynasties but of several other ruling fami¬ 
lies in Indian history through the ages are dark and 
shrouded in mystery. Another interesting item that we 
come across rather often in regard to the establish¬ 
ment of the Indian dynasties is, as the analysis of 
inscriptions leaves no doubt, that subsequent generations 

^ P. Sorokin: Social Mobility (New York 1927), Ch. VIII. “The 
Qiannels of Vertical Circulation.” 
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tried to get their forefathers or founders recognized 
either as Ksatriyas or somehow related by blood to 
certain well-known royal families. We are forced 
to suspect that the originators of many ruling dynasties 
in India were not born with blue blood in their 
veins but came from the ranks and may have been per¬ 
haps “natural-born.” Not all of them rose indeed from 
the very lowest of the low, but certainly very many 
of them are likely to have been born in the lower 
strata of society. From the “heroic ages” of the Vedic 
complex, the Pardms and the Epics down to the Mauryas, 
Palas, Senas, and the Rajputs of all grades the story of 
origins is more or less uniform in being somewhat 
indefinite. 

The statistical analysis of the stories regarding the 
origins of Indian ruling dynasties as derived from 
literature as well as from inscriptions, ought to be 
valuable as the subject of monographs. It will throw 
light not only on race-intermixture and caste-fusion but 
also on the importance of the ms, the “folk” and the 
demos in societal remaking. Sociologically, the place 
of bastards in the establishment of the world’s influen¬ 
tial families demands careful investigation. Among the 
manufacturers of states and the makers of epochs in the 
history of mankind the role of “base origin” .'nd 
illegitimate birth cannot by any means be overlooked. 

The presumptions in this regard are perfectly 
legitimate. It is the personal qualifications, the pro¬ 
ficiency in the use of arms as well as the diplomatic 
handling of situations—^that accounted for the ascendency 
of many lowly individuals to the position of generals 
and premiers and finally to kingship. The demand for 
military skill and diplomatic tact was perennial in tne 
Indian society here and there and everywhere. In India 
as elsewhere the army has functioned as a great “ladder.” 

9 
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And as the dynasties were changing, the boundaries 
of states were moving in season and out of season, 
the adventurers from every nook and corner were in a 
position to exploit the conditions and build up their 
social, economic and political fortunes,^ Individuals of 
lower castes could thereby get themselves admitted as 
Ksatriyas, Brahmanas and what not. The Indian 
aristocracies of all denominations were very often the 
instances of social mobility of the vertical type. This 
aspect of “geopolitics” was as common in India as in 
Europe. 

For, the world submits inevitably to the man, who 
whatever be his origin, is audacious enough to take 
up the ambitious messages of the Atharva Veda as the 
guiding principles of life and actually venture upon 
carrying them out. In this Veda (XII, i, 54) Purusa 
(man) is made to declare to the Earth as follows: 

Aham asm sahamdna 
Uttaro nama hhumidm 
Abhlsddasmi vUvdsdd 
Addm dsdm visdsahi 

“Mighty am I, Superior by name, upon the earth, 
conquering am I, all-conquering, completely conquering 
every region.” 

The respect for personality and individual valour, 
the Buddhist virija, the pardbrama of the Gupta ins¬ 
criptions, that finds expression in this and similar passages 
of the Atharva Veda and other Vedic texts furnished the 
atmosphere of energists and enabled them to look for 
chances wherever there was a muddle. And in the 
sphere of energism and individualism the Siidra and the 

^ "Caste System and Military History” in the present author’s 
Chinese Keligion Through Hindu Eyes (Shanghai, 1916). 
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Vrdtya found the world as wide for themselves as the 
Arya. 

And here we encounter a new form of race contacts 
in political evolution. These consisted in blood-fusion 
between the diverse tribes, races or nations within the 
boundaries of India herself. These contacts were 
engendered as much by migrations as by mili tary 
marches, conquests, and settlements, and by economic 
necessity. The alleged inferior, despicable, “fallen,” 
depressed and similar orders of the Indian population 
found in these stirs and turmoils the chances for self- 
assertion. Another class of people likewise got op¬ 
portunities of elevation in this kind of dynamic unrest. 
These were all those groups or communities which 
somehow or other did not happen to belong to but 
rested outside the groups representing the culture, 
wealth or political influence of the region. A very 
common name for both these classes,—the “fallen” and 
the “outsiders,”—was Vrdtya in certain periods.^ 

But because of this kind of mobilization the Vrdtya 
and others of the same standing came to acquire or 
conquer for themselves positions of dignity in the social 
structure. The demographic make-up of the state- 
systems of five thousand years or so in diverse reg^ms 
of India was marked by varm-samkara, miscegenation, 
confusion of castes, elevation of the fallen, Aryanization 
of the non-Aryans, Hinduization of the non-Hindus. 
The role of the Vrdtya as a creative factor in Indian 
demography is fundamental. Equally fundamental is 
the place of varm-samkara (caste-mixture) as well as 
amloma and pratiloma marriage (union of the “higher” 
with the lower castes) in the social system of the Hindus. 

^ J. W. Hauer: Der Vratya, Vol. I (Stuttgart 1927) pp. 223- 

240, 354-335• 
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The “legal fiction” or “pious wish” of caste restric¬ 
tions was positively broken in upon by the Kealpolitik 
of race-mixture and inter-caste marriage, i.e., varna- 
samkara. The purity of stocks was thus as much a 
myth in India as in Europe. The intermingling between 
castes or races implied a veritable democratization of 
Indian society and culture. The Vrdtya and the varna- 
samkara were some of the “folk elements” which served 
to enrich and strengthen the foundations of Hindu 
civilization.^ 

The impact of the Vrdtya and varmsamhira on 
Indian culture has had important bearings on the 
origin and character of the Nittsdstras as of all the other 
theoretical disciplines and practical arts and crafts. Not 
the least important feature of this aspect of Indian 
as of European “geopolitics” consists in the fact that 
castes and races might rise and fall or disappear but 
that civilization went on for ever from precedent to 
precedent,—nay, perhaps more liberalized and more 
democratized.^ 

The normal data of Indian political history yield 
then the following results: Culture-contact as an ele¬ 
ment in social mobility or social mobility as an element 
in culture-contact was responsible in India as elsewhere 
for “internationalism” as understood in the sense of 
impacts of geographically extra-Indian peoples on the 

^ B. K. Sarkar: The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture (London 1917); 
(f. in this connection the analysis of problems in the relations 
between the higher and the lower classes in P. Sorokin : Social 
Mobility (New York, 1927) chs. x, xi, xii; and Contemporary Socio¬ 
logical Theories (New York, 1928) pp. 547-551. 

* In regard to the question of alleged “superior” and “inferior” 
races see F. Hankins: The Kacial Basis of Civilis(ation (New York, 
1924) which critically examines the doctrines embodied in 
Aryanism, Anglo-Saxonism, Nordicism etc. 
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Indian and vice versa. Then there arose transformations 
in economic, social and political stratification within the 
Indian boundaries in every region as well as every age. 
Thirdly, the mingling of races, Indian as well as extra- 
Indian, in flesh and blood was a constant determinant 
in the entire process of family, community or society¬ 
making through the ages. The fusion of castes may be 
taken for certain purposes as but an aspect of the ming¬ 
ling of races. In other respects also inter-caste marital 
alliances constituted the basic factors in the social orga¬ 
nization. And last but not least, the alleged “lower” 
races or castes and the alleged “outsiders”, i.e., non- 
Aryans, non-Hindus and what not were getting access 
to the “upper ten thousands” in blood, ritual, wealth 
and political power. In the sdstras on law, politics and 
social mores one will have to read the influence of all 
these aspects of “social interactions,” “social processes”, 
“social relations,” or Bes^iehmgen as prevalent in contem¬ 
porary sociology.^ 

Here the facts of Hindu culture and politics find 
themselves in general agreement with the doctrines of 
the Italian sociologist Pareto in l^s Systemes Socialistes 
(1902) and Traitato di Sociologia Generale (1916). No 
society has ever existed without dominant classes, the 
'‘elites*^ says he. The distinction between the upj-ier 
and the lower socio-economic orders furnishes the fun¬ 
damental basis of all societal organizations. But the 
Hites, says Pareto, have a tendency to degenerate, decay 
and disappear. The dissolution of the upper classes is 
not only moral but physical as well. They are ulti- 

^ G. Tarde; Lss Lois de Vlmitahon (Paris, 1890), L'Opposition 
universelle (Pz.tis, 1897), Lw Lois Sociales (Paris, 1898); E. Durkheim: 
De la Division du Travail Social (Paris, 1893), E. A. Ross: Principles 
of Sociology (New York, 1923), E. S. Bogardus : Fundamentals of 
Social Psychology (New York, 1924). See also footnote on p. 127. 
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mately replaced by new dominant classes such as emerge 
out of the people. Sociologically, Pareto never detects 
the government of societies in a democratic manner. 
The course is from aristocracy to aristocracy. Only, the 
aristocracies rise, have their day, cease to be, and give 
place to new aristocracies. In his doctrine of the 
“circulation of the Hites’* there is much that Indian 
history as the history of other countries can offer 
corroborative data. 

We need not, however, be hundred percent Paretian 
and admit that the Hites of one generation or culture are 
entirely replaced by those of the next. The emergence 
of new elements from the lower orders is a reality. 
For one thing, the army, as we have indicated above, 
has been one of the greatest “social ladders.” These 
new elements have, because of military, political, eco¬ 
nomic, sexual and other circumstances, many chances 
of getting admitted into and fused or mixed up with 
the already existing dominant classes. A new “meta¬ 
bolism” is all the time in action giving rise to a new 
Gestalt, form or complex in social relationships. It is 
these intermixtures that enable the transition from 
generation to generation of Hites to appear not as an 
abrupt breach with the past or the total replacement of 
old social “physiognomy” by the new, but as a generally 
steady although often revolutionary process of societal 
transformation. Thus considered, the historical move¬ 
ments, the social mobilities, the dynamic processes, the 
charaiveti activities ought really to be described as the 
continuous democratizations of world-culture through 
the rise of the lower and their absorption into the 
Hites rather than as marches from aristocracy to aristo¬ 
cracy.^ 

^ Cf. the section on “Social Forces in Mediaeval Indian Poetry.” 
Infra. See the present author’s Races, hs Classes et les Forces 
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Transformatrices au point de vue du Mifabolism Social (International 
Congress of Sociology, Brussels, August, 1935), as well as some 
of the data in N. K. Bose: "‘Caste as a Social Phenomenon,” 
“Caste through the Ages,” and “The Contact of Cultures” 
[Calcutta Review^ August and September 1934, January-March 1935), 
and B. N. Datta: “Das indische Kastensystem” [Anthropos^ 
Vienna, VoL XXII, “Traces of Totemism in Some Tribes 

and Castes of North-Eastern India,” a paper at the Indian Science 
Congress, 1933 [Man in India^ VoL XIII, 1933), “Anthropological 
Notes on Some West Bengal Castes” [Man in India, 1934), “Races 
of India” [Journal of the Department of tiers, Calcutta University , 
1935). Attention is invited also to the following papers at the 
*^AntarJdtik Bangd*^ Pari shat (“International Betigal” Institute): 
“The Aboriginals of West Bengal” by H. Palit [Amirta Ba^ar 
Patrika, May 3, 1934), “The Castes of Bengal” by B. N. Datta 
[Advance, 12 December, 1935). 

See likewise D. R. Bhandarkar : “Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population” [Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1910); S. Levi: 
Priaryen et Pr^dravidien (Pzns, 1923), Eng. transL by P. Bagchi; 
P. Mitra : Pre-historic India (Calcutta, 1927) ; N. R. Ray : “Some 
Additional Notes on Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population” 
[Indian Historical QuarteHy, Calcutta, 1928); N. N. Ghose: 
Indo-Aryan literature arid Culture (Calcutta, 1934); R. K. 
Mookerji: Hindu Civili:(ation (London, 1936). 



CHAPTER II 


INDIAN CREATIONS IN INSTITUTIONS 

SECTION I 

THE “GROUP-PERSONS” IN INDIAN PUBLIC 
LIFE AND RELIGION 

Indian cultute-history is marked by the growth and 
development of a large number of institutions, each 
with its characteristic name. These institutions have 
flourished in all spheres of life, cultural, political and 
economic. The creative activity of the Hindus is 
responsible for a great deal of this institutional viriya or 
energism and organized efforts in public life. 

One institution at least of creative India is known 
to orientalists. This is the samgha or church of Buddhist 
Asia. Necessarily it is perhaps as old as Sakya the 
Buddha (b. c. 623-543). It has really had a longer 
history, since in Panini the philologist’s time (b. c. 650) 
samgha was the “generic” term for any public body, 
incorporated association or corporation (III, 3, 42; V. 
3, 112-114). Its social significance was roughly equiva¬ 
lent to that of the Greek polis (lit. city) as popularized 
by the political philosophers of Hellas. The different 
organized bodies of the seventh century b. c. were 
known as samghas of different species. 

Thus there was the piiga characterized as the samgha 
of a special denomination. It was a corporation of 
men (i) belonging to different social groups {ndnd- 
jdtiydh\ (ii) practising diverse (no regular or fixed) 
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professions {anijata-vrittayah), but (iii) distinguished from 
other sambas by having a preponderance of economic 
or secular interests (artha-kama-pradhdndh). Such an 
association was either a rural commune or a munici- 
pium. 

A second samgha of the day was the vrdta. It was 
similar to the piiga in having the first two “properties.” 
But its differentium was indicated by the concept of 
utsedha jivimb, i.e., the profession of blackmailing, brigan¬ 
dage or hooliganism as a regular means of livelihood. 
The European counterpart of the Hindu vrdta was the 
order of Kitter or “Knights” whose exploits have 
received a romantic treatment in Goethe’s Goeiv^ and 
Schiller’s Raeuber. The modern Bengali novelist Bankim 
Chandra Chatter] i’s Ananda Matha (The Abbey of Bliss) 
is likewise an idealization of a similar corporation. 

The dyudha-jm samgha was a third organized body 
of Panini’s days. As the name implies, it was an 
association of men who “lived by the profession of 
arms”. Men proficient in military tactics used evidently 
to incorporate themselves into bands, and were available 
most probably for mercenary service. This samgha was 
therefore distinct from the vrdta. 

The world into which Sakya was born was ^hus 
familiar with several incorporated associations. It w^as 
only a commonplace floating term of the period that 
Buddhist Vinaya (discipline, organization, government) 
literature of the fourth century b. c. adopted as the 
name of an ecclesiastical polity. 

But the secular significance of the term continued 
to prevail as current as ever. For, about the same time 
the school of politics associated with the name of 
Kautalya (XI, i.) described all corporate bodies by 
Panini’s term. In the Kautalyan category there were at 
least two classes of sam^a. One class consisted of those 
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who “lived by the science of economics” varttd-idstropa- 
jivinah), i.e., were engaged in farming, industry, com¬ 
merce or banking. To the other class belonged those 
with whom the “epithet of rdjd or king was a source 
of social existence,” i.e., who were rulers by profession. 
In Kautalya’s days, therefore, the ordinary ireni or gild 
was as good a samgha as the republic or non-monarchical 
body of people among whom “every person is a rdjd” 

During the period that closed with Alexander’s 
failure in India and Chandragupta Maurya’s expulsion of 
Hellenistic Greeks from Afghanistan Hindus were used 
to at least six classes of public association, viz. the puga, 
the vrdta, the djudha-jivi, the Jrenl, the rdjd, and the 
vihdra (monastery or church). While the first four 
would have been usually known by their special names, 
the common term samgha would have denoted the 
republics of the Lichchhavikas, Vrijjikas and others as 
well as the ecclesiastical organization of Buddhist monks. 

In the later literature of political institutions the 
term samgha seems to have dropped out of general use. 
The most “generic” term for polis with the authors 
of the SmritiidstraSy at any rate, is samiiha. In the 
third or fourth century A. c. Yajnavalkya (II, 192) 
used it genetically for any corporation. Samuhas were 
known to be divided into various classes differing from 
one another according to the nature of objects for 
which the association was instituted or the kind of 
persons organizing themselves into a polis. One of 
these was the Ireniy i.e., gild, a second was the naigama 
(also nigamd) or body of traders (the “gild merchant”), 
and a third was the pdsandiy or group of socio-religious 
heretics and dissenters, e.g., Buddhists, Jainas and other 
denominations; and gana (town) was the fourth. 

The use of samuha as a “genus” is to be noticed in 
Mitra-Mi§ra’s Vira-mitrodaya {c 17th century), a com- 
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mentary on Yajnavalkya. For, according to him the 
ptiga is a particular class of samiiha. It was made up of 
those who “lived at the same place,” but belonged 
to different social orders, the so-called castes, and 
followed different professions. It was thus a terri¬ 
torial concept, the term for a village or town, 
having the same connotation as in the grammar of 
Panini, In Vijnane§vara, also, another, older com¬ 
mentator, of Yajnavalkya, samiiha is generic, for he 
defines gana to be a division of samiiha and considers 
grama (village) and other settled areas as belonging to 
this species. The same use of samiiha is to be seen in 
Katyayana, a jurist cited by Mitra-Misra, still older than 
Vijnanesvara. The milieu that produced the dharma or 
smriti sdstras (law-books) was therefore one in which 
at least four or five institutions, the ireni^ the naigama^ 
the pasandi, the gana were centres of public life. The 
common name for all of these bodies was samiiha. 

But it would appear that people were using some of 
these terms interchangeably. The same institution was 
being described by different names, and the same name 
was being given to different institutions. We have just 
noticed that Vijnanesvara used gam where Mitra-MiSra 
employs pUga to denote the identical “group-person.” 
Both commentators were right because their common 
authority Yajnavalkya (II, 8, 187-192, 561) himself was 
responsible for the confusion, as he had used gam in 
the sense of a town-corporation. Narada (450 a. c.), 
another jurist who preceded these scholiasts, had also 
done the same. Indeed, the same confusion is to be 
noticed in all writings on smriti (tradition) and dharma 
(law) (cf. Manu III, 164, IV, 209, Sukra, IV, v, 59- 
62). Katyayana similarly identifies gam with piiga 
when he defines it as a samiiha of ksdlas or families. 
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During the early centuries of the Christian era, the 
term gana appears to have been elevated one flight up in 
the series of “communities.” From its status as the name 
of a g^dma, and pura^ the domus and civitas of mediaeval 
European jurisdictions, it came to imply also the regnum 
of a whole people, thus giving rise to another confusion 
in language. In the eulogies on military triumphs or 
other meritorious deeds inscribed by poets of the period 
we find the term being used to describe the association 
of “self-rulers,” i.e., of “polyarchal” peoples organized 
on the principle of sva-rdj. Republican nationalities of 
the Yaudheyas, Malavas and others are thus known as 
ganas in the coins and inscriptions of the Andhra-Kusan 
and Gupta times. The poets of the Mahdhhdrata also 
described the states in which “all were ccjual” by the 
same epithet. 

Neither samiiha not gam seems ever to have acquired 
the comprehensive connotation of samgha. But the 
diversity of Gierke’s “group-persons” in Hindu public 
life through the ages is self-evident. The attempt on 
the part of grammarians, logicians, political theorists 
and lawyers to analyse the concept of a public body 
and differentiate its various species is also significant. 
The story of Hindu public life has therefore partially to 
be sought in the development of samghas, samuhas and 
ganas^ the different categories of what may be called 
the Asian polls. 

As specimens of Hindu energism in group-activity 
let us begin with organization in social service or welfare 
work. In Europe the hospital was unknown until 
Emperor Constantine (306-337) founded it for the first 
time in the fourth century a. c. But in India the first 
hospitals both for animals and human beings were 
founded at least as early as the third century b. c. by 
Asoka the Great (Rock Edict II). And about 400 a. c. 
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among the institutions that drew the notice of Fa Hien, 
the Chinese scholar-saint, at Pataliputra, the capital of 
the Gupta Empire, we are told of the free hospitals 
founded by the respectable nobles and landowners of 
the country. These were resorted to by “the poor of 
all countries, the destitute, cripples and the diseased” 
and every kind of requisite help was offered gratui¬ 
tously. 

Similarly Hindu public life can count in its 
manifold experience the founding and maintenance of 
parisats (academies) for the prosecution of research in 
the arts and sciences, as well as of educational institu¬ 
tions of ambitious scope and encyclopaedic character. 
It was in the hands of scholars who graduated from 
such centres of learning that the administration of gov¬ 
ernment was entrusted. One such institution was the 
University at Nalanda in Eastern India (Bihar), founded 
by Emperor Narasimha-gupta Baladitya (c 469-473). 
Itsing, the Chinese scholar, was an alumnus of this 
University for ten years (675-685) in the departments 
of medicine and logic. The number of residents at 
Nalanda exceeded 3000, was perhaps between 3500 and 
5000, at that time. The lands possessed by the Univer¬ 
sity comprised more than 2000 villages, the gifts of kings 
for several generations. Itsing mentions eight hails 
and three hundred apartments among the buildings of 
the institution. 

The Nalanda corporation was a residential-teaching 
University like the later at Cairo and gave 

instruction, room,, board and medicine free of any cost 
whatsoever. Yuan Chwang, who preceded Itsing as 
“post-graduate” scholar from China at Nalanda, was ve^y 
much impressed by its architectural magnificence (629- 
645). “The richly adorned towers,” as we read in his 
Chinese biography, “and the fairy-like turrets, like 
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pointed hill-tops, are congregated together. The obser¬ 
vatories seem to be lost in the vapors of the morning 
and the upper rooms tower above the clouds.” This 
was the institution that inspired in subsequent years 
the monastery-college at Horiyuji near Nara in Japan. 
And it is on record that the Afghan scholar Vira-deva 
was elected Chancellor here in the ninth century, then 
enjoying the patronage of Deva-pala, the Bengali 
sarvabhauma of Eastern India. It is obvious that for 
several centuries after their establishment the Univer¬ 
sities of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford would certainly 
have envied the material endowments and international 
reputation enjoyed by the presidents and faculties of 
Nalanda for about seven hundred years (c 500-1200). 
The long story of this University bears undoubted 
testimony to the continuous and cumulative organizing 
ability of the race in which it flourished. 

A very interesting sdhitya parisat (literary academy) 
of Southern India was the Samgam of the Tamils at 
Madura. Early in the Christian era in this Pandyan 
city a body of censors formed themselves into an 
institution to correct the abuses of literature. The 
third of these Samgams was in existence in the second 
century. Forty-nine critics and poets were members 
of this association, which thus anticipated by about 
fifteen hundred years the Acadimie Franfaise founded by 
Richelieu (1637) in its aim at checking the growth of 
literary weeds. The Samgam enjoyed the patronage of 
the state for several generations. Its influence on the 
people may be gathered from the fact that the celebrated 
Tamil classic, the Yoiral of Tiruvalluvar, received the 
imprimatur of the Academy before king Ugra-Peruval- 
ludhi. It is interesting to note that the author himself 
was not a member of the association. Similarly the 
two other master-pieces of the Augustan age of Tamil 
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literature, the ^pic of the Anklet and the Jewel-Belt, were 
submitted to the examination of this body of con¬ 
noisseurs. 

Parisats or academies, whether stationary or peri¬ 
patetic, have indeed existed in India since time 
immemorial. Medicine, grammar, logic, chemistry, 
mathematics, political science, jurisprudence, almost 
every branch of learning has grown up in India through 
the clubbing of intellects. Cooperative researches have 
been the tradition of intellectual life among Hindus. 
As a result of these corporate investigations we know 
today only of “schools” or “systems” of thought, very 
rarely of the individuals who built them up through 
the ages. Most of the names in the annals of science 
and philosophy in India arc those of masters, pioneers 
or patrons and organizers, and these, again, are very 
often but pseudonyms associated with the patronymic 
saints or gods, the Prometheuses and Apollos of Hindu 
culture. 

It is this collective or parisadic origin that explains 
why the treatises on arts and sciences in Sanskrit 
literature have in general the title of Samhitd, i.e., com¬ 
pilation. Mostly encyclopaedic works, as these are, 
they bear internal evidence of the collaboration and 
cumulative experience of many minds. 

Individualistic ideals and ends are as a rule associ¬ 
ated with moral, religious, and spiritual affairs in India. 
Yet even in this field the capacity for cooperation has 
been equally evident as in other spheres. Every twelve 
years Hindus have Jbad a Council of Trent, so to speak, 
since the earliest times. These congresses of spiritual 
leaders, the sanydsins, monks and hermits, ate called 
Kumbha-Meld after the planetary conjunction (of Kumbha) 
which recurs periodically. The present-day survivals of 
these institutions are tremendous vitalizing forces; their 
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delegates number about 75,000 and the audience 
or visitors millions. 

Some of the inscriptions of the ancient Gujaratis 
throw an interesting sidelight on the Hindu legal sense 
and institutionalism. India’s appreciation of corporate 
energism will be evident from the measures that General 
Usavadata adopted to perpetuate the benefits from his 
charities. This great philanthropist of the Andhara 
Deccan had the terms of his endowments registered by 
the nigama-sabhd (town-corporation) of Govardhana 
(Nasik). And these were then inscribed on the door 
of the monastery. Gifts for public purposes used thus 
to be looked after by public bodies. 

As embodiments of Hindu institutional life wc have 
to mention also the vihdras or monasteries of ancient and 
mediaeval India. These were samiihas, i.e., public bodies 
and were bound by definite rules and regulations as 
to election, quorum, voting, and business procedure. 
Students of European polity are aware that on various 
occasions in the West the church and the state have 
borrowed from each other the methods of internal 
administration. It would appear that in the Orient also 
common principles of organi2ation have been followed 
by religious associations and secular institutions alike. 
The ecclesiastical bodies of Buddhist Asia should have 
thus to be treated as quasi-political corporations, even 
independently of the fact that in certain regions, e.g., in 
Tibet and Mongolia, as in Catholic Europe, the spiritual 
head has claimed also temporal dominion over his flock. 

The origins of all this institutionalism are of course 
to be sought in the publicity work and propaganda 
methods of Sakya the Buddha himself (b. c. 623-543). 
Sakya’s father and brother were rdjds or archons, i.e., 
presidents of the Sakiya Republic in Eastern India. It 
was natural, therefore, that when he fled the world 
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and founded a Samgha (Order) of monks, the only 
constitution that he could conceive for it was that with 
which he had been familiar at home and in his own 
state. And as a matter of course, he made no distmc- 
tion between his own ecclesiastical order, the Samgha, 
and the contemporary republican Confederacy of the 
Vijjian States, when called upon to enunciate the “seven 
conditions of welfare for a community.” 

Of these seven conditions three may be regarded 
as directly constitutional or political. “So long, O 
mendicants” said Sakya, “as the brethren meet together 
in full and frequent assemblies,—so long as they meet 
together in concord and rise in concord, and carry out 
in concord the duties of the Order, *** so long as the 
brethren honour and esteem and revere and support 
the elders of experience and long standing, and hold 
it a point of duty to hearken to their words,—so long 
may the brethren be expected not to decline but to 
prosper” {hlahaparimwana-sutta, I, 6.) 

In this Sakyan constitution, defining, as it did, 
the type as much of an ecclesiastical society as of a 
secular state, e.g. a clan-republic, there are emphasized, 
as we see, the importance of the assembly, the need of 
unity, and the authority of age and experience. This 
last feature is such as was embodied in the primitive 

Indo-Aryan, Teutonic and Hellenic polities or is in. 

evidence today in the Japanese Genro (“elder statesmen”). 
These and other principles of Sakya’s politics have all 
been codified in the Chulla-vagga and the Mahd-vagga, 
both of which treatises may be regarded as statute- 
books laying down the fundamental laws and consti¬ 
tutions {Vinaja) of Asian ecclesiastical bodies. 

The following is a typical picture of the method 
of deliberations generally observed in the Buddhist 
monasteries and conferences of ancient India; “Then 
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the venerable Maha Kassapa laid the resolution before 
the Samghax ‘Let the venerable Samgha hear me. If the 
time seems meet to the Samgha^ let the Samgha appoint 
that these five hundred hhtkkhus (monks) take up their 
residence during the rainy season at Rajagaha. **This 
is the resolution. Let the Samgha hear. The Satn^a 
appoints accordingly. Whosoever of the venerable 
ones approves thereof, let him keep silence. Whosoever 
approves not thereof, let him speak. The Sarnia has 
appointed accordingly. Therefore is it silent. Thus do 
I understand” {Chullavagga, XI, i, 4). 

An important feature of these monastic institutions 
was that no business was held valid without quorum. 
“If an official act, O bhikkhus”, as we read Sakya saying 
in the Mahdvagga (IX, iii, 2), “is performed unlawfully 
by an incomplete congregation, it is no real act and 
ought not to be performed.” Along with this caution 
against incomplete congregations went the injunction 
against “unlawful acts.” In the following extract the 
Mahdvagga (IX, ii, i) mentions some of those acts that 
have to be ruled out as unconstitutional. “They per¬ 
formed unlawful acts”, we are told, “before an incom¬ 
plete congregation; they performed unlawful acts before 
a complete congregation; they performed seemingly 
lawful acts before an incomplete congregation; they 
performed seemingly lawful acts before a complete 
congregation; a single bhikMu pronounced expulsion 
against a single one; a single bhikkhu pronounced 
expulsion against two, a single bhikkhu pronounced 
expulsion against a number of bhikkhus\ a single bhikkhu 
pronounced expulsion against a Samgha.” As no un¬ 
lawful acts were to be permitted within the church or 
among the church members, Sakya definitely laid down 
the rule: “Therefore, O bhikkhus, you ought to train 
yourself thus: Lawful acts which are performed by 
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complete congregations,—such acts we will perform’* 
{Mahdvagga IX, ii, 4). 

A breach of this ruling appears to have been 
committed by the monks at Vesali in 443 B. c. about a 
century after the death of Sakya. They ordained, for 
instance, that it is permitted to a Samgha which is not 
sufficiently numerous to accomplish an ecclesiastical act 
by saying “we will make the other bhikkhus consent 
when they come.” This ruling called anumati-kappa was 
challenged as illegal by the bhikkhus of other centres, 
and the case was submitted to a jury for trial. The jury 
decided against it. 

In order to ascertain the opinions of the members 
in regard to the topics discussed the ecclesiastical 
organizations made use of coloured saldkas (or pins) 
of wood. These were the voting tickets. A saldkd- 
gdhakxi (“taker” or collector of pins) or teller was 
appointed by the association to explain the significance 
of the colours to the voters and then take the votes. 
In the Chulla-vagga (IV, xiv, 26) we find Sakya describing 
the ballot and other kinds of voting. “I enjoin upon you, 
bhikkhus” says he, “three ways of taking votes, **the 
secret method, the wliispering method, and the open 
method.” The secret method of taking votes is then 
described. “The bhikkhu who is teller of the votes is 
to take the voting tickets of different colors, and as 
each bhikMm comes up to him he is to say to him thus, 
‘This is the ticket for the man of such an opinion, this 
the ticket for the man of such an opinion. Take 
whichever you like.’ When he has chosen (he is to add), 
‘Do not show it to anybody.’ ” The Chulla-vagga (IV, 
x) enumerates also ten cases of “invalid” voting. 

As conflict of opinions is inevitable in democratic 
deliberations, the rule of the majority was accepted by 
the Sasngha as the regular procedure. “By that bhikkhu. 
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the taker of the voting tickets,” we read in the Chulla- 
vagga (IV, xiv, 24), *‘are the votes to be collected. And 
according as the larger number of the bhikkhus shall 
speak, so shall the case be decided.” 

All this points to the highly developed institutional 
sense and corporate consciousness among Hindus. And 
these principles of samtiha (or public associations and 
corporations) were not the patents of Buddhist, Jaina 
or any other religious bodies but were held in solution 
in the general socio-economic and civic life of ancient 
and mediaeval India. These quasi-political institutions 
were only drawing upon and contributing to the same 
stream of national experience as did the economic 
Jrenis (gilds) and the political gams (republics) or consti¬ 
tutional sabhds and samitis (assemblies)^. 


Section 2 

THE STATE-SYSTEMS OF INDIA 

In regard to the types of political organization^ we 
have to realize, first, that Hindu states were thoroughly 

^ Consult E. Gibelin : ^.tude sur le Droit Civil des Hindous 
(Pondichery, 1846), 2 vols., R. Pick : Die sociale Gliederung im 
nordoestlichen Jndien Buddhas Zeit (Kiel, 1897, Eng. transl. by 
S. K. Maitra, Calcutta, 1920), Mrs. C. A. Rhys Davids: “Economic 
Condition in Ancient India” {Economic Journal, London, September, 
1901), K. P. Jayaswal: “Introduction to Hindu Polity” {Modem 
Beview, Calcutta, May-July, 1913), R. C. Majumdar : Corporate Life 
in Ancient India, (Calcutta, 1919), R. K. Mookerji : Local Govern¬ 
ment in Ancient India (Oxford, 1919), the present author’s “Glide di 
Mestier e Glide Mercantili nell’ India antica” {Giomale degli Econo¬ 
mists Rivista di Statistica, Rome, April, 1920), and “The Economics 
of Hindu Guilds” {Journal of the Indian Economic Society, Poona, 
1921). 

2 The following historical works may be consulted for dates, 
events and political maps: 
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secular. In India, paradoxical as it may seem to pre¬ 
conceived notions, religion is not known to have often 
dominated political history or philosophy. Politics 
were invariably independent of theology; nor did priests 
interfere in the civil administration as a matter of right, 
temporal or spiritual. In short, with the exception of 
the quasi-religious statal organi2ation of the Sikhs in the 
seventeenth century and after Hindustan knows of no 
“theocracies” strictly so-called. Even under Asokathe 

V. A. Smith: Tie Oxford History of Itidia (1919), H. C 
Ray: The Dynastic History of Northern India 2 Vols. (Calcutta, 
1932, 1936), S. K. Aiyangar: Ancient India (Madras, 
1911), L. Renou: Bibliographie Vediqne (Paris, 1931), D. R. 
Bhandarkar: Ancient History of India (Calcutta, 1919), R. G. 
Basak: History of North 'Eastern India (Calcutta, 1934), H. C. 
Roy-Chaudhuri: The Toliiical History of Ancient India (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1932), C. V. Vaidya: History of Mediaeval Hindu India^ 
3 Vols. (Poona, 1921-26), K. P. Jayaswal: History of India 
150-350 A. c. (Patna, 1933), R. D. Banerji: History of Orissa 
(Calcutta, 1931), A. C. Altckar: The Kdstrakutas and their Times 
(Poona, 1934), H. K. Trevaskis: The Land of the Vive IdJvers 
(Oxford, 1928), R. K. Mookerji: Harsha (London, 1926), 
H. K. Sarda: Mahardna Kumbh (Ajmer, 1917), B. A. Salctore: 
Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire (Madras, 
1934), 2 vols, K. P. P. Menon: History of Karala (Ernakulam, 
1933), 3 vols, Kincaid and Parasnis: History of the Ma*'atha 
People (London, 1918), G.S. Sardesai: Main Currents in Maratha 
History (Patna^ i933)> J« T>. Cunningham: History of the Sikhs 
(London, 1918), De la Vallee Poussin: Indo-europeens et Inch- 
iraniens: LTnde jusque vers 300 av. /. C. (Paris, 1924), LTnde 
aux temps des Maury as (Paris, 1930), Dynasties et Histoire de 
ITnde depuis Kanishkajusqidaux invasions mtisulmanes (Paris, 193 5), 
V. R. R. Dikshitar: The Maury a Polity (Madras, 1932), K. A. 
Nilakantha Sastri: Studies in Chola History and Administration 
(Madras, 1932), S. N. Sen: The Administrative System oj the 
Marathas (Calcutta, 1923) and The Military System of the 
Marathas (Calcutta, 1928), G. T. Date: The Art of War in 
Ancient India (London, 1929), P. Masson-OursePs paper in 
LTnde Antique etla Civilisation Indienne (Paris, 1933). 
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Great, Harsa-vardhana, and Dharma-pala, the supreme 
dignity of the empire as a worldly organism was not 
sacrificed to the personal religiosity of the crowned 
heads. Consequently, the struggle for “Caesaro- 
papism” among the so-called “Byzantine” emperors, 
the long-drawn-out conflict between the Papacy and the 
Holy Roman Empire, the rivalry with regard to the 
custodianship of the “twain keys” to heaven, the 
temporal sovereignty of spiritual heads, the political 
influence exerted by the Pope through his cardinals, 
legates and pardoners over the internal politics of states 
in Western Europe,—^these and other facts that contribute 
to the complexity of occidental history are not matched 
in Hindu political development, 

Hindu monarchs with non-Hindu officers, non- 
Hindu princes with Hindu ministers and generals have 
been the norm in India’s history. The functions of 
priests were confined to the private religious life of 
the royal families and the people. Their place on state 
councils was relegated to the administration of social 
and national festivals. And the dictates of religious 
scriptures were placed before the mind’s eye of rulers 
and statesmen, if at all, solely as principles of moral 
guidance. These may be taken to have been checks and 
restraints on the possible autocracy and high-handed¬ 
ness of the powers that be. Nothing analogous to 
the Church as an institution of “public law” was ever 
attempted by the priest-craft of the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jaina and Moslem faiths, notwithstanding the efficiency 
of their ecclesiastical organization and occasional military 
activities. 

With these general remarks we shall tabulate here 
the principal landmarks in the history of Hindu politics. 
Let us exclude from our consideration the Mohenjo Daro 
{c 3500 B. c.) and the Vedic {c 1000 b. c.) epochs and 
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begin with the Mautya Empire (b. c. 325-185). Its capital 
was located at Pataliputra (site of modem Bankipore) on 
the Ganges in Eastern India. Under Asoka the Great 
the empire included the regions covered at present b^' 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, the whole of Northern 
India, the Deccan, and Southern India excluding the 
extreme south (Chola, Pandya, Kerala, Satyaputra and 
Ceylon). The area and pretensions of the undivided 
Roman Empire at its zenith were thus anticipated by 
this first sdrva-hhauma (universal) empire of the Hindus 
by about five hundred years. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this was 
the only Hindu state with jurisdiction over all India. 
For subsequent periods in pre-Moslem times the for¬ 
tunes of the south were to all intents and purposes 
separate from those of the north, exactly as in Europe 
the story of the Eastern (or “Byzantine”) empire ran, 
independently of that of the Western. In spite of 
Samudra-gupta’s dtg-vijaja or conquest of the quarters 
(a. c. 330-550), embracing some of the southern terri¬ 
tories in its Alexandrine sweep, and the Rastrakuta 
(Deccan) intervention {c 914-916) in northern Indian 
politics as well as Rajendra-chola the Gangdikonda's 
(loi3-1042) victories on the banks of the Ganges 
northerners and southerners never again came to be 
held together by a single administrative and military 
system. 

Three states acquired prominence in three different 
parts of India after the extinction of the Mauryas. The 
first was the empire of the Sumgas (b. c. 183-63). It 
served virtually to keep up the continuity of the Maurya 
Empire in the eastern provinces. The capit.d remained 
unchanged. Pusya-mitra, the founder of this House, 
inflicted a decisive defeat on Menander, the Hellenistic 
invader of India (b. c. 153). The second was the 
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empire of the Andhras (rs. c. 120-A. C. 250). They 
were rulers of the Deccan from sea to sea with eastern 
and western capitals^. These southern emperors main¬ 
tained commercial intercourse with western Asia, Greece, 
Rome, Egypt and China. Gotami-putra (109-13 5) and 
Yajna-^ri (173-202) are two of their most aggressive 
monarchs. Their rivals in the north were the Indo- 
Tartars or Kusans (a. c. 15-226) with capital at Purusa- 
pura (modern Peshawar). This northern and north¬ 
western power was in relations of commerce and 
diplomacy with the Han Empire of China and with the 
Roman Empire during its period of greatest extent. 
Kaniska (a. c. 78-123) of this House was the contem¬ 
porary of Trajan and Hadrian. Through the Kusan 
empire the Indian sphere of influence, political and 
cultural, was extended over Central Asia. Excavations 
Jiave brought to light an underground “Greater India” 
from among the “ruins of Desert Cathay.”^ 

For the time being the Bhara^iva achievements in 
state-making need not detain us in this brief survey. 
But the next important scene reveals in the Gangetic 
Valley the India of the Vikramadityan Guptas (a. c. 
320-350) with capital at Pataliputra through whom 
Hindu culture commenced to become a world-power;^ 
as subsequently it served to help forward the Chinese 
renaissance of the Tang-period (618-905) and thus 
indirectly sponsor the emergence of Japan as a civilized 

^ D. R. Bhandarkar : “Dekkan of the Satavahana Period” in 
the Indian Antiquary, 1918 which must be studied, however, in the 
light of the new material placed by V. S. Sukthankar in the R. G. 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volumes. 

* M. A. Stein: Bums of Desert Cathay (London, 1912), Vol. I. 
pp. viii, X, 469-496. 

®The present author’s Chinese Religion Through Hindu Eyes 
(Shanghai, 1916), pp. 184-229. 
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State. The epoch of Gupta Imperial glories was 
synchronous with that of the dismemberment of the 
Western Roman Empire, but was paralleled by the 
period of consolidation in the Byzantine Empire from 
Constantine to Justinian. The age of the Guptas is, in 
India’s literary history, the age of Kalidasa (c 400-460), 
the Virgil of the Hindu Aeneid, the 'Raghu-vamsa (“The 
House of Raghu”), and is as famous in popular tradition 
as that of Alexander or Charlemagne in Europe. In the 
language of this poet of Imperial nationalism the Vikra- 
madityas were idealized as 

“Lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea. 

Commanding the skies by chariots of air.” 

The Gupta Empire was followed by what may be 
described as a diarchy like that of Andhra-Kusan India. 
The Empire of the Vardhanas (606-647) in Northern 
India had its capital at Kanauj on the Ganges in the 
middle-west. Emperor Harsa had deplomatic touch 
with the Chinese Napoleon, Tang Tai-tsung. The 
empire of the Chalukyas (550-755) in the Deccan had 
its capital at Vatapi (modern Badami in Bijapur) and 
Nasik. Pulake^i II was paramount sovereign over 
India south of the Narmada and reciprocated embassies 
with Khusru II, the Sassanian monarch of Persia. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries India 
witnessed the formation of myriads of states similar to 
those in Europe. In various quarters the effort to 
achieve hegemony gradually led to the operation of 
centripetal tendencies. Out of a veritable mdtsya-nydya 
(“logic of the fish”) or Hobbesian “state of nature” 
there eventually arose the condition of what may for 
ordinary purposes be characterized as a pentarchy. 
India’s destiny remained for several centuries in the 
hands of five chief nationalities, (i) The Bengalis of 
the Gangetic Valley became a great power under the 
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Pala and Sena Emperors (730-1200). Dharma-pala (795- 
830) and Laksmana-sena (ii 19-1170) are the Charle- 
magnes of Bengal. (2) The Gurjara-Pratiharas, the so- 
called Rajputs (816-1194), of Upper India and Rajputana, 
celebrated in Rajasekhara’s Karpuramanjart as “world- 
monarchs” had their capital at Kanauj. A digvijaya 
(conquest of the quarters) was successfully undertaken 
by Mihira Bhoja {c 840-890) of this dynasty. (3) The 
Rastrakutas (750-973) of the Deccan with capital at 
Malkhed became a power by dispossessing the Ch^ukyas 
of their dominions. Govinda III was the sdrvabhauma 
(“world-ruler”) of the South. The Rastrakutas were 
replaced by the Chalukyas (973-1190) who in their turn 
were expelled by the Hoysalas of Dvara-samudra and 
the Yadavas of Devagiri. (4) The Cholas (830-1310) of 
Southern India militated against the Ch^ukyas of the 
Deccan and also came to measure their strength with the 
Palas of Bengal. Raja-raja (985-1018) and Kulottunga I 
(1070-1118) are the most celebrated monatchs of this 
House. (5) The kingdom of Kashmir {c 650-1339) had 
a more or less isolated career in the extreme north. 
The Gurjara-Pratiharas submitted to Mohammedans in 
1194, the Senas in 1200, the Hoysalas, Yadavas and 
Cholas in 1310, and Kashmir in 1339. 

The history of India for about sixteen hundred 
years from the time of the Mauryas exhibits the picture 
of a gradually growing and expanding political cons¬ 
ciousness as well as scientific and cultural development. 
The Hindu Alexanders, Caesars, Constantines, Charle- 
magnes and Frederick Barbarossas could easily chal¬ 
lenge competition with their Western peers on their 
own terms of iakti-yoga or Machtpolitik. It is, moreover, 
only fair to note that for one Justinian in Europe there 
were a dozen Maurices, for one Charles the Great 
the name of Charles the Fats was legion, and for a 
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Frederick 11 , the “wonder of the world,” there were 
myriads of Adolfuses and Wenceslauses. 

Not altogether extinct, however, was the sover¬ 
eignty of the Hindus with the advent of Islam, 
Excluding the isolated enterprise of the Bengali Danuja- 
mardana (c 1417), devoted to Kali, the patron-goddess 
of energists, there were at least four state-systems 
embodying independent Hindu power during the period 
when portions of the Indian sub-continent were members 
of consolidated Mussalman empires or lesser Mussalman 
states. Inevitably the first to come in touch with the 
new factor in Indian politics were the kingdoms of the 
Rajputs in the Middle-west. Beginning in the ninth 
and tenth centuries these “cognates” and “agnates” of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas have continued their existence 
until today. The empire of Vijayanagara (1336-1565) 
in the extreme south was necessarily the last to feel the 
Moslem pressure. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century two 
important Hindu reactions were provocated by the firm 
establishment of the Moslem as a paramount power. 
In the Deccan the bulwark of Hindu independence was 
built up by Sivaji the Great (1627-1680), the Frederick 
the Great of India, in his empire of the Marathas. This 
was continued during the eighteenth century untie r the 
Peshwas or ministers (1714-1818). Fragments of 
Maratha states still exist more or less as “feudatories” 
or “subordinate allies” of Great Britain, no matter what 
be the de jure relation. 

The second great reaction against political Islam 
manifested itself almost simultaneously in the militant 
nationalism of the Sikhs in the Punjab. From Guru 
Govind (1675-1708), organizer of the Khalsa polity, 
down to Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), monarch of a united 
Punjab including Kashmir, nay, down to 1849, it was 
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the Hindus (Sikhs) who held Northern and North¬ 
western India. It is worthwhile to emphasize that 
Ranjit Singh, the contemporary of the Bengali Ram- 
mohun (1772-1833), was the sovereign ruler of a 
powerful state^. 

The administrative genius of Ranjit Singh (1780- 
1839), the Sikh, preserved in the Punjab during the 
early nineteenth century the tradition of Indian positi¬ 
vism. He was thus a great contemporary, junior of 
course, rather a distinguished successor, of the Marathas 
of the Deccan and Tipu Sultan (1749-1799) of Mysore. 
He was already imbued with the modern spirit in so 
far as the translation of French and English v/orks into 
Punjabi found in him a thoughtful patron. In this he 
was but carrying out the same principles as inspired his 
contemporary Rammohun (1772-1833) in Bengal who 
had to live under different political conditions. Among 
Ran jit’s political achievements are to be listed his 
resuscitation of the institutions of rural democracy.® 

Some of the Sikh kingdoms maintain themselves 
today in “subordinate alliance” with the British power. 

During this period of tug-of-war between the 
Hindus and Islam no part of India came to be subject 
to a “foreign power.” The Mussalmans were as much 
the children of the soil as the original inhabitants. 
Neither the Sultanate of Delhi (1200-1526) nor the 
Moghul monarchy that replaced it was in any sense 
the “government of one people by another.” The 
Moghuls are celebrated chiefly through such world- 

^L. Griffin: Ranjit Singh (Oxford, 1898), H. K. Trevaskis: 
The Land of the Five Rivers (Oxford, 1928), K. Singh: History 
and Philosophy of the Sikh Religion (Lahore, 1914), Part I. 

® Lectures at the Ranjit Singh Birth Anniversary, Lahore 
(November, 1935) by Sardar Sewa Ram Singh, Sardar Man Singh, 
Sardar Kissan Singh Thapar and others. 
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figures as Akbar, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb (sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries). The Moghul period of 
Indian history is one of the most creative epochs of 
civilization. For the people of India, it was an era 
of prosperity, material and intellectual. The epoch, 
known generally as the age of Indo-Saracenic Renais¬ 
sance, looms therefore as large in the consciousness 
of the Young India of today as does the age of the 
Vikramadityan sdrva-bhatmas. The policy of the Moslem 
states was generally secular and the personal bigotry 
and intolerance of some of the rulers were not more 
frequent than were the fanaticism and inquisitionism of 
Christian monarchs of contemporary Europe^. From 
Prithviraja and Mohammed Ghori of the twelfth 
century to Baji Rao (1720-40) and Haider Ali (1761-82) 
of the eighteenth, Hindu and Moslem India can exhibit 
therefore as many Charleses, Gustavus, Adolfuses, 
Louis XIVs, Fredericks and Peters as can the western 
half of Eur-Asia. 

To make the foregoing account complete, notice 
has to be taken of the autonomous city-sovereignties 
and independent clan-commonwealths of the Hindus. 
They were in existence off and on during the extensive 
ages that gave birth to Vedic literature, the Jdtnkas, 
the early Jaina and Buddhist books and the Mahdbhurata, 
down to the beginnings of the Gupta Empire (^550 
A. c.). Some of them are described in the Greek and 
Latin literature on India and Alexander. These nation- 

^ For Moorish -toleration in Europe during the epoch of 
Christian fanaticism, see Me Cabe’s Peter Abelard (New York, 1901), 
pp. 227-229. Turkish liberalism was appreciated by Bodin in Ids 
days {vide BluntschU’s Geschichte der neueren Staatsmssensihaft 
(Munich, 1881), cf. also Toynbee’s Nationality and the War (London, 
1915), p. 415, and Macdonald’s Turkey and the Eastern Question 
(London, 1913), p. 34, Vide Voltaire’s iMtres Philosophiques {lyn-) 
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alities were republican in type, more or less aristocratic 
or oligarchic in character, and thus resembled in general 
features the states of ancient Greece and Rome as well as 
the mercantile towns of medieval Italy and of the 
Hanseatic League. 

It is clear that political development in India was 
not a continuous growth in the strictest sense of the 
term. Students of history will not find in it the sim¬ 
plicity and unity that characterise, generally speaking, 
the dynastic history of Japan or, still better, of China 
from the days of Tsin Shi-hwang-ti (b. c. 222). We 
have here all the complications and intricacies of the 
Byzantine Empire and the Caliphate.^ The inextri¬ 
cable cobwebs of diplomatic intercourse that Europe 
witnessed in the Middle Ages owing to the rivalry among 
the Christian empires and kingdoms on the one hand, 
and their relations of intrigue with the competing Moslem 
nationalities on the other, repeated themselves in the 
military annals of the Hindus also and subsequently of 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans. Nay, from the stand¬ 
point of the political centre of gravity and status quo, the 
picture of India’s state-systems is as bewilderingly varied 
and diversified as is that of the Western world from the 
armageddon of the Homeric epics down to the order 
brought into being by the Versailles treaty (1919). 
Nothing short of the kaleidoscopic changes in Freeman’s 
Historical Geography of Europe can therefore fitly portray 
the multitudinous ups and downs of “races” and 
“classes” in India through the ages. 

The fallacy of sociologists from Bodin to Buckle, 
Montesquieu to Maine, and Hegel to Huntington, equip¬ 
ped as this last is with “energy-charts” and “maps of 

^ J. B. Bury: History of the Luster Koman Empire (London, 1889) 
Vol. II, p. 510-5 II. 
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civilization”, as well as of Indologists from Max Mueller 
to Vincent Smith and Senart has, however, been 
broadening down “from precedent to precedent.” 
Fundamentally, it consists in their not recog nisin g 
this essential parallelism and pragmatic identity in 
the development of Kealpolitik in the East and the 
West. As a rule, they are obsessed by the postulate 
of Eur-American “superiority” to, or at any rate, 
difference from, the oriental races. The shortcomings 
ot Hindu politics, such as they happen to be, are 
thus assumed by them to be “characteristic” of India. 

But anybody with the sense of historical perspective 
must have to admit that none of the alleged failings 
of Hindu culture, e.g., weakness of military organiza¬ 
tion, lack of patriotism, absence of national solidarity, 
and so forth,—temporary and occasional although they 
be,—are the attributes exclusively of Indian, or for 
that matter, of Asian Weltanschauung. The “southern” 
and “subtropical” climate of India or any denomination 
of “regionalism” and the caste-system of the Hindus 
cannot be rationally invoked to explain socio-political 
and socio-economic phenomena that are almost uni¬ 
versal and world-wide in their range. Genuine “com¬ 
parative history” is the only solvent of false explana¬ 
tions and unscientific hypotheses. 

While not prepared to be a “monist” or “absolu¬ 
tist” in the conception of Kultur-gesehichte we may 
accept with certain limitations the general thesis as to 
what Bagehot would call the influence of “physics” 
upon “politics.”- But an extreme geographical inter¬ 
pretation of history is to be seen in Huntington’s Pulse 
of Asia (1907, Ch. XVIII). It will be noticed that the 
philosophical analysis attempted by “physicists” is in¬ 
variably based on too many assumptions in regard to 
the historical data themselves, especially to those bearing 
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on the Orient. The hemispheroidal generalizations are 
therefore reared on erroneous premises. Some of the 
worst specimens of the mal-application of the com¬ 
parative method so far as the selection of sociological 
facts is concerned arc furnished in the writings of 
Huntington. In the Pus/e of Asia this neo-climatologist 
and radical “regionalist” takes for; granted in the 
newspaper style that “Mohammedanism favors immora¬ 
lity” and that Persians are “prone to lying”. The pos¬ 
tulate of the “white man’s burthen” is, moreover, the 
pervading philosophy of this book (p. 323) as also of 
his Civilitiaiion and Climate (1915). His appreciation of 
Japan in the latter volume is accordingly explained by a 
corollary to the same logic, viz., that “nothing succeeds 
like success.” From the obverse side the identical idola 
is illustrated in the chapter on the “Problem of Turkey” 
in his World Power and 'Evolution (1919), which en 
passant is inspired more by political propagandism than 
devotion to science.^ 

The Hellenes, notwithstanding the temperate zone 
of their “isles of Greece,” were not more remarkable 
for unity than were the Hindus of the time of Alexander. 
Nor did their character display any enviable patriotism 
when put to the test of Macedonian gold^ and arms. 
The crushing defeat inflicted on Seleukos and Menander 

^ A short but comprehensive criticism of the prevailing 
fallacies in comparative culture-history is set forth in the 
present author’s “Futurism of Young Asia” in the International 
Journal of 'Ethics (Chicago for July, 1918). See also the section 
on “Asians vs. Latins and Slavs” in his paper on “Ameri¬ 
canization from the viewpoint of Young Asia” in the Journal of 
International 'Kslations (Worcester, Mass. U. S. A., July, 1919) for 
an examination of the alleged social and cultural distinction bet¬ 
ween the Oriental and European labourers in regard to their 
assimilability to American conditions. 

®I. B. Bury : History of Greece Vol. II, pp. 303, 305-306. 
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by Chandragupta Mautya (b. c. 303) and Pusyamitra 
Sumga (b. c. 153) respectively was not less decisive a 
feat of Hindu viriya or pardkrama (i.e. energism) which 
served to keep European military power away from India 
than were the victories of the Greeks over the Per¬ 
sians at Marathon and Salamis which saved Hellas from 
the “expansion of Asia.” The failure of Hindu national¬ 
ities before hordes of Scythians, Tartars or Huns was 
no worse specimen of military incompetency, social 
disintegration, moral corruption and political instability 
than was the disruption of the Roman empire by the 
“barbarians.”^ 

The process by which during the seventh and 
eighth centuries the Saracens^ made themselves masters 
of Sicily, Southern Italy, Spain and south-western France 
and converted the Mediterranean Sea into an Asian 
lake do not by any means prove that the organizing 
ability of the Christians, although they had no caste 
restrictions, was appreciably superior to that of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas who fell equally before other inroads 
of Islam. Nor did East-Europeans exhibit extraordinary 
physical vigour and martial qualities because of the 
physiography of Russian snows when in the thirteenth 
century they had to capitulate to the avalanche of 
Buddhist-Shamanist Mongols® of Central Asia inci i by 
inch as far to the interior of Europe as the Carpathian 

^ S. Dill : ^oman Society of the JLast Century of the Western 
Empire (New York, 1899) pp. 305-545; Bury : Later Roman Empire, 
Vol. I, pp. 25-56; G. F. Young: East and West through Fifteen 
Centuries (b. c. 44-14^5) (London 1916) Vol. II, pp. 131-157. 

® S. P. Scott: History of the Moorish Empire in Europe (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1904), Vol. II, pp. 55-37; Young, Vol. II, pp. 567-570; 
Cambridge Mediaeval History, Vol. II (1913), pp- 379-385. 

®Howorth: History of the Mongols (London, 1876-88) Vol. I, 
pp. ix, xi. vol. II. (yhe So-called Tartars of Russia) 

Yule: Book of Ser Marco Polo, Vol. I (London, 1905) pp. xl, xlii. 
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Mountains. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
again, the Christians of the Balkans, Greece, Italy, and 
Spain persisted in their antagonistic relations even in 
the face of Ottoman invasions. Certainly they did not 
appear to be more alive to the fact of the common 
danger, and failed not less ignominiously to present a 
united front against the peril from “Greater Asia” 
than did the Hindus and Mohammedans in the eigh¬ 
teenth century while confronting the menace from the 
“expansion of Europe.” 

The facts of defeat and decay are so widely 
“distributed” in the history of the world’s races of 
men that scientific students of social development should 
take care not to dogmatize about the degeneracy or 
downfall of a particular people as an isolated or 
characteristic phenomenon of civilization. And those 
scholars who would try to explain or account for such 
decays and declines by single categories like region, 
climate, social habits, caste, religion, dietary, demo¬ 
graphic trends, etc. would only demonstrate that they 
have command over little facts and less logic. The 
monistic sociology of the declines and falls of Hindu 
states as of the Roman Empire or other states is as un- 
historical in data as illogical in reasoning. 

The first important sociological datum is to be 
found in the consideration that decline, degeneracy, 
faU, extinction and what not are not the exclusive 
marks of Hindu civilization but are to be encountered 
under other than Indian regions, climates, diets, gods, 
mores and so forth. In the second place, objective 
sociology has to grapple with the great historic reality 
that the decline and fall among the Hindus have been, 
as observed before, temporary and occasional, i.e., fol¬ 
lowed and preceded by rise, growth, development and 
expansion. This cyclical character of Hindu Han vital 
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is to be observed not only during the thousands of 
years from the Mohenjo Daro epochs down to the 
eighteenth century but also in modern times. We must 
always have to consider the fact that under virtually 
the same conditions of geography, race, caste, religion, 
food etc. as during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Hindus of the nineteenth century, espe¬ 
cially of the twentieth have been exhibiting signs of 
rejuvenation and re-making on the most diverse 
fronts of individual and social hfe.^ These “fluctua¬ 
tions” of vital energism from epoch to epoch belong to 
some of the most fundamental problems of “social 
mobility” such as cannot be interpreted in terms 
exclusively of region, race, religion etc. 

Be that as it may, comparative sociology will have 
to declare that the political annals of mediaeval India 
do not offer greater insecurity and worse absence of 
peace than such as were exhibited by the Welsh, Irish 
and Scotch wars of England, the Hundred Year’s War 
between France and England, the wars of the Haps- 
burgs, the wars of the innumerable German baronies, 

^ From the standpoint of general sociology the “geographical 
interpretation of history’^ has been found to be wrong by C 
Valkux: La Mer (Paris 1908) and Le Sol et V Ltat (Paris :9ii). 
More recent criticisms of Le Play, Huntington and others arc to be 
seen in P. Sorokin: Social Mobility (New York 1927), Contemporary 
Sociological Theories (New York 1928) and Principles of Rural-Urban 
Sociology (New York 1929). Jean Brunhes’s La Geographic humaine 
which is a standard work of the anti-geographist or anti-regionalist 
sociology is available in English translation as Human Geography 
(Chicago). Vidal d& la Blache likewise opposes the doctrine of 
geographical determinism. His own doctrine of possihilisme 
establishes the thesis that nothing comes out of the “necessities” 
but that “everywhere are to be found the possibilities.” There is 
no “law of islands” and no “law of rivers.” The same regions 
have the most varied destinies. See E. Lasbax: La Citi Humaine 
Vol. II. (Paris 1927), Chapter on Le Ghgraphisme historique. 
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the wars of the Italian kingdoms and cities, the English 
Qvil War, the French wars of the Fronde, the meteoric 
acquisitions of Sweden’s Gustavus Adolphus and of 
the Polish Kingdom, the expansion of Turkey to the 
gates of Vienna, the courting of Moslem alliance by 
Christian monarchs against brother-Christians, the an¬ 
nexations of Peter and Frederick, and the steady decline 
and fall of the Holy Roman Empire. In regard, speci¬ 
fically, to the relations between Moslem states and 
original Hindu states or between Moslem empires and 
their Hindu citizens or between Hindu empires and 
Moslem citizens, it is questionable if one can prove, 
item by item, that the picture was in any way weaker 
than was the story of the contest between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants culminating in the horrors of 
the Thirty Year’s War. 

So far as the ancient period is concerned, the 
historian has to observe that the records of Hindu im¬ 
perial power are not usually marked by the accession 
and disappearance of dozens of puppet emperors such 
as were chosen and slain by the army in Rome. No 
generation was without its sdrva-bhauma, chakravarti, or 
chdturanta, i.e., “world-ruler,” whose regime was signa¬ 
lized by peace and security for the people. This pax 
sdrva-hhaumica (peace of the world empire) was the result 
of a well regulated administrative machinery, and was 
helped forward to no small extent by remarkably long 
reigns, two or three of which sometimes covered a whole 
century. In any case no Eur-American scientist can 
legitimately congratulate himself on the superiority of 
the trend of occidental history if only he remembers a 
mediaeval statement cited in Engelbert’s De Ortu et Fine 
Romani Imperii?- “The Roman Empire”, ran the opinion, 

^ C. N. S. Woolf: Bartolus of Sassooferato (CjivchtidigQy I9i3)> 

p. 286. 
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“was and is always troubled by wars and rebellions”, 
hardly ever were the gates of the temple of Janus shut; 
the greater number of Roman emperors have died 
violent deaths; and the Roman Empire has been the 
cause rather of disorder than of peace.” 

This must not be summarily dismissed as only the 
view of a radical anti-imperial propagandist. For, the 
duration and geographical extent of peace given by 
the “Romans” were not really of a remarkable order. 
From the Oriental platform, besides, the claim may be 
advanced that not more than once did European history 
exhibit the formation of a “unitary” state (of an 
“inorganic” character, of course, to use Seeley’s phrase) 
with the size and area of the Maurya Empire (third 
century b. c.). This was the Roman Empire at its 
height during the second and third centuries A. c. 
Even the less extensive Gupta Empire of the fifth 
century, the Vardhana Empire of the seventh century, 
and the Chola Empire of the eleventh century were 
barely approached by the Franco-German Empire of 
Charlemagne, or by the haphazard European possessions 
of the Spanish Emperor Charles V, or by the ephemeral 
conquests of Napoleon. 

While, therefore, for purposes of comparative 
politics it is necessary to conclude that pax sdrva-bhaumica 
or fSdSration de I"empire is at least as conspicuous an 
acmevement of Hindu statesmanship as pax Romam of 
Occidental, it is on the other hand to be admitted on 
scientific grounds that the political unity of India is, 
historically speaking, as great a myth as is the political 
unity of Europe. India furnishes but another illustra¬ 
tion of the universal sway of the mdtsya-nydja (logic 
of the fish), the Hobbesian “state of nature,” which can 
lead but to pluralism, whether anarchic or well-ordered. 
The East has reproduced the same Naturpro^ess of 
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Gumplowicz’s Der Kassenkampf (Ch. IV) as has the 
West. 

The facts of Hindu political evolution and culture- 
history like those of the historic races in the diverse 
regions of the world should but lead to the conclusion 
to which the exponents of a new science, namely, 
GeopolUik (Geopolitics) have been arriving at under the 
leadership of Karl Haushofer.^ According to Wuest 
a world-view such as can actually transcend the limita¬ 
tions of space is impossible both as a concept and as a 
fact. The so-called “higher unit” which is alleged to 
be established by the break-up of a previous world¬ 
view of a different character through assimilation, ab¬ 
sorption, transformation etc. is very questionable and in 
the long run is liable to disruption. In his analysis it 
is impossible to emancipate the world-view from its 
space-limitations. The attempts to establish artificial 
world-languages, e.g., Esperanto, Ido, Novial, Vola- 
puek, have not been able, we are told, to advance 
beyond their crude beginnings. According to this 
philosophy, Coudenove-Kalergi’s Pan-Europa movement 
is like the League of Nations idea a still-born pheno¬ 
menon. The abolition of the Caliphate by Kemal Pasha 
is regarded as but the last item in an inevitable develop¬ 
ment, namely, the disappearance of an unnatural Pan- 
Islam. By enunciating the doctrine that every world¬ 
view is by nature nothing but national or territorial 
although it can to a certain extent transform the space 
and even transcend it Wuest has exposed the philoso¬ 
phical bankruptcy of internationalism as a cult. It is 
demonstrated by other writers that neither religion nor 
art, nor language, nor technocracy, nor economic deve- 

^ Raumueberwindende Maechte (Leipzig 1934) pp. 167, 170-178, 
195, 207, 230-252, 259, 272-275, 277, 340-341, 351-332; Geopolitik 
der Pan-Ideen (Berlin 1931). 
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lopments, nor colonialism nor imperialism can in the 
last analysis lead to the genuine transcending of space 
or region. All the so-called international or inter- 
nationali2ing endeavours are essentially raumgebunden 
(space-limited and space-conditioned). 

There is no mysticism or metaphysics in Hausho- 
fer’s social philosophy. In the midst of all international¬ 
izing ideologies his geopolitics teaches the world to 
remain awake to the one great reality of life, namely, 
that it is nothing but nationalism that rules mankind 
and that the eternal problem of today is, as our 
Mahdbhdrata has taught for all ages, to study the science 
and art of Macht, i.e., sakti or power. In geopolitics 
the student of Hindu societal theories will thus come 
across such dicta of Somadeva’s Nitivdkydmrita as na hi 
kulagatd kasjdpi bhutnih (no body’s territory is derived 
from his family) and virabhogyd vasundhard (it is by the 
powerful that the Earth can be enjoyed). 

Finally, in the state-systems of the Hindus for over 
half a millennium the sociologist will have to see but a 
verification of the law enunciated by Jacques de Morgan 
in Vrehistoire Orientale (p. 216) that history knows nothing 
but precipiter les masses humaines les unes contre les autres 
(hurling the human groups against one another). This 
is what he calls the “perpetual renewal or renovatii-n in 
which history consists.” The Hindu state-systems have 
likewise exhibited the same perpHual combat contre la mart 
(eternal struggle against death) and the same solicitude 
for la paix dont la possession, en fin de compte, n'est reservk 
qu'aux justes qui sont forts (peace, the possession of which, 
in the last balance sheet, is reserved only for those right¬ 
eous who are strong), such as, in Lasbax’s analysis of the 
new social forces since the last Great War (1914-18), 
are today inspiring the nations of the world to remain 
equipped with “defensive patriotism” and with “col- 
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lective health” in view of the wars that are going to 
break out tomorrow {des guerres surgiront encore)?- 


Section j 

THE FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION AND ECONOMIC 
POLICY OF THE CHOLAS AND THE MAURYAS 

Budget-making is an essentially modern institution. 
It is only since the time of Napoleon that regular esti¬ 
mates of receipts and expenditures have been yearly 
prepared in France.^ And in spite of the comparative 
abundance of reliable data no ingenuity of modem 
research has been able to reconstruct the sheet of liabil¬ 
ities and assets for any period of the Roman Empire. 
But the administrative history of Hindu India is yet in 
its beginnings. It is out of the question therefore to 
attempt such wide guesses about the annual expenses 
even of the Maurya Empire (b. c. 322-185) for which 
information is more plentiful than for others as have 
been done in regard to the Athenian state by Boekh® or 
about the total revenues as have been done in regard to 
the Roman Empire by Gibbon and Guizot^. Nor of 
course is it possible to test the fiscal policy of Hindu 
states by the modern canons of taxation, especially on 
the complicated questions of justice, faculty, i.e. ability 
to pay, or equality of assessment. 

^ E. Lasbax : La Citi Humaine (Paris) Vol. II. (1927) pp. 352- 
J57- 

® Palgrave: Dictionary of Political Economy (Art. on “Finances- 
France”) Vol. II. p. 68, Lcroy-Beaulieu: Traitl de la science des 
finances (Paris, 1912), Vol. II. pp. ii, 12. 

® Schoemann : Antiquities of Greece (London, 1880) p. 445. 

* Ramsay and Lancian: Poman Antiquities (London, 1898), p. 

zS’.. 
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A contemporary account of the finances of the 
Vatdhana Empire (a. c. 606-647) is furnished by Yuan 
Chwang, the Chinese state-guest (A. C. 629-645) of Har- 
sa’s. It is said that forced labour was not exacted by the 
government. When the public works required it, labour 
was exacted and paid for in strict proportion to work. 
Those who cultivated the royal estates paid a sixth of 
the produce as the share for the state. The river 
passages and the road barriers were open on payment 
of a small toll. In regard to public expenditure there 
are said to have been four charges on the private 
demesnes of the Crown. The first charge was of course 
the management of the affairs of state and the provision 
for sacrificial offerings. The second was for providing 
subsidies for the ministers and chief officers of state. 
Honorariums for men of distinguished ability constituted 
the third charge, and the fourth was religious charity. 
Altogether, in the Chinese scholar-pilgrim’s opinion, 
the taxes on the people were light, and personal service 
required of them was moderate.^ Evidently we have 
here the material for a very elementary balance-sheet 
much too naive for an imperial organization, based as 
it was on the triumphs of dig-vijaya (conquest of the 
quarters) and military aggression no less than on the 
victories of peace. The reporter was a layman and 
naturally failed to notice the “sinews of war” that 
operated the administrative machinery of pax-sdrva- 
bhaumica (peace of the world-state). If is on such facile 
statements about “light taxes” and “religious charities,” 
however, that students of comparative politics in the 
nineteenth century were used to founding their estimate 
of the Hindu political systems. In the publications on 
finance, as in the treatises on legislation and jurispm- 
dence it has been the custom, therefore, to summarily 


^ Si Yu-ki (Beal’s transl. London, 1885 ), Vol. I. pp. 87, 88. 
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dismiss the Oriental monarchies as primitive polities ot 
the “patrimonial” type. Today the states of Old Asia 
are treated by scholars more or less in the same light 
as the feudal kingdoms of mediaeval Europe, i.e., as 
organizations modelled on a private household, the 
domestic establishment of the ruler.^ 

South Indian Kevenues {c 900-1300) 

But let us examine the imperialism of Hindu sdna- 
bhaumas (“world-rulers”) on the basis of their own 
charters, decrees and promulgations (Jdsanas) that have 
been rendered accessible by the archaeological investiga¬ 
tions of recent years. The statesmen of the Chola 
Empire (900-1300) would appear to have been at their 
wits’ end in devising new forms of revenue. No 
complete list of all the heads of government income is 
available for this South Indian (Madras and Mysore) 
state. But several Tamil inscriptions^ described the 
immunities from dues to the government enjoyed by 
certain villages through the grant of royal charters. 
From the schedule of these “privileges” we can auto¬ 
matically see a great part of the other side of the shield, 
viz., the normal contributions to the Imperial treasury 
for which each village was ordinarily liable. Not all 
the items are, however, fully intelligible. 

The available list indicates only the revenue from 
villages or village-unions. But it is questionable if we 
are justified in treating it exclusively as what should 
technically be a branch of “local finance.” The village 
through its panchajat was indeed responsible as a unit 

^ Article on Finance in the En^clopaedia Britannica. 

* H. Krishna Shastri : “Fiscal Administration under Early 
Cholas” in the R. G. Bhandarkar Commemorative Essays (Poona, 
1917). 
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for the realization of all public income within its area.i 
But the heads of income do not seem to have been 
classified and specifically ear-marked as local and national. 
We need not, besides, attempt here a classification of 
the Chola revenues according to one or other of 
the accepted taxonomies. They can easily be brought 
down to the tripartite division into taxes, fees and 
prices.^ 

(a) Sources other than hand. Jn the first place, there 
v/as a “tax in money”.^ It is not clear as to what 
should be meant by this item. It may have been a 
direct tax per capita like the poll tax of 1377-1380 in 
England during the Hundred Years’ War or the tributum 
in Rome. 

Something like “general property tax” has to be 
seen in several imposts. Like the horses and cattle 
taxed by mediaeval German States^ “animals” were 
counted to contribute to the Chola exchequer. The 
furniture, clothing, and ornaments are not enumerated 
in the schedule of taxes on “personalty”. But “mov¬ 
able” property as contrasted with the real estate was 
assessed in the form of “fixed capital” like looms and 
oil-mills. Tanks also were included in the list of 
property-dues. 

A tax was realized on weights, whatever it might 
imply. But some light may be thrown on this item 
from the legislation in the Arthasdstra of Kautalya 

^Aiyangar : Ancient India (Madras, 1911) pp. 161, 163, 164. 

* Plehn : Introduction to 'Public Finance (New York, 1896) pp. 
76-79, 92-100; Seligman : Essays in Taxation (New York, 191}), 

pp. 430, 431- ' , . 

®The list can be seen conveniently m Aiyangar, pp. 165, 166, 
180-182. 

® Seligman : Essays p. 39, cf. N. P. Aghnides : Mohammedan 
Theories of Finance (New York, 1916), pp. 526, J27. 
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(fourth century b. c.) where we read that no trader 
was allowed to have his weights and measures. Every 
day the businessmen had to have their scales and 
weights stamped afresh by the government.^ The 
authorities realized a revenue from the stamps. Now if 
this custom of the first Hindu empire, that of the 
Mauryas, or rather of Kautalya were followed by the 
Tamil sdrva-bhaumas, we may consider this business 
tax on weights to be another property tax. The rate 
may have been small, but the total receipts of the 
empire under this head must have shown a high figure, 
as the number of taxable individuals including the pet¬ 
tiest retailer was obviously large. 

It is doubtful if the business or license tax paid by 
the Tamil goldsmith should not be scheduled as a 
charge on property. But “unripe fruit” in the Kartigai 
month, though a levy in kind, must be regarded as such. 
Stocks, bonds and mortgages that are so prominent in 
modern economic life and necessarily occupy an impor¬ 
tant place in the taxation of property are not naturally to 
be looked for in Hindu finances of the eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. But it is interesting to note 
that the “sonship” was assessed among certain social 
classes, e.g. the “right hand” and “left hand” orders. 
The public income from the sonship dues was identical 
with that accruing from inheritance tax or on the 
transfer of property from the dead to the living. 

None of these property dues were of course prices 
charged by the government for economic or other 
services rendered to the people. They were all deduced 
from the power of the state to obtain revenue by 

^ Shamasastry’s article on “Chanakya’s Land and Revenue 
Policy” in tbs Indian Antiquary, 1905, pp. 50, 51. Re Kautalya’s 
age and personality, see the present author’s “Kautalya and His 
Boswell” in the Calcutta Review for August, 1935. 
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“compulsory dues and charges upon its subjects,” i.e., 
taxes in the strictest sense of the term. None of them 
can moreover be regarded as income from “state pro¬ 
perty” and “state monopolies,” the two sources that 
long contributed about 25 per cent of French revenues.^ 

Taxes on comsumption were, besides, not neglected 
by the Chola Empire. There was a tax on bazars. 
The levy of tolls was common. The tax on trade or 
sales like the Athenian and Roman excise of i per 
cent^ was another regular feature of the financial system. 
As taxes on the necessaries of life these excise duties 
could not but touch the community at every grade. 
They served, therefore, economically speaking, as real 
poU taxes though of an “indirect” denomination. We 
do not know if salt was a state monopoly as under the 
Roman republic^ or as in Maurya India (or rather the 
Kautalya State). But the French gahelk^ was not to be 
forgotten by the Tamils who were too mindful of their 
revenues to overlook tapping this necessity of life that is 
bound to obey the law of “inelastic demand.” We shall 
have details about Hindu salt tax in connection with 
Kautalya finance. 

A rent or license tax was realized from the fishers. 
Taxes on the collection of rents also are mentioned. 
Tax-“farming” may thus have been a fact in ceitain 
directions. Furthermore, the “penal power” of the 
state was effectively made use of to co-operate with its 
finance department. We do not have a long list of 
fines demanded of the delinquents by the Tamil Empire. 
It is known only that apothecaries were fined for “rotten 

^ Palgrave, Vol. II, p. 69. 

® Schoemann, p. 449. 

® Ramsay, p. 277. 

* Brissaud : History of French Public L,an> (Garner’s transl. 
Boston, 1915), p. 505. 
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drugs.” An income of minor character is obvious in 
Kulottumga’s legislation (1070-1118) by which the state 
charged a seigniorage upon coining.^ 

Income from the “services” of the state is men¬ 
tioned in three connections. First, the villagers had to 
contribute their mite to maintain the watchman who 
was placed over the vetfis (paths). This was for obvious 
reasons a regular rate or cess, though local, for one of 
the minimum functions of government. Secondly, the 
state seems to have supplied the kMrman to measure 
the paddy of the cultivators. He had to be paid for 
by the rural commune at a certain rate. Lastly, a 
water-rate or “tax on water-courses” for irrigation was 
an inevitable charge upon every peasant. 

Mines, though they must certainly have been im¬ 
portant sources of Chola revenues, are not mentioned 
in the inscriptions. Nor are the customs duties referred 
to. Of course neither of these could form part of the 
regular dues of a village to the government. But we are 
in a position to reahze that when all these dues and 
others not enumerated in the inscriptions that happen 
to have been found are considered in their totality the 
income of the Tamil Empire would rise to a consider¬ 
able amount. 

(^) Collections from hand. We have now to add 
the revenue from property par excellence, the “real estate” 
as it is called. Not only in primitive communities but 
in Rome also even under the Empire land revenue was 
the mainstay of the government. And this land revenue 
was essentially a rent from “Crown-land,” ager publicus, 
i.e., public domain. It took the Romans long to get 
used to the idea of a non-land revenue. Taxes like 
the tributum were considered by the republic as “forced 


1 Aiyangar, pp. 149, 150. 
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loans” to be repaid out of the loot of conquest, and 
these were resorted to only when the proceeds of the 
“domain” proved inadequate to meet the extraordinary 
expenses^. 

Under the Tamils also South India’s financial back¬ 
bone must have been furnished by the realizations from 
land. The rate was not low. The Early Roman Empire 
used to levy land revenue at the rate of i/ioth of the 
produce^. But in Chola India tht government demand 
was I /6th. The high rate was indeed the normal bhdga 
or share of the government in land-produce according 
to the stereotyped “pious wish” of the dharma-iastras 
(law books) and mti-sdstras (political science). And 
yet in Kealpolitik this conventional norm was but a 
fiscal camouflage that may deceive the academic student 
of financial history but did not fail to press the tax-payers 
themselves. For in Chola legislation the additional im¬ 
posts on land, besides, the tolls and octrois, were 
clearly defined as being i/ioth of the yield. The 
total revenue from land was thus 4/i5ths or more than 
25 per cent of the gross outturn in Rajadhiraja’s time 
(1035-1053)3. 

An interesting theoretical study in connection with 
the Chola revenue from ical property would be that 
bearing on its precise character as to whether it was 
rent or tax. Incidentally it may be pointed out that 
communism in landownership is practically unknown in 
Hindu law-books^. The trend of ancient thought on 

^ Scligman : Essays p. 35. The same Roman views are ex¬ 
pressed in the sixteenth century by the French political philoso¬ 
pher Bodin in his Les six livres de la republique (Bk. VI. Ch. ii. 
Des Finances). 

^ Ramsay, p. 276. 

® Aiyangar, pp. 181-182. 

^Hopkins : hdia (Land Tenure) pp. 221, 225, 229. Mac- 
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land-tenure is to regard it as individual concern. But 
in Tamil inscriptions, while the individualistic tenure 
(the ryotwari, to use the British Indian term) is easily 
to be inferred, communal property in certain lands is 
also assured to village panchajats by the legislation of 
Raja-raja the Great (985-1018)1, We may take it that 
so far as the Chola Empire is concerned, land was 
owned both in severalty as well as in common. 

This does not, however, settle the question as to 
how far, if at all the Crown was the legal proprietor of 
land, i.e., how far the “village community” (wherever 
it may have existed) or the individual cultivators were 
but “tenants” of the state-landlord (paying “economic” 
rents for the usufruct of public property) and how far 
their dues were “direct taxes” paid on their own im¬ 
movable possessions. It is the tendency of modern 
indologists to postulate all lands as state property and 
the income from land necessarily as Crown rent. But 
it is hardly possible to maintain this position on the 
strength of actual proprietary documents, sasanas (laws 
or charters) and epigraphic records. For all practical 
purposes the presumption rather should be that Hindu 
India did not know of state-landlordism, i.e., land- 
nationalization^ except of course in very limited areas. 
The land revenue of Hindu states was therefore, general¬ 
ly speaking, a tax. But, as Giffen^ explains away the 
distinction between rent and tax, “the fact of a govern¬ 
ment levying so general a charge may be held ipso facto 
to convert charge into a tax having much the same 

doneli and Keith : Vedic Index (London, 1912) Vol. I, pp. 245, 
246. 

^Aiyangar, pp. 161, 163, 164, 

* See the discussion on “public lands” in Rau’s Finans^wissen- 
scbaft (Leipzig, 1864), pp. 127-133, cf. Bodin, pp. 623-634. 

* “Taxation” in the Enc. Brit. 
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economic effects and consequences as a tax.” For in 
strict theory, “where the government makes a charge, 
it levies a tax.” The features of monopoly and compul¬ 
sion on the tax-payers associated with all forms of land- 
revenue “make the charges difficult to distinguish logi¬ 
cally from other taxes.” 

{c) The Modern” Character of Tamil Finance, On 
the whole, the Chola revenues were bulky in dimen¬ 
sions and the people of Southern India heavily taxed. 
Only one ruler is spoken of as having slightly reduced 
the amount of the people’s dues. Kulottumga’s name 
became a household word in Madras of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, for in 1086, the year of the 
British Domesday Book, he abolished the tolls^ after 
the completion of cadastral survey,—the second such 
survey of the Chola Empire. But the general story of 
les nerfs de la repuhlique, the nerves of the state, as Bodin 
puts it, under the Cholas was uniform. Like the 
governments of Europe in the days of Adam Smith^ 
the South Indian monarchs knew how to exact as much 
as they could, “only desirous of finding the easiest 
means of doing so.” The one redeeming feature seems 
to be that the Empire was conscious of the high price 
at which pax sdrva-bhaumha was being enjoyed bv the 
people. Raja-raja accordingly expressly instructed the 
finance officers to be elastic in the collection of revenues®. 
But no figures are available as to anj of the heads of 
government income, and there is no means of making 
an estimate as to the probable national income. It is 
naturally impossible to form an idea as to the taxable 
capacity or “faculty” of the people. Nor is it con¬ 
venient to hazard a conjectuic as to the actual “burden 

^ Aiyangar, pp. 149, 150. 

® Ettc. Br/L (Taxation) 

* Aiyangar, p. 182. 
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of taxation,” i.e., the proportion of the aggregate 
wealth of the people that the state demanded for all 
its functions and services. 

Taxation as such was unknown in France previous 
to 1300^. As a function of the state and as an insti¬ 
tution of “public law” it virtually ceased to exist with 
the destruction of the Roman Empire by the Teutons. 
In its place was substituted the “private claim” of 
customary dues, fines or tolls by landlords and barons^. 
The transition from this “feudal” to “modern” finance 
was a lengthy process in England®. It was not before 
the rise of nation-states in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that the right of government to levy “taxes” 
became established or rather re-established in the 
Western world. But, for the purpose of comparative 
economics and politics it is necessary to note that the 
Chola finances do not exhibit the features of the dis¬ 
integrated feudal polity of mediaeval Europe. The 
revenues of the Chola Empire possessed the same 
variety in form as the Roman-Imperial and the modern 
French. They may be classified by students of Finan^- 
wissenschaft, if required, according to the Latin patrimon- 
ium, tributum and vectigalium^ot the more popular domaine, 
contributions directes, and contributions indirectes of modern 
French science. And of course the right of taxation 
was firmly planted in the political consciousness of Chola 
India. 


The Consumption-Schedule of Hindu States 

It is not difficult to explain why the Imperial 
structures of the Hindus should have been heavily 

^Brissaud, pp. 487-491, Lcroy-Beaulieu, Vol. II, pp. 6, 7. 
Brit. (Finance). 

® Ibid, (article on “English Finance”). 
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assessed organi2ations. The reasons are to be sought 
in the great variety and quantity of state’s “consump¬ 
tion.” They are essentially identical with what econo¬ 
mists like Nitti and Leroy-Beaulieu^ have traced in the 
growth of public expenditures in modern times. The 
functions of Hindu governments were manifold. Cons¬ 
ciously or unconsciously, whether backed by a definite 
theory of riiti (state-craft) like the late German empire 
or not, every state in India was a Kulturstaat. The 
invariable end of all Hindu polities was the protection 
and development of dharma. Like Ki/lfur and Arnoldian 
“culture” dharma is a very comprehensive category. 
Exceedingly elastic in its significance, again, like the 
English term “law” the concept of dharma is the basis 
of distinction, the fundamentnm between man and 

the brute. Dharmena hJndhy says the Gita, pasubhih 
samdndh. In dharma, the analogue of the “virtue” in 
Plato’s Kepublic, is to be found the differentium between 
the human world and that of pah, or “beasts and birds,” 
as Hobbes would have it. An agency for the promo¬ 
tion of humanism, i.c., for the advancement of all 
that lets “the ape and tiger die” and develops the people’s 
material and moral interests, of anything, in short, that 
is conducive to national well-being was necessarily a 
multifunctional corporate organism. The Dharma- 
staaten of India had therefore before them an almost 
unlimited range of what in scientific parlance is known 
as “developmental” activity. Not of an Arcadian char¬ 
acter could thus be the “appropriations” of the Hindu 
empires. 

We need not enumerate the duties of government as 
stated in the riiti-sdstras. Let us note only the functions 
of the historic state-systems that may be gathered from 


^ Traiti, Vol. II., pp. 171-181. 
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the inscriptions and contemporary reports. The eco¬ 
nomic development of the country was undertaken by 
the Maurya, Gupta, Kashmiran, Tamil and Ceylonese 
governments. Their care for irrigation^ in different 
parts of the empire is a solid testimony to their recogni¬ 
tion of the secular interests of the state. The construc¬ 
tion of magnificent roads was another function along 
the same line^. The beautifying of cities and measures 
for street-cleaning, sanitation, etc. were important items 
of state business in Chola territories*^. Tlic promotion 
of aesthetic as well as “productive” arts and crafts was 
a normal function of almost every Hindu state. The 
encouragement or “protection” of skilled workmen, 
the steady maintenance of shipbuilders and naval archi¬ 
tects, and state employment of miners and other indus¬ 
trial artisans were among the duties of the Maurya 
civil service. Shipbuilding^ and manufacture of arms 
and ammunitions were in reality Crown monopolies. 
Wood-cutting, carpentry and smithcry works came 
naturally therefore under state control. All govern¬ 
ments undertook to lay out parks and grounds for 
recreation and pastime. Pharmaceutical gardens were 
treated as public necessities. Palaces and public halls 
were likewise some of the “useful magnificences” that 
no state could dispense with. The Pandya rulers 
(c 100-300 A. c.) were patrons of parisats or academies 

^Epigrafia Indica 1905-1906, pp. 46-49; Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 
56-65; Kalhana, Bk. V. 68-117; Venkayya: “Irrigation in Southern 
India” in the Archaeological Survey of India Annual Keport 1903-1904, 
Deakin : Irrigated India and Ceylon (London, 1893), pp. 239-242. 

2 Me. Crindle : Ancient India (Meg. XXXIV), p. 86, Arrian, 
III; Law: Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (London, 1914), pp. 
68-75. 

® Ayyar : Town Planning in the Ancient Deccan (Madras, 1916), 
pp. 42, 44, 51. 

*Mc. Crindle : Anc. Ind., p. 86; Strabo. XV, 46. 
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of literature^. The Guptas^ and the Palas® considered 
universities among important charges on the Imperial 
Exchequer. Temples and vihdras or monasteries were 
built at government expense both by the Vardhana and 
Chalukya emperors of the seventh century^, indeed by 
all ruling houses. Not the conventional religion and 
morality of the time alone found an asylum in these ins¬ 
titutions. The financial authorities must have regarded 
them as schools of higher learning as well. From the 
cultural standpoint these were at once the art-galleries 
and museums of the people. And as resorts for relief 
of the sick, the distressed and the poor the ostensibly 
religious buildings discharged an important economic 
function like the Catholic institutions of mediaeval 
Europe. Add to all this the minimum functions of 
every state as state, viz., the protection of person and 
property, or national defence by army and navy as 
well as internal policing by adequate executive and 
judicial staff. The extent of these minimum func¬ 
tions can be realized from the fact that in the Alaurya 
Empire or rather the Kautalyan state the appropriations 
on this head absorbed 25 per cent of the total revenues®. 

It is not necessary to compare the functions of 
Hindu states, item by it.m, as regards quantiU' and 
variety, with the long list of modern state activities, 
expanding daily as they have been under the impact of 
socialism, especially under its latest form of ‘‘economic 
planning” or “planned economy.” The socialistic trend 
of i//^^7/7//^7-states is apparent enough. One must not 

* Aiyangar, pp. 70, 357, 539. ?6o, 379-582. 

^ Itsing : Kecord of the B/uL'hi ./ Keh^.’oa (671-695} (Takakasu’s 
transl. Oxford, 1896), pp. 65, 154, 177. 

^ Ind. Ant., i 883 , pp. 508-311. 

« Si Yu-ki. Vols. I and II. 

^Ind. Ant., 1909, p. 263. 
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surmise, however, that every public work among 
Hindus was the undertaking of the state. For, private 
effort, i.e., the patriotism of citizens was responsible 
in every age for the founding and maintenance of 
useful institutions. In Gupta India hospitals^ were 
built and endowed by the public-spirited townsfolk of 
Pataliputra, the Rome of the Hindus. Rudra-damana 
{c A. c. 150), a satrap of Gujarat, repaired the Sudar^ana 
reservoir at his own expense, the ministers having re¬ 
fused to supply funds from the government treasury^. 
General Usavadata’s (c a. c. ioo) endowment in the 
Andhra Deccan may serve as a standing example of the 
manner in which the people co-operated with the state 
and supplemented its activity along developmental or 
cultural lines. 

One of the hill caves in Govardhana (Nasik District 
in the Bombay Presidency) was excavated at Usava¬ 
data’s expense®. Among ibis numerous benefactions we 
read of the gift of 300,000 cows, the construction of the 
flights of steps on a river and the giving away of six¬ 
teen villages for religious purposes. This philanthro¬ 
pist used to maintain 100,000 scholars and priests with 
board. He bore the marriage expenses of eight 
Brahmanas at Somnath in Gujarat. His quadrangles, 
public halls and halting places as well as gardens, tanks 
and wells were spread over the country from Broach 
and Bassein, the ports on the Arabian Sea coast, to 
Dasapura in Malwa, far inland in Upper India. Ferry 
boats were placed by him over six rivers in northern 
Bombay. Both sides of these rivers were also furnished 
with rest houses and equipped with arrangements for 

^Fa Hien : Fo ¥jio-ki (Beal’s transl., Boston, 1885), p. 107. 

Ind.y 1905-1906, loc. cit. 

^ Nasik Inscr. No. 17, R. G. Bhandarkar : Early History of 
the Dekkan, sec. iv. 
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the distribution of water to travellers. Moreover, he 
founded certain benefactions for the support of several 
academies of Vedic learning in various parts of the 
Maratha country. 

Such private endowments for public purposes were 
undoubtedly numerous in every epoch of Hindu history. 
But none the less the financial burden of public adminis¬ 
tration weighed heavy upon the “pillars of the state.” 
The government could not afford to depend solely upon 
local patriotism and voluntary contributions. The ex¬ 
penses of national house-keeping had to be met regularly 
from the resources of the empire. The finance depart¬ 
ment had therefore to raise the necessary revenue by 
hook or by crook. 

Census was an important institution of the Mauryas. 
It was used by the municipal corporation of Pataliputra 
as well as by the Imperial Civil Service. The gopa or 
village magistrate, the sthdnika or district magistrate, as 
well as the ndgaraka or mayor of the city were alive to 
the importance of vital statistics. The numbering of 
persons, houses and cattle, as well as the measurement 
of lands, pastures and gardens furnished the samdhartd 
or collector-general with definite data for the valuation 
and assessment of the people’s wealth^. The cadastral 
surveys organized by the Cholas^ in 986 and 1086 
were also calculated to ensure the same end. Both 
these instruments tended to bring about centralization 
and consolidation of the pubHc revenues and were 
indeed together, with the war office, the judiciary and 
the executive service the most effective means of estab¬ 
lishing pax sdrvabhaumica (peace of the world-empire). 
The financial organization aimed at by the Hindu 

"^Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 5. 

»Aiyaagar, 144, 149, 150, 17J-177 
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empires was thus akin to the “integration” of national 
outlays and revenues that has been the steady achieve¬ 
ment of modern Europe since the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. And in classical times it is the system of the 
Roman Empire with its official tax-collectors who re¬ 
placed the publicani or revenue “farmers” of the republic 
that should be kept before the mind’s eye while ap¬ 
praising the public expenditure, national resources or 
heads of income, and financial administration of Hindu 
India, say, from b. c. 322 to a. c. 1300. 

Kautalyan 'Finances 300 b. c.) 

We shall now proceed to analyze the revenues 
of the Maurya Empire, or rather of the Kautalyan 
Arthasdstra. One of the functions of the gopa, the 
officer at the lowest rung of the executive hierarchy, 
was to register the probable dues of the villagers in 
“working men”^ along with taxes, tolls and fines. 
It is not clear if we are to understand that the empire 
used to receive contributions in “services” like the 
Roman republic in its earlier stages,—such, for instance, 
as is recommended by Visnu (III, 32), Manu (VII, 138), 
or Sukra (IV, ii, line 241). In Megasthenes’s Indika^ 
again, we read that one of the objects of the vital 
statistics kept by the census officials of the municipal 
corporation of Pataliputra was the levy of a tax. If 
some particular tax is to be singled out because of this 
statement it was evidently a poll-tax on the citizens per 
head. 

The financial authorities themselves classified the 
revenues into seven principal groups according to the 
kind of resource tapped by them. “Fortified cities” 
constituted the first revenue jurisdiction. The rdstra 


^ ^ttd. Ant. he. cit. 
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or “country” districts constituted the second. Mines 
were treated as a distinct source of public income. 
Gardens and forests also formed two independent 
groups. Quadrupeds like cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
asses, camels, horses, and mules likewise contributed 
their quota. The seventh head was traffic both by land 
and water. 

Each of these sources is described in detail in the 
Artha-idstrd^. The several items of income from the 
“country,” the second in the above grouping, comprised 
six heads. Crown-lands yielded the first revenue that 
was known as sita. The second head was bhaga (share) 
or revenue in kind realized from private landlords. A 
special tax, bait, was demanded for religious purposes 
corresponding to the dues realized by Athens for the 
festivities. Sundry collections known as kara were made 
in money. Tara was the toll realized on boats, ferries 
and ships. The sixth item consisted of various dues, 
variant (road-cess), sidka (toll), etc. and was levied as a 
rate on all traffic. 

The fortified cities contributed to the Imperial 
exchequer under twenty different heads. These were 
toll, fines, weights and measures, jails, currency, p .ss- 
ports, excise, slaughter-houses, oil, ghi (clarified butter), 
salt, goldsmiths, commerce, courtesans, gambling, house¬ 
building, artisans, gate-dues, and religious institutions. 
There were special taxes on a people called Baharikas. 
They appear to have been mercenary soldiers or some 
wealthy community living at Nalanda, the famous 
University town of later ages. Like the Jews in Europe 
this race was considered by the Maurya empire or rather 
by Kautalya to be a good victim foi fleecing. 


^Ind, Ant.y 1905, p. 47. 
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Altogether, there were at least fifty different names 
under which revenues flowed into the treasury. For 
our present purpose we shall classify them into eight 
modern categories: (i) land revenue, including the 
income from forests and gardens, (2) customs duties, 
(3) excise on sales, (4) “direct” property taxes of various 
denominations, (3) fines as the penalties for all 
sorts of offence, (6) economic “earnings” or profits 
from the commercial undertakings of the naval depart¬ 
ment, (7) income from the Crown monopolies in ex¬ 
tractive (mine, salt, etc.) and other industries, (8) mis¬ 
cellaneous collections like port-dues, etc. 

(a) l-,and Revenue. As with the Roman Empire^ 
the chief source of Maurya or Kautalyan income was the 
receipt from land. In the West the process of fiscal 
reorganization from Hadrian to Diocletian led up to 
the system of assessment for fifteen years. But in regard 
to the Kautalyan polity no information is available as 
to the period for which the valuations were made. 

In Athens land belonged to the state. In Kautalyan 
India certain passages of the Artha-Jdstra may lend 
colour to the hypothesis as to the “public ownership” 
of the chief “agent of production.” If Kautalya’s state¬ 
ment (II, i, vi) may be taken as “positive law” on the 
subject, both land and water belonged to the govern¬ 
ment. The people could exercise their proprietary right 
in regard to all other species of property excepting these 
two^. But, on the other hand, this position will appear 
to be inconsistent with the fact noted above that two 

^ W. T. Arnold : Koman System of Provincial Administration 
(Oxford, 1914), pp. 203, 204, Ramsay, 273-281, Enc. Brit, (Finance). 

* Cf. the Mohammedan theory of public domain in Aghnides, 
pp. 300-521. Note the conditions of land tenure in Japan, K. 
Asakatva : Early Institutional Eife of Japan (a. c. 645), Tokyo, 
1903, P- 73 - 
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distinct items were enumerated as land-revenue from the 
rdstra or country districts of the empire. The sitd was the 
income from the Crown-lands, and was therefore rent. 
The other realization was specially known as bhdga^ the 
“share” of the state in the “produce” of the people’s 
lands. The private proprietors were known as sva- 
viryopajlvinah. Besides, the right of private property in 
real estate was clearly recognized in the law of sdes. 
According to the legislation in the Artba-sdstra^ village 
lands were to be sold in the presence of forty neighbours 
who owned land in the vicinity. The state could de¬ 
mand only the legitimate excise on the sale. The same 
proprietary right is to be inferred from, though also 
limited by, the ruling that lands could be sold by culti¬ 
vators only to cultivators, and that persons enjoying 
revenue-free lands could sell them only to persons who 
already possessed such lands. The distinction between 
Crown-lands and private lands is also to be noted in 
the law of escheat. By the general law on the subject 
the rights of ownership over houses, fields, gardens, 
tanks and temples were forfeited if proprietors took no 
cognizance for a continuous period of five years.^ 

In the budget of the Maurya (Kautalyan) Empire as 
in that of the Roman we have therefore to look for rvo 
entries, theoretically considered, under land revenue. 
The first was rent paid by the ryot or tenant to the state- 
landlord, the second was a “direct tax” paid by the 
citizen to the government. The Imperial (Kaut^yan) 
demand from land was very high, liigher even than 
what we have seen under the Cholas. For the land 
alone,® where irrigation was carried on by hands the 

"^Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 10; Law, pp. 161, 162. 

^Ind. Ant., 1905, pp. 9, 105, 113, 114. 

^ Ibid, p. no. Note the 50 per cent in Islamic theory, 
Aghnides, p. 529. 
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due was i/jth of the jdeld; where irrigation was carried 
on by conveying water on shoulders or through water 
raised from tanks, lakes and streamlets the due was 
I /4th; and where irrigation was carried on by pumping 
(sroto-janfra) water from rivers, the due was i/5rd. An 
additional udaka-bhaga or water-rate was charged by the 
government at i/4th or 1/5th of the produce. The 
total rates ranged therefore from 2/5ths or 40 per cent 
to y/iaths or about 57 per cent of the gross outturn. 
Provisions for the remission of taxes arc recorded. But 
it was not done on any doctrinaire principle. Abate¬ 
ments were graduated according to the difficulties and 
cost of improvement effected by cultivators. Gardens 
were assessed at the same rates as cultivated lands. 
An additional one-sixth or 16-2/3 per cent had to be 
paid as excise on sales. 

(b) Taxes on Consumption. Important taxes of the 
Kautalyan system were two-fold: customs and excise. 
Along with land revenue these constitute the mainstay 
of this finance. In Athens^ under Pericles the policy 
of free trade appears to have been adopted, as the city 
depended for its food supply on external sources. Its 
normal customs duty was therefore as low as 2 per 
cent. The Roman portoria (customs dues) were higher, 
the earliest maximum being 5 per cent. The extreme 
maximum under Constantine was 12-1/2 p(?r cent. But 
the Maurya tariff was high enough to verge on, if it did 
not actually establish, an economic “protection.” Thus 
in regard to imported salt the empire demanded, in the 
first place, one sixth or 16-2/3 per cent of the entire 
commodity, and in the second place a 5 per cent as 
trade or sale tax on the remaining 5/6ths. Similarly 

1 Enc. Brit. (Finance); for a detailed account of Athenian 
finances see Schoemann, pp. 45a-464. 
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foreign liquors, wines and intoxicants had to bear heavy- 
import duties which varied from one-fifteenth or 6-2/5 
per cent to one-tenth or 10 per cent of their value.^ 
In both cases in addition to the tariff the government 
charged an extra duty in order to compensate the loss 
in the sale of local produce. The total maximum may 
have approached the British customs rate, which though 
down to 1700 not generally higher than 5 per cent rose 
to 25 per cent by 1759.^ 

The normal Kautalyan (Maurya) duty on foreign 
goods was one-fifth of their value, i.e., 20 per cent. 
One-sixth, i.e. 16-2/3 cent was realized from fresh 
fruits, vegetables, pepper, dried fish, flesh and other 
perishable goods. The rates on conches, diamonds, 
pearls, etc. were to be fixed at the custom house by 
experts. Silk garments, arsenic oxide, skins, carpets 
etc. were charged ad valorem from 6 to 10 per cent. 
The minimum rates on the tariff schedule were 4 to 5 
per cent. In order to be consistent, of course, the 
Empire severely dealt with all cases of smuggling. The 
highest fine of 3,000 panas or $750 was the punishment 
prescribed for this offence by the penal code. This 
was nothing extraordinary considering that the penalty 
for smuggling according to the latest law in the U iked 
States is a fine of $ 5,000 or imprisonment for two years 
or both. No figures arc available as to the gross customs 
receipts. But it may be surmised that the 27 per cent of 
the total German Imperial revenues as accruing from 
customs alone would not have been envied by the 
Kautalyan chancellor.^ 

^Ini. Ant. 1905, pp. 55, 5 5- 

® S. Dowell : ] listory of Taxation and Taxes in Ungland (Lon¬ 
don, 1884), Vol. 1 , pp. 82-88, 145, 146, 163-167, 211-223, VoJ. 
II. p. 37. 

^Ind. Ant., 1905 pp. 49, 50; J. •!. Higginson : Tariffs at 
Work (London, 1915), p. 112; Plchn, 184. 
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It might seem as if the Empire intended almost 
to place an embargo on foreign import. But there were 
certain tendencies in the fiscal policy of Kautalya in 
regard to international trade that should indicate a 
different character of the tariff. The protective duties 
were high indeed but they were not intended to be 
“prohibitive.” Rather, on the other hand, there was a 
deliberate attempt on the part of the authorities to 
encourage foreign imports. They regulated the prices^ 
in such a manner that a reasonable profit was assured 
to the dealer in imported goods. And if necessary, 
special instructions were issued to the proper officials 
to accord concessions in certain particulars to foreign 
merchants. Under these conditions it is doubtful if 
the Kautalyan tariff should be considered as “protective” 
in any significant sense. In any case its character as a 
measure for revenue purposes is unquestionable. 

The duty of i per cent on all sales was a regular 
tax of the Roman Empire. Such an impost, call it 
market due, toll or octroi, was, as we have noted, 
prevalent in Athens also. The rates in the Kautalyan 
system were much higher. Commodities sold by cubical 
measure were charged 6-1/4 per cent, those by weighing 
5 per cent, and those by computation 9-1/n per cent 
ad valorem. This tax, known by the genetic name of 
excise or inland trade revenue, was assessed by Kautalya 
in two ways. In certain lines, e.g., salt, precious metals, 
etc. he retained the monopoly of manufacture and sale 
for the government. But the general method of assess- 

^Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 57. Note the seven distinct expenses of 
marketing, Julka (toll), vartanJ (road-cess), ativdhika (conveyance- 
cess), gulma-deya (duty payable at military stations), iara-deja (ferry 
charge), bhakta (porter’s wage) and bhiga (share of the state), that 
were calculated by the customs officials in fixing the price of the 
imported commodities. 
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ment was the grant of a license to the vendor or 
manufacturer. 

The excise branch of the revenues was thoroughly- 
centralized. The licensing procedure was most effici¬ 
ently observed. Nobody was permitted to sell the 
goods at the places of growth or manufacture, e.g., 
fields, gardens, forests and mines. All commodities had 
to be brought to the customs house or toll office near 
the city gate. These were then marked with the state 
stamp called ahhijndna-mudrd (mark of identification) in 
sindura (vermilion). The tax was levied, however, only 
after sale. The law was strict, as evasion of the excise 
was a capital offence. False statements to the officials 
made by merchants in regard to amount or price were 
moreover punished as cases of theft, i.e., by fine, muti¬ 
lation or even death {Arthay II, xxi.). 

It is evident that the customs and excise receipts 
of the Kautalyan state were much more voluminous 
than those of the Roman Empire. Analogues for this 
aspect of Hindu finance have to be sought in modern 
states like England, France, and Czarist Russia, where 
half of the national rc\cnucs is made up of the returns 
from customs duties and excise, or the United States 
where virtually the whole of “federal” revenue"; is 
derived from these two elements in the consumption 
taxes. 

Recent authorities on the “shifting” of taxation are 
for practical considerations inclined to do away with 
the formal or verbal distinction that economists have 
long drawn between the taxes on consumption (like 
customs and excise) and t!ie taxes on property or 
income.^ But using the conventional nomenclature we 

^ GifFen’s art. on Taxation in the Em. Brit. (J'he Different 
Kinds of Taxes), Seligman : Shifting and incidence of Taxation (New 
York, 1902), pp. 310, 311. 
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have to mention that in addition to customs and excise, 
the so-called “indirect” taxes, the Kautalyan Empire 
levied “direct” taxes as well. It has already been 
pointed out, of course, that a great part of the land 
revenue was a direct tax on real estate in so far as land 
was the private property of citiaens. The taxes on 
personality or movable property have now to be enu¬ 
merated. 

(^•) Direct Taxes. In Kautalya’s list we do not 
have the taxes on looms, oil-mills, etc. that are men¬ 
tioned in the Chola inscriptions. Nor do the Tamil 
taxes on “sonship” or inheritance and succession appear 
in the Arthasdstra. But, as wc have seen, weights and 
measures were taxed.^ Gamblers had to pay license. 
Dramatists, players, singers, and musicians were charged 
5 panas ( I1.25). This figure does not, however, 
explain the rate. A tax was levied from prostitutes as 
in Athens^ and in Rome under Caligula.^ As a rule, 
cattle were not taxed per capita. They figured in the 
samdhartdh (collector-general’s) book only in connection 
with the excise on sale. But under abnormal conditions, 
when an emergency finance was the problem, a special 
due was charged on domestic quadrupeds.^ The same 
circumstances brought painters, sculptors, and artists 
generally within the tax-collector’s grip. 

It seems, on the whole, however, that Kautalya 
considered the taxes on property rather as a safety-valve 
to fall back on in dire necessity than as a normal source 
of regular Imperial revenues. And when the necessity 
arose (e.g., through war conditions) the Empire did not 

'^Ind. Ant., 1905, pp. 50, 51, 58. 

* Schoemann, p. 449. 

® Seligman : Assays, pp. 36, 57. 

*‘lnd. Ant., 1903, pp. 59, 114. 
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hesitate to levy what wete virtually “super-taxes” on 
both immovable and movable properties of the wealthier 
classes. In the first place, the rates of land tax were 
enhanced {Artha, V, ii). But regions barren or difficult 
to cultivate were exempted from this emergency taxation. 
And persons engaged in the “key” or “essential indus¬ 
tries,” e.g. in agriculture, forestry, and elephant-training, 
were likewise granted a privilege. In the second place, 
contributions in “services” were levied from “lack- 
landers,” especially from culprits and bad characters. 
The government in co-operation with the samdhartd and 
the superintendent of agriculture was to improvise “war- 
farms” and “war-gardens,” and induct such able-bodied 
persons into the work of cultivation {Artha, V, ii.). 

In the third place, persons rearing pigs and cocks 
had to contribute 50 per cent of their stocks. Those who 
had sheep and goat farms were taxed 16-2/3 cent, 
and herdsmen who reared cows and buffaloes 10 per 
cent. In the fourth place, a special levy of 500 papas 
($125) was raised from merchants in diamonds, horses, 
and elephants. Dealers in cotton goods had to pay 
400 papas^ dealers in grains and liquids 300, traders in 
glass and glassware 200, artisans and carpenters 100, 
and dealers in mud-pots, inn-keepers and small retainers 
50. In the fifth place, dramatists (and theatre managers?) 
as well as prostitutes had to surrender half their annual 
earnings. And lastly as in Athens, the government 
exacted extraordinary donations and gifts from temples 
and religious establishments. The process might almost 
be described as a legalized looting of ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty by the secular authorities. 

Some of the war-taxes were described by Kautalya 
euphemistically as prapaja or “love”-gifts.^ The 

^ Cf. “benevolences” in British fiscal historj', Dov/ell, Vol. 
I. pp. 155-157, 202, 203, 243 etc. 

13 
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Empire used to pose as “beggar” and appeal to the 
“patriotism” of the citizens for “voluntary” subscrip¬ 
tions. And in order that the “modernism” of Kautalyan 
finance may be appreciated still further it has to be 
pointed out that titles of honour were conferred by the 
government on the patriotic contributors. Subscribers 
to the “liberty fund” were honoured, for instance, with 
a rank in the court, an umbrella, or a turban or some 
ornaments in return for their gold. Moreover, the 
government took special steps to advertise and give 
publicity to the donations of the patriots in order to 
create a spirit of rivalry among the rich in the acts of 
self-sacrifice {Artha^ V, ii.). 

It was not with an alleged Machiavellian wicked¬ 
ness but in quite the scientific methods of “high finance” 
that Kautalya approached the problem of financing a 
war or meeting an emergency. The financial experts 
of the civil service knew how to cause the rich to 
“vomit” {vamana) their accumulated wealth or otherwise 
deplete and drain {karsana) them of their property 
{Artha, IV, iii.) Exploitation of “gold-lords” by the state 
was a process of expropriation that the Artha-idstra 
does not hesitate to pronounce as the objective of the 
“ways and means” committee. Like the “liturgies” 
and eisphora of the Athenian city state^ high imposts of 
various denominations were therefore borne by people 
of large incomes in the Kautalyan state. And the 
impact of war or emergency finance must have tended 
to make the demands of the government even in normal 
times “progressive” in spirit, if not mathematically so. 

{d) Fines. We shall now consider the “non-tax” 
revenues of Kautalya. These were principally of two 
classes: one derived from the penal (^/<2«(i^-inflicting) 


^Ette. Bn'f. (Finance). 
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power of the state, the other from the economic activi¬ 
ties of the government. The Empire as danda-dhara, 
i.e., “sanction”-exercising organization must have realiz¬ 
ed an enormous amount from fines, as these were the 
usual penalties inflicted by the courts of justice. The 
list of “crimes” was lengthy. The arms of law could 
reach almost any individual. Dealers in foreign goods 
had as many chances of transgressing the idsanas (com¬ 
ma ids of the state) as the butchers in municipal areas. 
The number of offences against sanitary laws was as 
large as that against the prescribed hours and places 
of fording rivers. Persons committing nuisance on 
roads and other specified spots were fined one pam 
(twenty-five cents). Travellers without passports (bear¬ 
ing government stamps) had to pay a fine of 12 panas. 
Bearers of false or forged passes were fined 1000 pams. 
No foreigners were admitted into the country without 
permit. Delinquents had to pay a fine of 3000 pams 
the highest fine sanctioned in Kautalyan legislation. 
This was the fine also meted out to those who 
tried to smuggle foreign goods in evasion of customs 
duties. Negligence in having the day’s government 
stamp fixed on weights and scales was fined 27-1/4 
pams, A fine of 600 pams was inflicted on the mere’ lant 
who having imported foreign salt failed to compensate 
the government for the loss it might in-rur in not finding 
customers for its own salt. 

(f) Economic Earnings. The second head of non¬ 
tax revenue comprises the items of income that the 
Empire derived from its economic enterprises. Ship¬ 
ping lines with fleets of boats for passengers tnd goods 
were operated by the state. The traffic by sea was 
large enough to render the undertaking a lucrative 
proposition. The Empire carried on another business 
under the supervision of the naval department. 
State boats were let out on hire by the ndvadijyaksa 
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or port commissioner for purposes of pearl fishery 
and the fishing of conch shells. The ferry charges on 
rivers must also be considered in connection with the 
government’s commercial ventures. These were regu¬ 
lated according to the size of rivers and the amount of 
freight carried^. Any load of commodities whether for 
sale or not was charged four tmsds (about six cents). 
One mdsd was paid by a traveller with a minor quadru¬ 
ped carrying some load. Two mdsds were demanded for 
a load carried on the head or on the shoulders, a cow 
or a horse. Double was the rate for transporting a 
camel or a buffalo. The ferry charge for a small cart 
was five mdsdSy for one of medium size drawn by bulls 
six mdsds, and for a big cart seven mdsds. The ferry 
dues on large rivers were twice the respective rates. 

But by far more important than these quasi-political 
commercial undertakings as sources of “sinews of war” 
or “roots of the army” were the industries owned and 
run or controlled by the government. Altogether three 
state-monopolies are mentioned in the Kautalyan sche¬ 
dule. The first monopoly was oil. The oil seeds were 
all brought to the government granary and pressed and 
made into oil by the state mills. The administration of 
tobacco monopoly in France since the time of Colbert 
(1674) furnishes a modern analogue. The next m.ono- 
poly was salt, as we have mentioned above. In order 
to “protect” this government industry the Empire 
legislated that purchasers of foreign salts must have to 
pay compensation to cover the loss sustained by the 
state. Evidently foreign salt was not excluded alto¬ 
gether from the territory. There was, besides, the 
system of granting license by which private capitalists 
could manufacture and sell the commodity. In addition 

'^Ind. Ant., 1905, pp. 55, in, 112, Sixteen masas make one 

pa^. 
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to the economic “profits” from the salt industry the 
government thus came to realize a large revenue from 
the customs, excise, and licenses. 

The realization of salt gahelle was three-fold. First, 
the importing merchant had to pay the regular 16-2/3 
per cent as customs plus the 5 per cent on the remainder 
as excise. Secondly, the indigenous manufacturer pur¬ 
chased license from the government on the same terms. 
There was thus no economic discrimination against 
foreign salt. The effects of a countervailing excise duty 
were brought in operation, indicating the “fiscal” 
character of the tariff. And thirdly, it appears that the 
government charged 13-1/8 per cent as premium on the 
money that it received as price for the salt collected 
from the importer and the home manufacturer. 

The most important monopoly of the Kau- 
talyan system was the mines and minerals. Indeed the 
manufacture of salt was scheduled in the Artha-idstra 
under the category of mining. As defined by Kautalya 
mining was a comprehensive term, including as in 
mediaeval British law “wreck of the sea and royal 
fisy.” There were therefore two branches of mining 
according to Kautalya: (i) ocean mining, i.e., pearl 
fishery, the fishing of conch shells and corals, and nt.mu- 
facture of salt, and (2) land mining. The revenues 
from land mining were described as those accruing 
from gold mines, silver mines, mines of rubies, and 
metals such as iron, copper etc-. 

In ancient and mediaeval legislation or custom 
mines were “public” ever) wherc®. The silver mines at 

^ Palgrave, Vol. II. p. 765. 

®Law : Hindu Polilj, pp. 5-10. 

® For a general discussion on “state mines” sec C. F. Bastabk: 
Public Finance (London, 1903), pp. 174-176. 
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Lautium were owned by Athens. Mines were state 
property under the Roman Empire. Down to 1688 all 
English mines belonged to the Crown. In 1568 the 
Exchequer Chamber stated the theory that the “king 
shall have the whole of the base metal.”^ According to 
Kautalya also both land and ocean mines as well as 
the essaying of ores, coining, and commerce in minerals 
were jura regalia, or Crown rights sui generis. But the 
mines were not worked by the government except when 
the operations needed small outlay. Modern advocates 
of modified laisse^ faire, i.e., partial public ownership 
may quote the Kautalyan precedent as an instance of the 
“individualistic minimum” of state intervention in 
industry. As a rule, the Empire let out the mines on 
royalty basis to private enterprise. The royalty included 
nine distinct items. As usual, the rates were high. 
The rental for the Laurium mines was only 4-1/6 per 
cent. The French mines yielded lo per cent. The 
English rate on copper was 12-1/2 per cent to the state 
plus 11-1/9 per cent to the landlord. But Kautalya 
demanded 16/2/3 to 20 per cent as vibhdga, i.e., the 
government’s “share” in the yield. In addition the 
capitalists had to pay 13-1/8 per cent plus 3 per cent 
as sundry charges^. 

There may have been some other industries similarly 
undertaken or let out on license with a view to aug¬ 
menting the public income. The shipbuilding and 
munitions industries were of course state monopolies, 
as has been mentioned above. But obviously they are 
to be considered not so much from the standpoint of 
finance as of national defence. 

^ Palgrave, loc. cit. 

^Ittd. Ant. 1905, p. 113, Schocmann, p. 448. Brissaud, p. 
487, Palgrave, loc. lit., Ind. Ant. loc. cit. Islamic law has 20 per 
cent, cf. Aghnides, 528. 
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(/) Miscellaneous Collections. Several miscellaneous 
taxes remain to be discussed as minor sources of income. 
The port duties^ realized by the navadhyaksa were 
distinct from both customs and excise. Villages on sea. 
shores and on the banks of rivers and lakes were as¬ 
sessed at certain rates. The fishing license demanded 
by the state was one-sixth or 16-2/3 per cent of the 
actual haul. Merchants had to pay the customary tax 
of port towns. Another group of minor collections 
came from currency. A premium of 13-1/8 per cent 
was regularly charged on coins of private or foreign 
mintage®. Besides, the same amount was realized by 
the government on every occasion that anybody had 
to pay fine in cash®. Finally, we have to mention the 
escheats. Houses, fields, gardens, tanks and temples 
lapsed to the state, as we have seen, if the proprietors 
neglected to exercise their rights of ownership for five 
years {cf^ Manu VIII, 30). Similarly the Empire was the 
heir of prostitutes’ property in the absence of daughters. 

No conceivable resource of the people appears thus 
to have been left untapped by Kautalya. The all- 
reaching tentacles of Hindu finance lie on the surface. 
And if, as Adam Smith remarks, there be “nothing in 
which governments are so prone to learn of one another 
as in the matter of new taxes, the Hindu empires of pre- 
Moslem India can still give points to the latest specia¬ 
lists in public finance. For, the methods and principles 
of statesmen from Kautalya to Kulotturnga were emin¬ 
ently matter-of-fact and realistic. Indeed, with the 
exception of stamp duties, national debt, postal receipts 
and a few others characteristically modern, the assets 


^ R. K. Mookerji : Indian Shipping (London, 1911), p. 106. 
^Ind. Ant. 1905, p. 55. 

^Ibid. pp. 9, 54, 57. 
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schedule of the first class powers of today can hardly 
exhibit any taxes and non-tax revenues in addition to 
what the Hindu statesman-philosopher Kautalya hit 
upon pragmatically in the third and fourth centuries 
B. c. 


The Ability to Pay 

A study of the finances provokes naturally the 
correlated investigation into the general economic condi¬ 
tion of the empire. But as yet it is hardly allowable to 
attempt a wide solution as to the “ability” of the people 
to meet the diverse demands of the government. In 
the first place, a great rise in prices may be postu¬ 
lated because of the high rate of customs and excise. 
This was sure to be felt by the entire community as 
consumers. In the second place, the normal land tax 
of 40 to 57 per cent, though it may not have shorn 
the landowning or agricultural classes to the skin, was 
cel^Sily not a moderate levy. In the third place, the 
traders and the intellectual middle classes could not 
get scot-free from the Imperial demand as the property 
tax was mercilessly applied to them especially in emer¬ 
gencies. And in the fourth place, the moneyed aristo¬ 
cracy, bankers, gilds and other wealthy groups had to 
“vomit” out their gold at the call of the empire. 

Economically speaking, then, we have no grounds 
for believing that there was any class-discrimination of 
the type to which France, for instance, was a victim 
during the anden regime. Kautalya maintained no pri¬ 
vileged class on anything like an appreciable scale. Nor 
would the government demands, though heavy, appear 
to have been oppressive or likely to sap the economic 
foundations of the society. On the contrary, there were 
certain distinctive services by which the state sought to 
develop the “staying power” and taxable capacity of 
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the prakriti (subject). We have spoken above of the 
socialistic trend of Hindu states as Dharmastaaten, in so 
far as the sphere of their activity was co-extensive with 
the range of human interests. It is necessary now to 
add that the same tendency is noticeable in two other 
directions. 

First, the Kautalyan Empire owned several indus¬ 
tries and controlled the production of wealth in certain 
lines. Government supervision of some sort or other 
brought the economic functions of the people within 
the compass of partial “public ownership.” The conse¬ 
quent abolition of entrepreneurs or middlemen in a few 
channels of business was a positive advantage to the 
community. Secondly, the Empire sought to regulate 
by legislation the more important branch of the nation’s 
economic life, viz,, distribution and exchange, i.e., value. 
The maximum rate of interest was determined by the 
government^. The market was protected from the 
ravages of “profiteers.” Reasonable prices and fair profits 
were fixed by official experts after calculating the 
legitimate expenses of production including the cost of 
marketing. The government scheduled likewise the 
rates of wages and fees for laundrymen, painters, dra¬ 
matists, singers, and artists. 

Such an Imperial intervention in the prakriti’s 
economic activity or what is the same thing, such 
“state socialism” under “enlightened despots” must have 
been appreciated at least by the common labourer. The 
rate of wages in Kautalyan India was 5 panas a month 
or 15 dollars a ;^ear. It is interesting to observ^e that 
in Chola India in the eleventh and twelfth centuries a 

^ The rate was 15 per cent per year (Law : Hind. Pol. pp. 
171-177). The usual rate at Athens was 12 to i 3 per cent 
(Schoemann, p. 43 3). 
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temple janitor earned 8-1/3 Rupees per month, i.e., 

$ 50 a year.^ These rates, however low by the pre¬ 
sent day Eur-American, standard, should appear to 
have been quite above the rates determined by the 
Ricardian “iron law of wages” when compared with 
the current prices and the purchasing power of money 
during the two periods.^ 

And as for the salaries paid by the government 
{Arthay V, iii.) they were liberal enough to satisfy the 
officers’ appetite. They were, indeed, humanly speak¬ 
ing, calculated to prevent the desire for “squeeze.” The 
common soldier of the Kautalyan Empire received 500 
panas ($125) per year. The highest salary in the 
third and fourth centuries b. c., e.g., that for the 
generalissimo was 48,000 pams ($ 12,000) a year. The 
samdharta (collector-general) was paid at half this rate. 
The earning of a middle class man, e.g., of an accountant' 
in Southern India under the Cholas was 16-2/3 Rupees 
per month, i.e., 60 dollars a year.® Payments were 
either in kind or in money. The Cholas used to pay 
even handicraftsmen often in land for customary work. 
Under Kautalya payment in gold might be commuted 
for that in kind at fixed rates.^ 

We are not concerned here with “index numbers” 
or the statistics of wages and prices nor with the manner 
in which the tariff, if it was really protective to some 

Ant., 1905, pp, 53, 55-57, 59. 

^Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 53. One Rupee in Kautalyan India 
bought 49 sers (Madras) of rice. In British India one Rupee 
today buys not more than 8 sers. Cf. Aiyangar, p. 183. These 
comparisons must not be taken too literally, however. 

® Aiyangar, p. 181. 

^Ind. Ant., 1909, p. 264; 1905, p. 53. For 5 panas one 
obtained 165 sers (Madras) about the beginning of the present 
century. 
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extent, may have affected the course of investments, 
commerce and industries. The stray figures for the 
third and fourth centuries b. c. and the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A. c. may be taken for what they are 
worth. Only, it is necessary to bear in mind that in 
British India today the average per capita income is 
Rs. 42 or 14 dollars per annum. On the whole, then, it 
may reasonably be concluded that the financial burden^ 
of pax sdrva-hhaumica (peace of the world-empire), how¬ 
soever heavy it might be whether absolutely or relatively, 
was easily borne by a contended peasantry and working 
class, a prosperous industrial and commercial aristocracy, 
and last but not least, a well-paid civil service and army. 


SECTION 4 

AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURE AND COMMERCE 
IN INDIAN ECONOMY 

The Riper-Economj 

The country of the authors of the Sukra cycle is 
not only a land of hills but it is also a land of rivers. 
The suggestion that the capital should be built at a 

^ For price-schedules see Pran Nath: A Studj in the Economic 
Condition of Ancient India (London, 1929) and Kautalyan finance, 
B. Breloer : Kautalja-Studien III. Staatsverv altmg im alien Indien 
Erster Band (Leipzig, 1934), as well as the present author’s “Kautalya, 
Economic Planning and Climatology” in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly (Calcutta), for June, 1935. For general considerations of 
finance see his Positive Background of Hindu Sociology Vol. II. 
Part I (Allahabad, 1921) as well as U. N. Ghoshal : Agrarian 
Systems in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1930) and Contributions to the 
History of Hindu Revenue Systems (Calcutta, 1930), K. V. R. Aiyangar: 
Aspects of Ancient Indian Economic Thought (Benares, 1934). See 
also the last footnote to the next section as well as footnote i to 
the section on “Treatises of Hindu Economics.” 
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place that is bestirred by the movements of boats 
indicates the importance given to rivers by Sukra in 
his description of an ideal economico-poiitical organisa¬ 
tion. That the authors were very familar with rivers 
would be evident from the political application that 
naturally suggested itself to them in the matter of 
diplomatic relations. Thus in advising rulers to bow 
down to powerful enemies Sukracharyya illustrates his 
point by the mention of the fact that the ‘cloud never 
moves against the current of the wind’ and that 
‘the rivers never leave the downward course.’ A com¬ 
mon natural phenomenon has been here pressed into 
service to explain what in terms of modern statesman¬ 
ship would be called ‘moving along the line of least 
resistance.’ So also in advising the king to restrain 
passions and try cases or administer Vyavaharas accord¬ 
ing to Dharff/a, the author mentions that the subjects 
follow the king who does this “as the rivers the ocean.” 
The fact that Sukracharyya has to lay down the humane 
rule that if a “bound-down” or asiddha person violates 
the limitations imposed upon him when swimming a 
river, &c., he is not guilty (and should not be punished) 
is also an evidence in point. The rule that “anybody 
who can save somebody’s wealth from absolute des¬ 
truction owing to the ravages of water of deluge (from 
rivers, &c.) has right to one-tenth” points to the same 
adaptation of juristic ideas to the physical features of 
the country (IV, v, lines 601-2),^ 

Rivers arc no negligible features in the topography 
of the country for which Sukracharyya’s code has been 
designed. The fact that rivers arc very changeful and 
constantly shift their beds was well-known (III, 283- 
84). And the advice that one should not cross the 

^ The references to the SukranJti are to lines and not to ilokar. 
See the English translation by the present author (Allahabad, 1914). 
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rivers by arms or get into a boat that is likely to give 
way, indicates the familiarity of the authors with rivers. 
These are to be wisely used, says he, in the interests 
of the state’s commerce. Means must be adopted to 
make them highways of water-traffic, as also the im¬ 
pediments presented by them to land-communication 
must be removed. That rivers should not be allowed 
to remain barriers to intercourse, as naturally they are, 
is sufficiently suggested in the following advice: 
“Bridges should be constructed over rivers. There 
should also be boats and water-conveyances for crossing 
the rivers.” “Roads arc to be provided with bridges” 
(IV, iv, 125-129). 

But rivers have been mentioned in the Sukraniti 
specially in connection with agriculture and land- 
revenue, and the inferences that can be made from 
accounts of the natural resources of the state do also 
point to the importance of rivers as sources of the 
country’s national wealth. The obsers'^ation of Her¬ 
odotus that ‘Egypt is the gift of the Nile’ is in the 
Hindu sage’s language expressed by saying that the lands 
are the ‘daughters’ of rivers, or rivers are the ‘mothers’ 
of soils. But rivers are not the sole irrigators of lands. 
There are other mothers of lands also, e.g., rain, tanks, 
wells, &c. In the assessment of lands the ruler is 
advised to make a distinction between land and land on 
the basis of the nature of the source of water-supply. 
Thus “the king should realise one-third, one-fourth, or 
one-half from places which are irrigated by tanks, 
canals and wells,, by rain and by rivers respectively.” 
The equity of this diversity of assessment lies in the 
fact that where rivers are irrigators the cultivation is 
certain, and hence the Government demand is heaviest. 
But Sukracharyya is also aware of the fact that though 
rivers are superior to all other sources of irrigation in 
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point of certainty, the moisture yielded by them, how¬ 
ever, is not copious,—and do in fact yield the palm to 
clouds which, though precarious and uncertain, give 
abundant water when they do pour down their con¬ 
tents. The difference between rivers and clouds is like 
that between ordinary well-to-do men and sovereigns 
in the matter of riches. And the analogy that naturally 
suggests itself is expressed in the following lines: “Can 
the nourishment that is due to the rain-water from 
clouds be derived from the water of rivers &c.? So 
also the promotion of the people’s weal depends on the 
property of the king. Can this accrue from the wealth 
of the rich folk”.^ (Ill, 552-554, IV, ii, 227-229). 

From the above account of rivers it would have 
been sufficiently clear that the authors of the Sukra 
cycle were well-acquainted with the importance of rivers 
in politics, commerce, agriculture and public finance, 
and that the general aspect of the country is that of a 
plain intersected by rivers rather than that of rugged 
mountainous defiles and precipices. 

Minings Metallurgy and Smithery 

The following is the list of metals known to Vedic 
technocracy : Ayas (bronze, iron),^ Kdrsnayasa (iron), 
Chandra (gold), Jdtarupa (gold), Trapu (tin), Rajata 
(silver), Loha (copper), Lohdyasa, Lohitdyasa, Sydma 
(iron), Sydmdyasa, Sisa (lead), Suvarna (gold), Harita 
(gold), Hiranya (gold). 

Rudra is described as shining with brilliant golden 
ornaments. The Alwins are also adorned with golden 
ornaments. The Asuras had plenty of gold and jewels. 

^ P. Neogi : Iron in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1915), M. Banerji: 
“Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India” (Indian Historical Quarter¬ 
ly), March and December, 1927, also June, 1930, June, 1932. 
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“Blacksmiths made spears, swords, hatchets, needles, 
awls, iron legs for those who had lost their natural 
ones, iron-forts etc. Goldsmiths melted gold and 
fashioned bright jewels.” 

In India as described in the Kautalyan Arthaiastra 
there were two classes of mines, viz. (i) ocean-mines and 
(2) land-mines. The duty of the Superintendent of 
ocean-mines was to look after the collection of diamonds, 
and other precious stones, pearls, corals &c. The 
Superintendent of land-mines had to perform the 
difficult work of prospecting and discovering new mines 
on plains and mountain slopes. Silver ores are those 
which have the colour of satnkha and do not emit much 
foam and smoke. Similarly, we find mentioned the 
properties of the ores of gold, bitumen, copper, lead, 
tin, iron &c. Incidentally it is interesting to observe 
that the Brahmana who committed heinous offence 
might be condemned to the mines. 

Megasthenes relates in his Indika that, whilst the 
land on its surface bears all kinds of cultivated fruits, 
it has underneath numerous veins of all sorts of metals, 
for it is in possession of much gold and silver, and not 
a little copper and iron, yea, even tin and other metals 
which are used in the manufacture of useful -..rricles 
and ornaments, as well as implements of war. He 
further says that Taprobane (Ceylon) produces more 
gold and more large pearls than the continent of India 
and that the people’s raiment is interwoven with gold 
and ornamented with gems. 

Broadly speaking, there were, in Seal’s analysis, 
three great discoveries in applied chemistrj' to which 
India owed her capture of the world-markets : (i) the 
preparation of fast dyes for textile fabrics by the treat¬ 
ment of natural dves like manjistha with alum and other 
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chemicals; (2) the extraction of the principle of indigotin 
from the in^go plant by a process, which, however 
crude, is essentially an anticipation of modern chemical 
methods; and (3) the tempering of steel in a manner 
wortny of advanced metallurgy, a process to which 
the mediaeval world owed its Damascus swords. 

According to authors of the Sukra cycle, as to all 
Hindu writers, the Earth is full of wealth, and Kuvera 
is the deity presiding over it. They appreciate Kuveratd 
or the possession of wealth more than many other 
qualifications, though, of course, it is inferior to Isatd 
or overlordship, i.e., sovereignty. They would there¬ 
fore enjoy the good things of this world and advise 
others to do so. 

In this pursuit of wealth they do not scruple to 
disembowel the “unsunned” treasure of the. underground 
universe and search its entrails wide and deep. It is 
because of this that we have the very old European 
tradition about the ‘wealth of Ind’ in the gorgeous East 
which “with richest hand showers on her kings bar¬ 
baric pearls and gold.” Mining becomes thus one of 
the occupations of the people, and the rulers have a 
right to its yield. Among other functions the Sumantra 
or Finance Minister of the state has to study the amount 
of revenue realised through mines. This income from 
the mines is described as itara or other than pdrthiva 
(i.e. terrestrial), according to the public finance of the 
Sukra statesmen. “Duties, fines, royalties on mines, 
prices and contributions, etc. are known to constitute 
non-terrestrial income according to writers and specia¬ 
lists.” The mention of mines among the regions of 
sulka or duty which is the king’s share from the buyer 
and the seller points also to the importance of mining 
as an item that feeds the income-schedule of the state 
budget. So we read {Sukra^ IV, ii, 233-235): “The 
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king should realise from minerals at the following rates: 
half of gold, one-third of silver, one-fourth of copper, 
one-sixth of iron, tin and lead, half of gems, half of 
alkalis; after the expenses have been met.” The ruler 
is also advised to appoint miners to their proper works 
and store by minerals carefully for emergency or other 
purposes (II, 404-405). 

In Hindu economics not only the miners, but 
goldsmiths, coppersmiths and other metal-workers as 
well require patronage and “protection” of the State. 
The Sukraniti (IV, iv, 85-87) advises that “the king 
should always keep in his kingdom the tools and 
implements of the metal-workers after inspecting them” 
and find occupation for “those who make lighter 
machines, gunpowder, arrows, cannon-balls, and 
swords, and construct various tools and implements, 
arms and weapons, bows and quivers, etc.; those who 
prepare ornaments of gold, jewels, etc., builders of 
chariots, stone-carvers, blacksmiths, and those who 
enamel metals.” 

This enumeration of the industries connected with 
metallurgy to be encouraged by the king involves also 
a good deal of legislation on the subject. Thus among 
the laws to be promulgated among the people one is 
that “falsehood must not be practised by anyone with 
regard to the standard of weights and measure¬ 
ments, currency, some kinds of metals etc.” (I. 587- 
592). So also “the man who adulterates metals deserv'es 
double the punishment” (IV, v. 660). State interven¬ 
tion in industry cannot be one-sided. If it is the duty 
of the ruler to maintain the artists and artisans and 
thus “protect” them with work and wages, it is also 
his look-out to see that the people should be protected 
from them. Hence guardianship of the state must be 
exercised against the dangers of false and counterfeit 
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coinage and the passing of base metals for genuine and 
high class commodities. 

An account of the fabrication of imitation-jewellery 
in Hindu India has been preserved in the dramatic 
literature of the ist cent. b. c. In the Mrichchhakatika 
(Troy Cart) of Sudraka a question is raised about the 
identity of certain ornaments produced in a court of 
justice, and the discussion is as follows : 

**Judge —^Do you know these ornaments ? 

Mother —Have I not said.^ They may be different 
though like. I cannot say more; they may be imitations 
made by some skilful artists. 

Judge —^It is true. Provost, examine them; they may 
be different though like; the dexterity of the artists is 
no doubt very great, and they readily fabricate imita¬ 
tions of ornaments they have once seen, in such a 
manner that the difference shall scarcely be discernible.” 

The examination of metals as to their genuineness 
and worth thus becomes an important function of the 
state as well as people. The Sukra statesmen know 
very well that metals may be made to acquire artificial 
character, and have mentioned the preparation of arti¬ 
ficial gold as an art or one of the sixty-four kalds (IV, iii, 
178-180). The testing of minerals must therefore be 
an important branch of learning and is referred to as a 
kald. And the wise men are those who know how 
to determine their value by carefully examining them. 
One test is given in the following lines: “If two pieces 
of a metal—one pxxre and the other suspected as alloy— 
be successively passed through the same hole, and 
threads of equal length be drawn out of them and 
weighed, and if the weights of both are equal, then 
the metal is unalloyed, otherwise not” (IV, ii. 178- 

179)- 
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We have already referred to some of the industries 
connected with metal work. The use and manufacture 
of seals and emblems are mentioned in the Sukrantti at 
several places (II, 490-91, 739-40). Thus, “one should 
put on the clothes, uniforms and emblems granted by 
the King;” “they should put down their seals over it 
at the end of the writing;” “the king should give to 
each cultivator the deed of rent having his own mark 
(seal).” These and other manufactures are suggested 
also in the enumeration of the kalds, e.g,, (i) melting, 
powdering, incineration etc., of metals, (2) the know¬ 
ledge of the mixtures of metals and herbs of medicinal 
plants, (5) analysis and synthesis of metals, (4) prepara¬ 
tion of alloys, (5) alkalis and salts, (6) cleansing and 
polishing, (7) dyeing of stone and metal vessels, (8) 
making of ornaments, (9) enamelling, (10) preparation 
of tools and implements, etc.^ 

Besides the important part played in commercial, 
social, religious, and literaiy lives of the people of India, 
the metals and gems have had their influence on Indian 
art also. The architecture as well as sculpture of 
Hindustan bear abundant testimony to the treatment 
of dhdtus and ratnas by artists. In their historical works 
Fergusson, Rajendralal Mitra, Havell, Smith, and Mano- 
mohan Ganguly have sufficiently noted the manipula¬ 
tion of metals and gems in Hindu art. The centh 
chapter of Smith’s work, that on Hindu minor arts, 
deals among other things with the following topics 
relevant to the points discussed here: (i) coinage, 
(2) gems, seals and jade, (3) jewellery, (4) reliquaries 
and gold images, (5) silver patera and bowels, (6) 
copper-vessels. 

The use of metals for the fabrication of domestic 
vessels is as old as Vedic India. The R/£-l''’^eda allude*? 


^A. Venkatasubbiyah : Tie Kalis (Madras 1911). 
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to golden cups. The Sutras and the Mahdbhdrata fre¬ 
quently refer to vessels of other than gold and clay. 
Tvastra, the Vulcan of the Hindu pantheon, was the 
most celebrated artificer of metallic arms, but the 
Ribhus greatly excelled liim in the formation of sacri¬ 
ficial vessels of wood and metal. 

Flant Industry and Trade 

The Peripltis mentions, among other articles of trade 
that passed through the ports on the Arabian and 
Bengal coasts in the first century b. c., pepper, betel, 
spice, wine, wheat, sandal, aghil (kind of black aromatic 
wood). These uses of flora as commercial merchandise, 
i.e. articles of trade or as raw materials for the thousand 
and one arts and industries in secular life demand our 
attention here. The mention of or allusion to these 
industrial arts in the Sukraniti^ is to be noticed mainly 
in the sections dealing with the 64 kalds and with the 
list of artisans to be maintained bv the state, but should 
also be sought here and there and everywhere in the 
treatise. References to constructions of bridges, boats, 
cars, chariots, war-implcmcnts, arms and weapons, 
wooden images, temples, palaces, forts, ploughs etc. 
as well as other processes and products that point to the 
utihsation of timber and the art of the carpenter, are 
instances in point, and bespeak the existence of timber- 
merchants as well as various grades of wood-carvers 
and carpenters connected with domestic, religious, 
architectural, military and agricultural arts. 

We have to note the Ayurvedic preparations from 
the vegetable drugs of the country mentioned in Sukra- 

^G. P. Majumdar : Upavana-Vinoda (a Sanskrit Treatise on 
Arbori-horticulture), Calcutta 1935, which makes use of Sukraniti 
and other texts in the introduction. 
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«///, as well as the trade in medicinal herbs, suggested 
by various passages in it. The mention of honey as a 
floral produce is interesting. 

Other kalds or industries connected with plants are 

(1) cleansing, polishing, dyeing, etc. of wooden vessels, 

(2) preparation of boats, chariots and conveyances, (3) 
preparation of threads and ropes, (4) weaving of fabrics 
by various threads, (5) extraction of oil from seeds, 

(6) climbing of trees, (7) preparation of vessels with 
bamboo, straws, etc. and (8) making and preservation 
of betels. 

The means of livelihood enumerated in the Sukra- 
nJti (I. 3ii’3i2) are: (i) learned professions—art of 
teaching etc., (2) service, (3) heroism (soldier’s art), 
(4) agriculture, (j) usury, (6) commerce, shop-keeping, 

(7) industries and arts, (8) begging. 

Agriculture is one of the four subjects dealt with 
in the science of Vdrttd. “In Vdrttd are discussed (i) 
interest, (2) agriculture, (3) commerce, and (4) breeding 
of cows. The man who is well up in Vdrttd need not be 
anxious for earnings.” About the occupation of agri¬ 
culture Sukracharyya’s general idea is (i) that it is 
superior to that of the Vaisyas, i.e. commerce, and the 
menial service of the Sudras; and (2) that it i.. too 
important to be left to a proxy (III. 552-54). 

Even Brahmanas can take to agriculture according 
to Manu, says Sukracharyya (III. 364-67). 

Among the 64 kalds we have only one connected 
with agriculture, viz. that of drawing the plough 
(IV, iii, 37). It would thus appear that agriculture 
was not probably regarded as a kald. Besides, it may 
be remarked that the country of Sukracharyya was not 
purely an agricultural one, but industrial as well. 

In agriculture, as in shop-keeping and other occupa- 
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tions, women are to be assistants of males, says Sukra 
(IV, iv. 54)- 

Agriculture is also one of the occupations which 
should be patronised by the state (IV, iv, 54). 

The equitable law of Sukra statesmen exempts 
agriculturists in the harvest seasons from liability to 
give evidence (IV, iv, 85-87). Another law with regard 
to the peasant class is that, like the artists, ascetics, etc. 
the cultivators should have their disputes decided 
“according to the usages of their guild,” because “it is 
impossible to detect them through others’ help” (IV, 
v,2o 6-207). The truth and evidences are to be found 
out with the help of persons born of (i.e. connected 
with) them. Sukra legislators have mentioned a third 
law relating to the peasants. This is about joint-stock 
enterprise which “applies equally to commerce and 
agriculture” (IV, v, 35-37). The law is stated below: 

“Those who deal in gold, grain and liquid (col¬ 
lectively) will have earnings according to the amount 
of their share, greater, equal or less.” (IV, v, 614- 
617). 

It is to be noticed that all these secular laws apply 
to the Mlechchhas also, though they may follow “other 
masters in rehgious beliefs and practices.” 

About agricultural tools and implements the 
Sukramti is not a good source of information. We have 
noticed the plough already. About agricultural live¬ 
stock we have the following rule : 

Brahmanas should have 16 cows to their ploughs. 

Ksatriyas ,, 

Vai^yas „ 

Sudras „ 

Antyajas „ 
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There are various kinds of soils with varying 
degrees of fertility and access to market. The Sukra 
financiers recognise the consequent variation in agri¬ 
cultural returns and have apportioned the land revenue 
in an equitable manner. The following land-laws are 
what we get about rents, revenues, tenures, etc. affect¬ 
ing the agricultural population of the country; 

(i) The king should receive rent from the peasant 
in such a way that the latter be not destroyed. It is to 
be realized in the fashion of the weaver of the garland 
who, in plucking flowers from plants, takes care that 
the stock be not exhausted, and not of the charcoal or 
fuel merchant who destroys the wood altogether (IV, ii, 
222-23; 418-19; II, 345-346). 

(2) That agriculture is successful which yields 
a profit twice the expenditure (including Government 
demand) after duly considering variations in actual 
produce (IV, ii, 224-26). 

(3) The king should realise (a) one-third from 
places irrigated by tanks, canals and wells, (b) one- 
fourth from places irrigated by rains, (f) one-half from 
riparian soils, and ((i) one-sixth from barren and rocky 
soils (IV, ii, 227-30). 

(4) If people culti^-ate new land and dig tanks, 
canals, wells, etc. for their good, the king should not 
demand anything of them till they have realized profit 
twice the expenditure (IV, ii, 242-44). 

(5) Income of the state from land or land revenue 
is called Pdrthiva (terrestrial) Income. This is various 
according to the sources, e.g., natural waters, artificial 
waters, villages, cities etc. (II, 668-70). 

(6) The king should give to each cultivator the 
deed of rent having his own mark or seal (TV, ii, 24/). 

(7) The apportionment and realisation of land- 
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revenue are to be managed in the following way (IV, 
ii, 248-252): 

(a) Having determined the land-revenue of the 
village the king should receive it from one rich man in 
advance, or accept a guarantee for the payment of that in 
monthly or periodical instalments; 

(h) Or the king should appoint officers, called 
grdmapas, by paying one-sixteenth, one-twelfth, or one- 
eighth of his own receipts. 

(8) If necessary, the king should set apart lands 
for houses to be built by peasants (I, 423-24). 

(9) It is one of the functions of the Suwantra or 
Finance Minister to study the amounts of land, in culti¬ 
vation and out of cultivation, to know the realisers of 
rent and the amount realized etc. (II, 204-10). 

Cattle-breeding and Animal Industries 

Milk is one of the most important products of 
the animal world. Among the 64 kalds we have two 
connected with this, viz., milking and churning (IV, 
ii, 182). Similarly, ghee is also mentioned in the 
Sukraniti as an article of great economic importance. 
One of the important items of state interference in Indian 
industry and commerce seems to have been the preven¬ 
tion of adulteration in food-stuffs. We find Sukracharyya 
combating this evil. The regulation is given in the 
following lines: “Falsehoods must not be practised 
by any one with regard to ghee, honey, milk, fat etc.” 
(I, 590-2). Sukracharyya’s state is a guardian of the 
people’s health and wealth, according to what moderns 
would call the “socialistic principle.” 

Not these innocent industries only,—but even the 
more cruel and untouchable ones are noticed in the 
Sukraniti. Thus in addition to the above two kalds 
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we have three more connected with animal life in the 
list of 64 arts, namely, 

(1) Softening of leathers (IV, iii, 180). 

(2) Flaying of skins from the bodies of beasts 
(IV, iii, 181). 

(3) Extraction of oil from flesh (fats) (IV, iii, 187). 

It is to be understood, as a matter of course, that 

the chemical and mechanical processes allied or auxiliary 
to the above industries must also have been well known. 

Commerce and industry in leather must have been 
important enough. We do not find any reference to 
fishermen as a class or fishing as an occupation. But we 
read of bird-catchers and leather merchants among other 
classes of persons who deserve state encouragement 
(II. 407). 

And at least one product of the leather-industry 
was in demand, viz., shoes. Thus, among the general 
rules of morality to be obser\'^ed by both people and 
princes, we have the following: “One should always 
bear medicinal substances in jewels, etc. consecrated 
by mantras, have umbrellas and shoes, and walk in the 
streets with eyes fixed on the straight path only” 
(III, 8-9). Here we have the ideal of niaterial life that 
a gentleman of the Sukra days was expected to follow; 
and shoes form an item in what would have been 
regarded as the ‘proper’ or decent dress of a house¬ 
holder. That the use of shoes was rather common 
would be evident from the following happy adage 
of Sukracharyya also: “It is better to cover feet with 
shoes than try to cover the whole earth wdth leather” 

(III, 374). 

Flesh or meat as a diet is known to the Sukra 
authors, but, like fishing, meat-eating is a purely local 
custom confined, as it is, to the anisans and artists of 
Madhyade^a. 
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Worms and insects as destroyers of grains are 
known to Sukra authors (III. 574). They have advised 
the king not to accumulate for future use those that 
have been thus attacked by pests. Among the presents 
brought by princes and potentates of various parts of 
India to king Yudhisthira, referred to in the Sabhdparva 
of the Mahdbhdrata, various skins are mentioned. The 
skins of animals that lie in holes, and of wild cats, i.e. 
the furs of varieties of martin and weasel families, were 
brought by the Kambojas of the Hindu Kush; blankets 
by the Abhiras of Gujarat; clothes of the wool of sheep 
and goats or thread spun by worms (silks) by the 
Scythians, Tukharas and Kankas; housings for elephants 
by princes of the Eastern tribes, lower Bengal, Midnapur, 
and Ganjam. Panini, also, has not only given words for 
wool, cotton, weaving, cloth, turbans, sewing, etc. 
but also gives a special rule (IV, iii, 42). Woollen 
stuffs and furs as well as silks are mentioned by Valmiki 
among the constituents of Sita’s trousseau (^mdyana, I, 
74). It may also be added that animal products, e.g., 
the hair of yak, gour, gayal and other bovine animals 
living in hills were used in the manufacture of one 
species of chdmaras, or flying flappers, described in the 
Yiiktikalpataru as one of the most important insignia 
of royalty. Some idea of economic zoology may be 
formed from the fact that the author mentions the Mcru, 
Himalaya, Kailasa, Malaya, Vindhya, Gandhamadana 
and other mountains as the habitats of the animals 
yielding the requisite hairs of various kinds. 

We know the tender story of Bharata’s placing a 
pair of Rama’s slippers on the vacant throne of Ayodhya 
to officiate for him during his exile. Mediaeval Sanskrit 
authors allude to shoes pretty frequently. The Visnu 
Purdna enjoins all who wish to protect their person 
never to be without leather shoes. Manu forbids the 
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use of Others’ shoes (IV, 66), as Sukra considers the 
use of others’ gold and jewels, etc. as a chhak or social 
offence. The Purdnas recommend the use of shoes in 
thorny places and on hot sand. Arrian notices the 
Indian shoes made of white leather, which, according to 
the description given, may be identified with the Oriya 
shoes of to-day. According to Mitra the material for 
these boots and shoes was bovine leather, and even 
the hide of sacrificed cattle. A^walayana quotes San- 
vatya (IV, ix, 24) to mention the fact that the hide of 
cattle sacrificed in Sulgava ceremony is fit to be con¬ 
verted into shoes and other useful articles. So also 
hog-skin is a fit material for shoes according to a Vedic 
verse quoted by Savara Swami in his commentary on the 
Mimamsd aphorisms. We hear also of leather bottles, 
leather jars {dritis in Manu), leather straps, strings and 
bands, leather sails etc. 

The Arthasdstra of Kautalya can give an idea of 
the economic entomology or agricultural zoology of 
the Hindus. Measures for the extermination of pests 
were undertaken by Government. These pests generally 
included rats, locusts, injurious birds, insects and tigers. 
To destroy rats, cats and mungooses were let loose; 
some varieties of poison were also used for the purpose. 
To kill tigers, several kinds of poison were in use. 

Tamil sources can be used for South Indian life of 
the early Christian era. Among the woollens we find 
mention of manufactures from the wool of rat which was 
regarded as particularly warm. There are 30 varieties 
of silk mentioned, each with a distinctive appellation 
of its own, as distinguished from the imported silks of 
China which had a separate name. 

The Italian traveller Marco Polo (1202) describes 
Cambay as a port with “great trade in hides, which are 
very well-dressed.” 
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According to the Dharma-Siitra of Baudhayana 
(i. 2. 4), traffic in wool and in animals with two rows 
of teeth rhorses, mules etc.) is a forbidden practice in 
the Dravidian districts,—the locale of this work accord¬ 
ing to Buehler—but is common among the “North¬ 
erners” (i.e. Western and North-western India according 
to the geographical terminology of those days recorded 
by Yuan Chwang also). 

There are several Jdtakas in which we are told 
explicitly of a successful, if sporadic, deal in birds 
between Babylon and Benares, and of horses imported 
by hundreds from the North and from Sindh. Tandu- 
lanali Jdtaka^ Suhanu Jdtaka, Yjindaka-Kucchi-Sindhava- 
JdlaAa, Bhojajajanuya-jdtaka and Ajama-]dtaka may be 
referred to. In the days of Solomon also Indian pea¬ 
cocks etc. found customers in Syria. The Baveru-Jdtaka 
furnishes evidence in this regard. Peacocks were first 
taken to Babylon by Indian sea-going merchants in the 
6th cent. b. c.^ 

^ R. Mitra : Indo-Aryans (London 1881), Watt: Dictionary 
of the Economic Products of India (1889-96), R. Pick: Die sociale 
Gliederung im nor doe stlichen Indien Buddhas Zeit (Kiel 1897), 
Mrs. Rhys-Davids: ^‘Economic Condition in Ancient India’’ in the 
Economic Journal (London, September 1901), P. C. Ray : History 
of Hindu Chemistry (Calcutta 1902, 1909), R. K. Mookerji : History 
of Indian Shipping (London 1911), Schoff : The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (London 1912), L. D. Barnett : Antiquities of India 
(London 1913), B. K. Sarkar : The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology^ Vol. I. (Allahabad 1914), J. N. Samaddar : Economic Con- 
dition in Ancient India (Calcutta 1922), N. C. Bandyopadhyaya: 
Economic Life and Progress in Ancient Ind'a, Vol. I. (Calcutta 1925), 
P. T. S. Iyengar: “The Trade of India from the Earliest Period 
up to the Second Century a. d.” {Ind, His, Q., Dec. 1925, 
March-Sept. 1926), B. Breloer : Kautaliya Studien, Vol. I (Bonn. 
1927), Vol. 11 . (Bonn. 1928), Vol. III. Pt. i. (Leipzig 1934), 
S. K. Das: Economic History of Ancient India (Calcutta 1928), 
Pran Nath : A Study in the Economic Condition of Ancient India 
(London 1929), R. Ganguli: “Cultivation in Ancient India” {Ind. 
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THE ECONOMIC ASSOCIATIONS OF INDIAN 
PEASANTS, ARTISANS AND MERCHANTS 

It is well known that the “chartered liberties” 
enjoyed by mediaeval towns, e.g., those of the Hanseatic 
League, have been great formative forces in the evolu¬ 
tion of modern states in Europe. An analysis of the 
municipal privileges, the liber bur^us as they were called, 
brings us invariably down to the basic economic factors, 
viz., the gild merchant and the craft organization. 
Probably these units were not identical with the 
boroughs. Nor do they seem to have exclusively 
represented the vital principle of borough life. But 
there are no grounds for doubting that these industrial 
and commercial nuclei were some of the chief 
“characteristic elements of the municipal constitution.” 
It was these economic fraternities that had the lion’s 
share in the government of the greatest cities like 
London, Paris, Cologne, Ghent and Florence^. 

The Orient was not poor in such economic centres 
of civic vitalities in ancient and mediaeval times. 
Students ofcommerci.il history arc generally familiar with 

His.Q.yDec. 1930,and March i^)^i),L.Rcaon: B/b/iograpbie 1 'dique 
(Paris 1931), P. Masson-OurscI: L'Inde Antique etla Civilisation 
Ineiienne (Paris 1933), A. K. Bose: “Agriculture” (/«</. Hist. Q., 
June 1934), B. Bhargava : Indigenous Banking . v Ancient and Mediae¬ 
val India (Bombay 1935), G. P. Majumdar : “Food (Man’s Indebted¬ 
ness to Plants)” in Indian Culture, Calcutta, January 1935, A. Geiger: 
Die indoarische Gesellschqftsordnung (Tuebingen 1933). See also 
the last footnote to the previous section, and footnote i to the 
section on “Treatises of Hindu Economics.” 

^ C. Gross : Gild Merchant (ON'ford 1890), Vol. I. pp. 92, 105, 
139-162; G. Unwin : The Gilds and Companies of London (London 
1908), pp. 61, 89; Brissaud : Histoty of French Public Law (Garner’s 
translation from French), Boston, 1913, p. 233' See the first 
footnote to Section i. 
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old Chinese gilds. But it is not so well known that in 
India as in China almost every economic function from 
agriculture to money-lending and banking was organized 
into a gild. 

Epigraphic evidences in regard to the gild of 
peasants are practically nil for the time being. Culti¬ 
vators’ unions have only to be inferred from the general 
laws on the subject of “companies.” Gautama, XI, 21 
{c 550 B. c.), Manu, VIII, 40 (c 150 a. c.), Brihaspati, I. 
{e 650), Sukra (IV, v, 35-56), all writers mention the 
association of agriculturists in their schedule of stems. 
The association of shepherds, however, is not unknown 
in the inscriptions. In the eleventh century, under 
Rajendra Chola, the shepherds of a village in Southern 
India agreed to become surety for one Eran Sattan, 
a fellow shepherd “who had received 90 ewes of this 
temple in order to supply ghe (clarified butter) for 
burning one perpetual lamp.” If he died, absconded, 
or got into prison, fetters, or chains, the fraternity 
bound themsleves to discharge his duties. The res¬ 
ponsibility was thus considered to be a joint one by the 
members. 

In regard to the gild merchant more inscriptions 
may be drawn upon. In Madras of the twelfth century 
under Vikrama Chola (1118), the hero of an historical 
Tamil poem, there was a traders’ gild with a membership 
of 500. Its activities and interests were co-extensive 
with the South Indian Empire. In Gupta India during 
the fourth and fifth centuries bankers {Jresthins)^ traders 
{sartthavdhas) and merchants {kulikas) used to close their 
business correspondence with clay seals. The nigama 
or corporation of these commercial interests, with 
headquarters probably at Pataliputra, was something 
like a modern chamber of commerce. Such bodies 
working, as they did, in concert {samhhigd) were notori- 
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ous in the fourth century b. c. owing to their attempts 
to “corner” the market. The problem of “profiteering” 
had to be tackled by the Maurya Empire especially be¬ 
cause the union of merchants tried to raise prices sc 
high as to yield a cent per cent profit. 

The gild merchant must have been in existence in 
the sixth century b. c. as Gautama’s Dharma-Siitra 
mentions it as one of the law-“making” or law-“declar- 
ing” bodies. Still, as the Valahassa, Chullakasetthi, 
Supparaka and other Jdtakas or Buddhist “Birth Stories” 
narrate, maritime and land commerce used to be un¬ 
dertaken on the joint stock principle by companies of 
“five hundred trading folk,” “seven hundred merchants” 
etc. India’s experience in commercial unions is therefore 
at least as old as China’s. 

The story of Hindu craft gilds may be told with 
more details and greater confidence. Unions of in¬ 
dustrial experts or workingmen’s gilds were conspicuous 
institutions of the Gupta Empire. In 465, under 
Skandagupta, a gild of oil-men at the city of Indrapura 
presided over by Jivanta was entrusted with an endow¬ 
ment out of the interest of which a temple lamp was to be 
maintained. The terms of the deed stipulated that the 
removal of the corporation from its present head-qv’arters 
would not invalidate its jurisdiction over the property. 
Nullification of the trust might ensue only from the 
dissolution of the gild (or secession of some of its 
members). In Kumaragupta’s time (413-435) a gild 
of silk weavers was formed at the city of Dasapura. 
They had migrated from Central Gujarat, but part of 
their comrades took up other pursuits, e.g. archery and 
fighting, astronomical studies, and asceticism, at their 
new place of domicile. Incidentally it appears that the 
change of hereditary or caste occupations was not 
rare in Gupta India. 
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Am ong Gujaratis of the early Christian era under 
Andhra Emperors, there were gilds of weavers, drug¬ 
gists {gdndhikas\ corn-dealers {dbdnyaka srenls\ and oil- 
manufacturers. Like the gilds of the Gupta Empire the 
Andhra gilds also discharged the functions' of banks. 
Money and real estates were received by them in per¬ 
petuity as a deposit or trust fund. For the use of this 
property they paid to the beneficiary named in the 
grants interest varying from 9 to 12 per cent. In 120 
A. c. two gilds of weavers at Govardhana (Nasik) were 
entrusted by General Usavadata with 2,000 and 1,000 
kdrsdpanas. In the third century several other gilds 
of the same city, viz., those of potters, odaydnirikas 
(workers fabricating hydraulic engines or water-clocks), 
and oil-millers, became trustees of a permanent endow¬ 
ment to provide medicines for the monks of a Samgha. 
The planting of wayside trees was one of the objects 
for which a gild was similarly endowed with the income 
of two fields. 

Like the gild merchant the craft gild also must 
have been prominent in Maurya times. Kautalya’s 
scheme of fleecing the “gold-lords” for the public 
treasury’^ has reference most probably to the gild of 
goldsmiths. His Artha-sdstra suggests besides that 
certain wards of the city should be set apart for the 
corporations of artisans. And one of the functions of 
the Imperial superindendent of accounts was to record 
all about the customs, professions and transactions of the 
associations, whether of traders or workmen, rural or 
urban. 

Kautalya’s idea about the establishment of gilds 
in the different wards of a city was but a reflex of the 
actual civic life of his own and previous times. For 
in the Silavanga and other jdtakas streets (vJthis) are 
sometimes named from a particular class of artisans 
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living in them. Even an entire village of 1,000 families 
was often monopolized by a single industry, e.g. 
smithery or timber-work. 

Gilds were then prominent institutions among 
Hindus as early as the sixth and seventh centuries B. c.; 
and epigraphy traces them down to the Chola Empire. 
The Buddhist story-books open up to us an economic 
India in which the various orders of manual and skilled 
workers were organized on the corporate basis. There 
were gilds of sailors, muslin-weavers, leather-workers, 
painters, goldsmiths, workers in war-implements, 
stone-carvers, and so forth. In addition to the con¬ 
ventional “eighteen gilds” there must be mentioned also 
the unions or companies of traders and commercial 
men. For all subsequent periods since then, therefore, 
the law books could not but devote special attention to 
the gilds as economic institutions of the land. Gau¬ 
tama’s Dharma-sutra was composed or compiled in the 
milieu of gilds of peasants, herdsmen, traders, money¬ 
lenders, and artisans. Gilds held a high place in the 
Kautalyan theory of finance as important sources of 
public income. Authors of the third century a. c., 
e.g., those responsil)le for the compilation of Visnu’s 
law-book were living in an age when the gilds of metal 
workers, especially goldsmiths and silversmiths, vere 
well in evidence in social life. Not only Manu, VIII, 
5,219 {c 150) and Yajnavalkya, II, 15,187,192 (c 350) 
but all jurists down to Narada, X, 5 (r 500) and Brihas- 
pati, XVII, 19 (^•650) had consequently to reckon gilds 
among the subjects of “private law”. These public 
bodies were expressly mentioned in connection with 
crimes and punishments to which all individuals were 
liable according to the laws of the state. The violation 
(jyatikramd) of sambids (gild compacts or agreements) 
was accordingly important enough to demand special 
treatment along with the general law of contract. 
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But not all unions, companies or associations are 
“corporations.” How far, therefore, it may be asked, 
were these /rems (often identified with £avas and pugas) 
of the Indian socio-economic system real gilds? To 
what extent did these sarnuba organizations come to be 
conceived and recognized by Hindus themselves as 
“artificial civic bodies,” i.e. “aggregate individuals” 
with “natural corporate existence”? The book of 
Brihaspati (Ch. XVII) furnishes an answer to these 
queries. The juridical concept of a corporate person 
or one-in-the-many as pertaining to srenis is quite 
manifest in the particulars he lays down regarding the 
constitution and rights and duties of samiihas. The 
older Yajnavalkya and his mediaeval commentators also 
leave no doubt on the point. 

Gilds were governed by boards of two, three or 
five persons. They conducted their business in a 
sahhd, i.e., public assembly. As corporate bodies they 
could make samaya or compact with private individuals 
as well as among themselves, and the state had to see 
to it that gild compacts were enforced like all other 
compacts in the land (Narada, X, 1-2). 

The “power of attorney” could be conferred by 
them on the some of their members, and these agents re¬ 
presented the associations in law courts or other public 
offices. Accordingly the funds donated by the govern¬ 
ment to a single member had to be deposited with the 
joint stock of the samiiha (Brihaspati XVll, 22, 24). In 
Yajnavalkya’s code (II, 180) anything acquired by a 
member of the gild while on gild business was to 
become common property. Eleven times the value of 
the acquisition was the penalty for wilful violation of 
this ruling. According to Brihaspati (XVII, 15) any 
member who injured the joint stock might be punished 
with deportation. 
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The agreement entered into by a gild was binding 
on each and all of the members. Anybody failing to 
perform the duties implied thereby was liable to be 
banished and have his property confiscated (Brihaspati 
XVII, 13). All expenditures were treated as common 
charges. Responsibility for loans contracted by a 
member on behalf of the association was also common. 
Lastly, irenis had the “right of joint action” in relation 
to the state, as we have noticed in the agreement of the 
South Indian shepherds, one of the privileges for which 
the European craft used to fight. 

According to Katyayana, an authority later than 
Brihaspati, cited in Alitra-Misra’s Vira-niitrodaya (i6th 
century) and Chandesvara’s Vivada-ratnakara (14th cen¬ 
tury), two commentaries on Yaj naval kya and on other 
jurists new members were entitled to share equally 
with the old the properties of the established gild. 
Debts of the samtiha were likewise to be shared by them 
as a matter of course. Nay, the spiritual merit, as says 
Mitra-Misra, accruing from charities and religious 
services that the gild may have undertaken in the past 
was believed to be beneficial to persons who were 
elected to membership long after the deeds had been 
performed. The usual mode of co-option was sarva- 
sammati, i.e., unanimous approval. 

Nothing illustrates better the “legal fiction” of 
corporations as “immortal persons” tlian these latter- 
day ideas in regard to gdnUy srenl and varga. It is clear, 
therefore, that Hindu sawilhaSy wliether of capitalists, 
working men-or peasants, and trade unions or com¬ 
mercial fraternities had the distinctive characteristics of a 
homogeneous “community” with commoii rights and 
common obligations,—the “real group-persons” of 
Gierke and Figgis. 

We shall now analy2e the constitutional, political 
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or civic immunities and liberties enjoyed by the gilds of 
ancient and mediaeval India. This will throw light on 
the amount of decentralization achieved in Hindu polity. 
No governmental documents are available however. 
The only authorities are literary. 

In the first place, srenis were monopolistic orga¬ 
nizations anxious to maintain intact their economic 
autonomy. We learn from Narada that the gilds were 
indeed open to more than one socio-religious group or 
caste. But generally speaking, their regulations were as 
exclusive in spirit as the ordinances, say, of the English 
hatters’ craft in the fourteenth century. They sought to 
regulate the number of apprentices and also the hours 
of labour. On festive occasions, in street processions 
and at social gatherings each srent was represented by 
its own banners and buntings bearing on them the 
implements and emblems of the respective crafts. 

In the second place, the jetthaka (alderman) and 
settln, i.e., the heads of corporations were treated by 
kings as representatives of the people functionally divided 
as artisans, merchants and peasants. In pre-Maurya 
times, i.e., previous to the third quarter of the fourth 
century b. c. it was through their gilds that the people 
were summoned by the king on important occasions. 
Srenis appear thus to have played an important part in 
the public finance. The taxes to be paid by traders 
and other inhabitants of the town were agreed upon by 
the ruler “in consultation with the heads of the gilds.” 

Necessarily, therefore, in the third place, mukl^as^ 
i.e., heads, presidents or representatives of the corpora¬ 
tions constituted, like councillors of the king, an im¬ 
portant “estate” of the realm. At the coronation of 
kings, e.g., in the Kdmdjam, gilds had the right to the 
sprinkling or anointing ritual. Sometimes gild members 
occupied high state offices, as we know from the 
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Jdtakas. Socially, on the whole, they were “peers” 
of the king. As poets of the Mahdbhdrata have declared 
the royal ideal of manliness, kings were ashamed to 
return to their homeland if they were defeated in 
battles. For, “what would the elders of the gilds say 
to me,” argued the kings, “and what should I speak 
to them in reply?” The moral control exercised by 
gilds on state policies may be presumed to have been of 
a high order. Undisputed, therefore, was their influ¬ 
ence on public opinion. 

In the fourth place, leaving aside the fact that men 
following the soldier’s profession were often organi2ed 
on the gild principle {sreni-vala or gild corps e.g., the 
Ksatriya gilds of Gujarat described by Kautalya), the 
ordinary industrial and commercial srenis had great 
military importance as well. The chief reason of course 
was their power over the purse or the sinews of war. 

Political theorists, therefore, considered it a part of 
the statecraft to pacify the gilds of one’s own state 
and try to win over the elders of the enemy’s gilds. 
The methods suggested in the Mahdbhdrata arc the well 
known ways and means of Kealpolitik, such as were 
appreciated by Philip of Alacedon, Machiavelli the 
Italian, Walpole the Engh'^hman, and Guizot the French¬ 
man. These are the corrupt practices of bribery a.vl the 
sowing of dissensions among the members of corpora¬ 
tions. Or perhaps in the language of Bolshevik econo¬ 
mics these should partially be described as the traditional 
tactic of capitalism which is said to be “international” 
enough to scek.allics even among enemy bankers. 

Again, srenis had their own judicial tribunals. The 
craftsmen had thus the privilege of being tried by the 
jury of their own peers. In the matter of legal deci¬ 
sions, if we may take Brihaspati as a narrator of actual 
facts, even court practice had to yield to the opinion 
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of gilds. Corporations were “invested with the power 
to decide law suits” and their meetings were declared to 
be “resorts for the passing of a sentence,” As such, 
gild courts may have had jurisdiction over cases affect¬ 
ing the community at large and not solely over their 
own disputes. But it is to be observed that the judicial 
system of the Maurya Empire for which alone we have 
some reliable evidence does not have a place for gilds 
as public tribunals. 

Of equal importance was the legislative or law¬ 
making power of Jrenis. The gilds “made” or “dec¬ 
lared” their own laws and had their own usages binding 
upon them. As a rule, the state could not institute 
any regulations overriding these gild customs. We 
learn from Manu, Brihaspati and other codifiers of laws 
or customs that “rules of their own profession” were 
recognized by the state for cultivators or peasants arid 
farmers, artisans such as carpenters or others, artists, 
money-lenders, companies of tradesmen, dancers, per¬ 
sons wearing the token of a religious order such as the 
Pa^upatas, and even robbers. Gautama also, the 
earliest of the writers, observes that peasants, traders, 
herdsmen, money-lenders, and artisans have authority 
to lay down rules for their respective classes. And in 
the suits brought before the state judiciary in appeal 
from gild tribunals, the royal judges were expected to 
learn the facts and rules “from those who in each 
class had authority to speak”. The king’s officers were 
to give decisions “in accordance with what were de¬ 
clared to be the rules in the Jrem.” 

Last but not least, the administrative sva-rdj or 
‘‘self-determination” of irenis was practically uncondi¬ 
tioned. They could exercise their governmental power 
as almost sovereign units, as imperia in imperio, i.e., 
without depending on the sanction of the state. 
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The tight of the samUha to punish even the mukhja or 
president is stated by Katyayana as well as by Mitra- 
Mi^ra who cites him while interpreting Yajnavalkya’s 
opinion on the question. In Brihaspati’s law also the 
gild-j^MJ could normally punish one of the guilty 
members, ostracize or even banish him, as has been 
pointed out above. Only, if in boycotting him the 
gild were “actuated by hatred” might the state “restrain” 
the corporation. The ultra-democratic constitution of 
Chinese gilds was all but outdone by the samuhas of 
India. 

The executive, judicial and legislative autonomies 
of Srenis^ or the laisse^ Jaire enjoyed by these “local” 
bodies must have been considerably restricted and 
circumscribed by the “centralizing” exploits of success¬ 
ful empire-builders or “nation”-makers. But archaeo¬ 
logical researches have not as yet unearthed any evidence 
as to the adverse effects, inevitable as they must have 
been, of the sdsanas (i.e. legislative enactments or 
statutes and ordinances) of sdrvahhaumas (“universal 
monarchs”) on the immunities of gild-soviets. It is 
apparent however, that, on the whole, the sva-rdj of 
Hindu srenls, i.e., the “functional” sovereignty of India’s 
old economic associations was essentially an analogue 
if not a replica of the liber burgus of mediaeval P.urope 
in so far as this latter was achieved by and dependent 
on gilds and crafts. 



CHAPTER III 


THE CREATIONS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

SECTION I 

THE GEOMETRY OF POLITICAL RELATIONS IN THE 
DHARMA AND ARTHA SASTRAS 

In Eur-America it has been the tradition of scho¬ 
larship for historians of philosophy to devote attention 
to political (economic, social and legal) speculations 
along with the speculations on man, nature, knowledge, 
mind, truth, good, God etc. No account of Greek 
philosophy is held to be complete which overlooks the 
contributions of the Greek moralists or philosophers 
to political and social thought. Similarly in the studies 
relating to the beginnings of “modern” philosophy, 
say, the philosophy, of Kant, Fichte, Hegel etc. the 
politics, economics, jurisprudence and sociology of the 
thinkers in question are accorded an appropriate place. 
To mention a few works published in the nineteenth 
century, interest in political philosophy is manifest as 
much in Victor Cousin’s Histoire de la philosophies Lewes’s 
Biographical History of Vhilosophjs and Zeller’s Geschichte 
der griechischen Philosophie as in Leslie Stephen’s 
English Thought in the Nineteenth Centuryy Merz’s History of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, and Levy- 
Bruhl’s Histoire de la philosophie moderne en Trance. And in 
treatises like Janet’s Histoire de la science politique dans ses 
relations avec la morale or Bonar’s Philosophy and Political 
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"Economy one can detect the attempts to bring economics 
and politics into contact with general philosophy. 

In the field of indology, however, scholars, both 
Indian and non-Indian, have up till now as a rule fought 
shy of economics, politics or sociology in their studies 
relating to the history of “Hindu” philosophy. Works 
dealing with the ideas of ancient or medieval Indian 
thinkers on body, mind, soul, universe, reasoning, 
intuition, meditation etc. have been systematically practi¬ 
sing non-cooperation with the Hindu ideas of property, 
state, society and law. This absence of the comprehen¬ 
sive treatment of Hindu philosophy is one of the main 
reasons for a one-sided and therefore fallacious and 
misleading interpretation of the Hindu mind and its 
creations. No survey of Hindu civilization or culture- 
history can be adequate which ignores or is indifferent 
to the achievements of the Indian people in political, 
economic and social institutions as well as political, 
economic and social thought^. 

So far as the ideologies are concerned, we have to 
observe that the specialized treatises or Sdstras^ on 
politics, economics and sociology in Hindu literature 
are numerous. To be very brief, they are to be en¬ 
countered, generally speaking, under two groups* (i) 

^ The contributions of Hindu philosophy to political categories 
were first discussed by the present author in the A.merican Political 
Science Review (November 1918, August 1919), the Political 
Science Quarterly (New York, December 1918, March 1921), the 
International Journal of Ethics (Chicago, April 1920), Revue de Sjn~ 
thlse Historique (Paris, August-December 1920), Seances et Travaux 
de P A.cademie des Sciences Morales et Politiques (Paris, August 1921) 
and the Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin, March 1922). 

® P. V. Kane ; Histoiy of Dharmasastras (Poona) Vol. I. (1931). 
the present author’s “Kautalya and His Boswell” {Calcutta Review, 
August 1935), J. J. Meyer : Ueher das Weten der altindischen Rechts- 
schriften und ihr Verhaelfnts e(u Einander und i(u Kautilja (I^eipzig 1927). 
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Dharma (and Smriti) Sdstras and (2) Artha (and Nitt) 
Sdstras. As a full-fledged treatise, the oldest Dharma- 
idstra is perhaps the Dharma-siitra of Gautama (^^550 
B. c.?), and the oldest ArthaJdstra perhaps that associated 
with the name of Kautalya (^^ 330 b. c.?). Excluding the 
vernacular and English paraphrases or translations of 
the old Sanskrit treatises in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the last Smritisdstra of the Hindu tradition is 
perhaps the commentary on Vijnanesvara’s Mitdksard 
by the Maratha jurist Balambhatta (1740-1830?) or the 
Bengali jurist Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana’s (1695- 
1806?) Vivddabhamgdrmva. And in the line of iV///- 
sdstras the last work is perhaps the Kdjanlti^ in Marathi 
language (c 1810), based on Sanskrit texts, by the Mara¬ 
tha scholar Malhar Ramrao Chitnis. 

We have to face here a literature which has a more 
or less continuous history of nearly two thousand five 
hundred years. And this literature from beginning to 
end is essentially analytical in its contents. The Hindu 
speculations have given rise to a number of categories 
and we find that the philosophers arc engaged in 
defining and analyzing them. The topic may be con¬ 
stitutional, legal, economic, financial, social or inter¬ 
national. But we notice that in the treatment by these 
authors one is led to feel that society, polity or economy 
is nothing but a system of relationships, contacts, 
liaisonSy attitudes, dealings, rapports, Be^ielmrigen. In the 
Hindu philosophy of Dharma, Smriti, Artha or Niti 
mankind is presented in the form of an individual 
visdvis individuals or groups, or of groups visdvis groups 
or individuals. 

^ Edited by K. N. Sane for the Kdvyetihasa Samgraha Series 
No. 23 (Poona, 1887). See the present author’s “Maratha Political 
Ideas of the Eighteenth Century” (/«</. Hist. Q., Calcutta, 
March 1936). 
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Some of these attitudes, relations or contacts are 
described under the complex of saptdmga, the seven- 
limbed organism {Kautalya^ VI, i, VllI, i; Visnu III, 33; 
Sukra, I, lines 121-124, V, 1-2, Kamandaka I, 16, IV, 
i). Here we are presented with the theory of the 
constitution involving as it does the analysis of the 
svamin (ruler), the amdtya (minister or councillor), the 
suhrit (ally), the kosa (treasure), the rdstra (territory), 
the durga (fort) and the vala (army). The analysis of 
these seven categories is not the only topic of Hindu 
philosophy in political science. Then there are the 
problems, among others, of aisvarja (sovereignty) 
which have also demanded the attention of the theorist. 
And here we encounter the Hindu theory of the state. 
In this analysis, likewise, the authors have given currency 
to a number of characteristic categories. 

The state irdjyd) as an entity is grounded in the 
phenomenon of aisvarya or svdmtva, i.e., sovereignty. 
The theory of the state, therefore, is fundamentally the 
philosophy of sovereignty. It may be exercised by the 
one or the few or the many. It may be vested in the 
long run in the legislature or the executive or the 
judiciary. It may be identical with the despotism of 
custom or the rule of pfisitive law. It may manifest 
itself in and through a single organ as the pt\mum 
mobile embracing all organized spheres or exhibited 
simultaneously in several coexistent co-ordinate corpora¬ 
tions of a pluralistic universe. And finally, it may 
happen to be the monopoly of the bourgeoisie or of 
the proletariat. - In any case, it is aiharya that ushers 
into being the phenomena called politics in societal 
existence. In political speculation the central problem 
obviously is the analysis of the great iakti (force) that 
constitutes the core of “political” relations, i.e., the 
Han of samiiha (organized )life. 
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“What is sovereignty” is then the moot question 
to be attacked by all political philosophers. Let us 
proceed to examine how the problem was grasped by 
the Dharma {Smritt) and Artha {Niti) theorists of India. 
It is to be remembered, however, that we are here 
concerned with the thought which prevailed in the 
world ages before the ideas discussed in Preuss’s 
Gemeinde, Staat und Reich a Is Gehietskoerperschajten (1889), 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s UEiai moderne et es jonctions (1890), 
Novicow’s Ees Luftes entres societes humaines et letirs phases 
successives (1893), Lecky’s Democracy and Liberty (1896), 
Michel’s L’Idee de LEtat (1898), Mcrriam’s History of 
the Theory of Sovereignty since Rousseau (1900), Schergcr’s 
Evolution of Modern Liberty (1904), Joseph-Barthelemy’s 
Role du Pouvoir executif dans les republiques modernes (1906), 
Duguit’s Le Droit social, k droit individuel et la trans¬ 
formation de I’etat (1908), Hobhouse’s Social Erolution and 
Political Theory Political Thought in Eng¬ 

landfrom Spencer to the Present Day 1914), Lenin’s State 
and Revolution (1917), Laski’s Studies in the Problem of 
Sovereignty (1918), Joseph-Barthelemy’s Probl'eme de la 
Competence dans la democratie (1918), Watson’s State in 
Peace and War (1919), Spann’s Der Wahre Staat (1921), 
Dewey's Human Nature and Conduct (1922), Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf (1924), Sorokin’s Sociology of Revolution (1925), 
Meinecke’s Idee der Staatsraeson (1925), Hocking’s Man 
and the State (1926), Redano’s Lo Stato Efico 
Masaryk’s Making of a State (1927), Karl Haushofer’s 
Geopolitik der Pan-ldeen (1931) and Raumikbern/indende 
Maechte (1934, essays by sereal authors), Bougie’s 
Socialismes Franfais (1933) and KoellreuttePs Grundriss 
der APgemeinen Staatslehre The development of 

political philosophy in the world since the American 
War of Independence and the first industrial revolution 
should, as a rule, be left out of the consideration while 
examining the categories of thought created by the 
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Indian pilosophers from Gautama and Kautalya to 
Jagannatha and Chitnis.^ 

The “analytical” treatment of political phenomena, 
—bearing on the constitution or on sovereignty,—^is 
a prominent feature of Hindu thinking. The convic¬ 
tion is forced upon us under the guidance of the Dharma 
and tlio Artha Sdstras that man in politics is fundamen¬ 
tally a bundle or complex of social relationships. These 
treatises do not seem to be interested in this or that 
particular state. Neither the Maurya Empire nor the 
Chola Empire nor indeed any state of Hindu history 
has engaged their attention. Their topic for discussion 
is the state ueberhaupt, i.e., the state as “the thing in 
itself,” so to say. Be it observed that we are not 
attaching to this phrase any metaphysical implications. 
No treatment can be more objective, concrete and human 
than what we find in these works. To these authors 
a state is a human association and therefore is nothing 
but a system of relations and orientations. Altogether, 
we are presented by the Hindu philosophers with the 
very pattern, form, geometry, so to say, of human 
relations. Whatever be the content of the state, how¬ 
soever varied be the races that constitute its membership, 
wheresoever located it be, the relations betweei' the 
members of the state are eternal. Examined in this 
light, the creations of the Hindu philosophers in and 
through the Dharma and Artha Sdstras would appear to 
be fine logical contributions to what is being described 
as “pure,” “analytical” or formal sociology in contem¬ 
porary Eur-America. 

This kind of sociology is called by Leopold von 

^ See the present author’s Political Fhilosopbiet Since z^oj 
(Madras i9z8). 
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Wiese^ the leading exponent, as die h,ehre von den so^ialen 
Bee(iehmgen und den so^ialen Gebilden, i.e., the science of 
social relations or processes (competition, boycott, ex¬ 
ploitation etc.) and social “forms” (such as the group, 
mass, state, people, nation, class etc.). It is sometimes 
shortly named the Bei^iehungs/ehre or science of relations. 
And the special feature of this science of relations 
consists in the fact that it deals not with historical or 
time-conditioned categories but with the categories such 
as are “above” or indifferent to time {ueber^eitlich) and 
somewhat eternal {quasi-ervig). These categories relate 
to such relations or processes of “to” and “away from” 
{Zu-md Auseinander) as prevailed, are prevailing and 
will prevail as long as there are men. 

This “formal” or “analytical” sociology is claimed 
by von Wiese to be new and very recent. Starting as 
it did with Toennies’s Gemeinschajt und Gesellschajt in 
1887 it is said not to have assumed a definite form 
until 1908 with the publication of Simmcl’s So^iologie', 
Untersuebungen ueber die Forn/en der Vergesellschaftung 
(Sociology: Researches into the Forms of Society- 
making). But in the present author’s treatment the 
entire Hindu literature of Dharma, Sruriti, Artba^ and 
lAlti Sdstras is rich in the analysis of social forms and 
social relationships or processes. In other words, the 
“new sociology” must have to be regarded methodol¬ 
ogically, at any rate, as very old, at least as old as 
Gautama and Kautalya, nay, much older still, because 
even Gautama and Kautalya had their predecessors. 

^ So^iologie (Berlin, 1931) pp. 34, 47, 117, 120-124, 131-133 and 
System der iAllgemeinen So^iologie (Munich, 1933, second edition). 
The position maintained for Hindu thought in the present treatise 
has a parallel in A. Mcnzel’s standpoint as exhibited in his 
Griechische Sos(iologie, a monograph on Greek Sociology published 
in the Sit^ungsberkhte der Akademie der Wissenschajten (Vienna, 
1936). 
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And here it should be reasonable to agree with Sorokin,^ 
who holds that its “founders were all law-givers who 
formulated the first rules of social relations, and espe¬ 
cially all jurisconsults and thcori2ers of law.” 

Sociology is much too popular a category in present- 
day world-culture. Unluckily, however, this category 
has as many contents as there are sociologists. And it is 
very interesting that the category was unknown until 
1842 when Comte used it in his Cours de Vhilosophh 
Positive, Vol. IV. Up till then he had been using in¬ 
stead the category 'physique sociale” (social physics). But 
in view of the fact that the Belgian statistician Quetelet 
employed it to describe the researches in anthropology 
and demography Comte considered it prudent to re¬ 
place it by a new word, “sociology.” 

But since Comte’s days the subject-matter of 
sociology has changed so much and so often with 
researchers that today it is almost impossible to describe 
what this discipline is and what this is not. For ins¬ 
tance, the “classical sociologists,” Comte, Spencer and 
Schaeffle, three of the founders of this science, however 
much they differ in methods and messages, belong to 
what the Italian sociologist Carli in Pe Toerie Sociologiche 
(Padua 1925) calls the historico-encyclopsedic & '’iool. 
They seek to explain history, point out the processes 
of evolution, and suggest the future lines of advance. 
On the other hand, the founders of “new sociology,” 
Toennies, Tarde, Durkheim and Simmel, for example, 
among the continentals are interested in the analysis of 
forces, facts, groups and relations. The American and 
British sociologists like Small, Ross, .McDougall, 
Wallas, Cooley, Ellwood, and others belong to this 

"^Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 1928) pp. 495- 
498. 
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class which, as we have seen, is generally known as the 
school of “analytical” or “formal” sociology.^ The 
first or the classical school may also be aptly described 
as culture-sociology. 

To understand a bit of this diversity in the concepts 
of sociology let us take Tocnnies, whom von Wiese calls 
the pioneer of contemporary German sociology. In 
1887 Toennies published his Gemeinschajt and Gesellschaft 
(Community and Society).^ A student of classical, 
encyclopsedic, historical or cultural sociology would 
perhaps hardly recogni2e any sociology in Toennies’s 
work. Here we are introduced to an examination of all 
those human connections or relations with one another 
which are cementing forces and to the conclusion that 
they fall inevitably into two groups. First, they are 
derived from the “natural,” “instinctive” and allied 
activities of man. In contrast with such activities can 
be discovered, secondly, those which are due to the 
artificial attempts to pursue or serve some ends although 
the natural feelings may be opposed to such activities. 
The community is based on the natural, the society on 
the artificial cementing bonds. There is privacy, per¬ 
sonal intimacy in the community (family, village, tribe, 
folk, gild, hem, faith, religion, custom, conscience etc.) 
In the society (city, state, exchange, commerce, trans- 

^L. von Wiese: So^ologie (Berlin, 1951) pp. 45-49, 109. 

®G. Richard: La Sociologie Ginirale (Paris, 1912) pp. 21-32; 
"Rjevue Internationale de Sociologie (Paris, July 1935), pp. 89-92. 
Rumpf: “Von reinformaler zur typologisch-enpirischer Socio¬ 
logie” in Schmollers Jahrbuch l^eipe^ig, 1924. 

Some of the more representative works of Toennies are in¬ 
dicated below: 

Gemeinsebaft und Gesellschaft (Leipzig, 8th edition, 1935), Die Sitte 
(Frankfurt, 1909), Yj’itik der oeffentlichen Meinmg (Berlin, 1922), 
Einfuebrung in die Sosfologie (Stuttgart 1931) and Geist der Neses^eit 
(Leipzig, 1935). 
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portation, “public opinion,” fashion, reason, contract 
etc.), on the other hand, the predominant atmosphere 
is that of business, law, public life. This distinction 
between natural and artificial group-persons, between 
feeling and intellect among social forces, between 
“culture” and “civilization” is but one of the many new 
topics with which this science has been enriched in 
recent years. But, on the other hand, the encyclopae¬ 
dic, historical, evolutionary or cultural sociology has 
not all disappeared. 

In any case, while going through the following 
survey of the categories of Hindu philosophy in political 
science the problem of the “eternal” and the “universals,” 
the truths independent of time and space as well as of 
epochs and races, the “constants” and the permanent 
factors cannot be got rid of. Meinecke in his Nee der 
Staatsraeson (1925, p. 452) has come to the conclusion 
that during nearly two thousand years certain leading 
thinkers were expressing essentially the same ideas. 
“Cicero, Aquinas and Frederick the Great could have 
understood one another,” says he, “because all three 
spoke the easily comprehensible language of “natural 
law.” ” This German work is, besides, a testimony to 
the profound ideological reality that from MachiavelU 
to Treitschke European political pliilosophy has traded 
in two fundamental categories. One has reference to 
Staatsraeson, which we may call saktiyoga, i.e., Macht- 
poUtik, the doctrine of power or force and danda (punish¬ 
ment, sanction etc.), the other points to Sittlichkeit 
(morality), P^lhtlicbkeit (law), corresponding to the 
Hindu doctrine of dharma, i.e., law, justice, etc. It is 
the permutation and combination of these two eternal 
polarities, marked often by the emphasis on one to the 
exclusion of the other, that constitutes virtually the 
entire encyclopaedia of political philosophy as exhibited 
16 
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in this work. This is a very instructive and eminently 
acceptable generalization. We understand that changes 
in space and time do not after all engender any pro¬ 
found variations in the theories of the state, law, 
diplomacy, societal organization etc. 

The existence of social “constants” can be borne 
out in other fields, for instance, in the domain of law. 
The Italian jurist Giorgio del Vecchio^ invites our at¬ 
tention to the fact that the organism of law became 
enriched through new inventions such as the printing 
press. New institutions were created by the press. 
But the preceding structure of law remained entire, 
and no new laws were expressly formulated. Simi¬ 
larly in our times, says he, new branches of law 
have been created on account of numerous transfor¬ 
mations of living conditions and modes of activity. 
But the main trunk remains substantially unchanged. 
The structure has been amplified and perfected but its 
fundamental unity is to be found intact. 

This problem of “constants” in social progress can 
be referred to certain universal considerations. How¬ 
ever undeniable and incontestable be the objective signs 
of amelioration or progress enjoyed by a society the 
individual men and women cannot see or feel in them 
any grounds for feeling happy. It is this paradox of 
civilisation to which the Italian sociologist Alfredo 
Niceforo is led as a result of his investigations su//* im- 
portan^a dello studio della distribut(ione dei caratteri mentali 
(on the importance of studying the distribution of mental 
characters, Catania 1913). 

An explanation of the impossibility of feeling happy 
is found by Niceforo in the circumstances that two 

1 “The Crisis of the Science of Law” in the Tulane Law 
Review (New Orleans, 1934) p. 334. 
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distinct elements are to be discovered in the social 
facts, one of which is superficial and variable and the 
other profound and invariable. The external part is 
variable. But the part which does not change is in¬ 
ternal and is the fundamental element.^ These are the 
risidus sociaux, the social residues or residus constants, the 
constant i.e. permanent residues and they remain al¬ 
ways hidden under all apparent variations of forms. 
The ideas of equality, liberty etc., the optimistic and 
humanitarian ideologies, the conceptions of altruism 
and so forth are considered by Niceforo to be the 
external and variable elements of social facts. But they 
are misleading because it is under them that lies hidden 
the desire to dominate on the part of the minorities, 
i.e., of the most qualified or the fit. And this desire 
for domination constitutes the profound and secret 
motive of all action in social groups. 

It will be noticed that, from the stand-point of 
content or substance, most of the categories of Hindu 
political philosophy are analogues of those of Euro¬ 
pean and that it may be reasonable to connect even 
modern and contemporary theories with the findings 
of the old Hindus. In so far as political and social 
phenomena, and, for that matter, all mental and moral 
or human phenomena are universal and eternal, it is 
possible to detect Platonic, Aristotelian, Patristic or 
Macchiavellian strands even in the pliilosophical discus¬ 
sions of contemporary problems. Besides, some of the 
economic and social institutifms of today can be traced 
back to the Middle Ages for their crude and even semi- 
do veloped beginnings. It is from this angle of vision that 
we can appreciate the attempts of Sorokin {Contemporary 
Sociological Theories') to trace virtually every “ism” of 

^ A. Niceforo : Lfr Indices nttmeriques de la Civilisation et dn 
Progrh (Paris, 1921), pp. 201-205. 
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today back not only to medieval literary documents 
but to the most primitive records of human thought. 

But in a strictly scientific way of looking at things 
the theories that have grown around democracy and 
socialism, technocracy and world-economy, le marchi 
mondial, constitutional liberty and class-struggle are 
essentially the products of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the epochs of the first and the second 
industrial revolutions. These phenomena were un¬ 
known as facts of “large dimensions” in the previous 
epochs.^ It would be psychologically untenable, 
therefore, to bring in the philosophies of Europe from, 
say, Plato’s Kcpnbllc to Frederick the Great’s Anti- 
Machiavd (1736) and T)as Politisebe Testament (1768) 
into the atmosphere of present-day ideologies. 

For instance, so far as a “modern” thinker like 
Hobbes or Bossuet and a still more modern thinker 
like Hegel was unused to the grammar of trade unions, 
syndicates, class-struggle, international proletariat and 
so forth, the “absolutism” or monistic idealism that is 
associated with their political tlieories can hardly be 
invoked to interpret what may be described as the 
“neo-absolutism” of today, namely, that prevalent 
among the thinkers of Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany. One must by no means overlook 
the very important consideration that it is on the 
generation-long experience of parliamentary liberties, 
labour organization, democratic procedure and inter¬ 
national camaraderies that these professedly anti-parlia¬ 
mentary, anti-democratic, and anti-socialistic systems 
of neo-capitalistic Duce-st2ites or Fuehrerstaaten, i.e. 

^On the question of modernistic economy in medieval Europe* 
see H. Hauser : L^es Origmes Historiques des Problimes Economiques 
Actuels (Paris, 1950). pp. 3-9, Tes Dehuts du Capitalisme (Paris, 
1931). 16, 31, 42. 
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leader-polities and dictatorships have been reared. 

When one is adequately oriented to the diversities 
in the institutional and other factual experiences of 
economic and social life one should be careful in estab¬ 
lishing equations of the ancient and medijeval Hindu 
categories as of the ancient and medieval European with 
those prevailing in the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies. Naturally, therefore, the question of the Hindus 
or of the Europeans of yore as having “anticipated” the 
“moderns” should not generally be raised. For com¬ 
parative politics we are likely to be within scientific limits 
if we read the Dharnm and the Artha Sdstras in the 
main as embodying the ideologies of European thought 
down to the beginnings of the industrial revolution. 


SECTION 2 

THE DOCTRINE OF MATSYA-NYAYA 
(The Lagic of the F/sh) 

At the back of political thinking in India there 
was the process of dichotomy at work. Hindu thinkers 
tried to understand the state by differentiating it from 
the non-state. Their method was logical as well as 
historical. That is, in the first place, they tried to 
investigate in what particulars the state analytically 
differs from the non-state; and in the second place, 
they tried to picture to themselves as to how the 
pre-statal condition developed into the statal, i.e., how 
the state grew out of the non-state. The chief solution 
of both these problems they found in the doctrine of 
mdtsya-njdja or the logic of the fish. 

What, now, is the non-state according to Hindus? 
The same question was asked by the philosophers of 
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Europe thus: “What is the state of Nature?” And 
the Hindu answer was identical with the European. 

According to Hooker (1554-1600) in the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Polity the state of nature is a state of strife. The 
'Leviathan of Hobbes (1588-1670) declares similarly that 
the state of nature is a state of war and of no rights. 
In Spinoza’s (1632-77) opinion also, in the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, the state of nature is a state of war 
and a state of the right of might. The non-state is 
thus conceived to be a war of “all against all,” an 
“anarchy of birds and beasts,” or a regime of vultures 
and harpies, as John Stuart Mill would have remarked. 

It is interesting to observe that in China also the 
state of nature was analyzed by Moh-ti {c. 500-420 

B.c.) in almost self-same terms. In the non-state, as 
Su Hu explains it in The Development of Logic in An¬ 
cient China, “each man has his own notion of right. 
Therefore one man has one notion of right, two men 
have two notions of right, and ten men have ten notions 
of right. The more men there are, the more concep¬ 
tions of right will there be. Consequently each approves 
his own notion of right and denounces every other 
man’s. So they denounce one another.” 

This Hobbesian “law of beasts and birds” or the 
Naturproi^ess of Gumplowicz is the logic {nydja) of 
the fish {matsya) in India^. Should there be no ruler 
to wield punishment on earth, says the Alahdbhdrata 
{Sdntiparva, LXVII, 16-17, LXVIII, 11-12), “the strong 
would devour the weak like fishes in water. It is 

^The history of the theory of matsja-nyaya in European sociol¬ 
ogy from Heracleitus to Gumplowicz may be seen in Barnes’s 
article on “The struggle of races and social groups” in the Journal 
of Kace Development U. S. A. (April, 1919), pp. 394-400. For Pro¬ 
tagoras’s conception of the origin of the state after primeval chaos 
vide Barker’s Vlato (London, 1918) p. 130. 
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related that in days of yore people were ruined through 
sovereignlessness, devouring one another like the 
stronger fishes preying upon the feebler”. In the 
Manu Samhitd (VII,2o) likewise we are told that “the 
strong would devour the weak like fishes” if there 
be a virtual reversion to the non-state (if, for example, 
the king is not vigilant enough in meting out punish¬ 
ments to those that should be punished). The Kdmd- 
yana {Ayodhjdkdnda, LXVII,3i) also describes the non¬ 
state region as one in which “people ever devour 
one another likes fishes”. And a few details about 
the conditions in this non-state are furnished in the 
Matsya Purdm (CCXXV,9). “The child, the old, the 
sick, the ascetic, the priest, the woman and the widow 
would be preyed upon”, as we read, “according to the 
logic of the fish” (should danda or punishment fail to be 
operative at the proper time). 

The idea of the fish-like struggle for existence or 
self-assertion was thus a generally accepted notion in 
the “floating literature” of Hindustan. It found an 
important place in the exclusively political treatises also. 
It was utilized as early as the latter half of the fourth 
century B.C. by Kautalya,^ one of the first among the 
historical names in political science. According to him 
in the Artha-sdstra (I, 4) the logic of the fish p- evails 
while the state is unformed. “In the absence of the 
wielder of punishment the powerful swallows the power¬ 
less”. And Kamandaka also, who several centuries 
later (c 500 a.c.) generally follows Kautalya, writes in 
his Niti-Sdra {Digest of Politics), II, 40, that in the 
absence of punishment {danda) the destructive or ruinous 
logic of the fish operates through mutual animosities of 
the people and leads to the disruption of the world. 

^ Re date and personality see “Kautalya and His Boswell” by 
the present author in the Calcutta Krview (August, 1935). 
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Nor was the doctrine confined within the circle 
of academicians and theorizers. We find it prevalent 
even among diplomatists and practical statesmen, e.g. 
of the ninth century. In the declarations of the Bengali 
emperor Dharmapala^ we are informed that his illus¬ 
trious dynasty owed its origin to an “election” by the 
people. We are told further that it was “in order 
to escape from the logic of the fish”, i.e., in order to 
escape from being absorbed into another kingdom, 
or to avoid being swallowed like a fish that the people 
of Bengal “made his father Gopala accept the sove¬ 
reignty”. The mediaeval Hindu monarch was here 
using almost the same metaphor as has been employed 
in the nineteenth century by I. S. Mill in his essay on 
laiberty when he explains how “in order to prevent 
the weaker members of the community from being 
preyed upon by innumerable vultures it was need¬ 
ful that there should be an animal of prey stronger 
than the rest, commissioned to keep them down”. 

This theory of the non-state or the state of nature 
has had important bearings on other doctrines of Hindu 
political philosophy. For the present we have only 
to note that in India political speculation 'was not 
divorced from the general intellectual currents in the 
society. The political philosophers tried to keep abreast 
of the contemporary thought in other branches of 
inquiry. The logical apparatus and dialectical machinery 
used in political discussions were familiar instruments 
in the cultural milieu of the scientific world. 

M^tsja-nj\ya, for instance, is an expressive tech¬ 
nical term in India’s legal phraseology. In Raghu- 
natha’s (fifteenth century) Laukika-Nydja-Samgraha^ 

t R. D. Banerji : Banglar Itihasa (History of Bengal) Calcutta, 
Vol. I. (1915) pp. 147-149- 

* K. L. Sarkar: Buies of Interpretation in Hindu Law Lecture VI. 
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(compilation of popular legal maxims) we find the 
“logic of the fish” coupled with the “logic of the 
monsters”. The logic of the monsters is Imown as 
Sundopasunda-Njaya. Sunda and Upa^unda are two mon¬ 
ster-brothers, like Pyrochles and Cymochles in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. They are said to have quarrelled over 
the nymph Tilottama and destroyed each other in the 
contest. Thus when two contradictory facts are equally 
strong, they neutralize each other. But when they 
are of unequal strength, i.e., when one can overpower 
the other, there is generated a field for the operation of 
the logic of the fish and the survival of the fitter. 

The logic of the fish arises, as Raghu-natha ex¬ 
plains it, under a double set of conditions. First, 
there must have to be a conflict between a powerful 
and a comparatively powerless unit. And secondly, 
the latter must have been crushed and obliterated by 
the former. It is frequently referred to, says he, in 
the Itihdsas (treatises on History) and the Purdnas, and 
he quotes the following passage from Vasistha^ : “By 
this time that Pasdtala region had become extremely 
sovereignless, i.e., an anarchic non-state, characterized 
by the ignoble logic of the fish”. Vasistha’s verse is 
elucidated by Raghu-natha with the gloss that “strong 
fishes began to make an end of the weaker ones”. 

The non-state is then a state of anarchy, one in 
which the “tyranny of robbers” has full play, “jus¬ 
tice is non-existent” and the “people prey upon one 
another”. It is “the greatest evil” {Mahd^ Sdnti, 
LXVII, 1-3, 12-15'). “Enjoyment of wealth and wives 
is impossible” under it. Only the robber is then happy. 
Even his happiness is precarious, because “the one 

^ A. K. Maitra : Gauda-lekha-mSla (Inscriptions of the Bengali 
Imperial Dynasty) in Bengali, 1912, p. 19. 
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is deprived of his loot by two, the two are robbed of 
theirs by several combined”. A “free man is made 
a slave” and “women are raped”. 

The psychology of men in the state of nature is 
brought out in the Book on Santi (peace), LIX, 15-21, 
of the Mahdbhdrata according to the following causal 
nexus: “Then foolishness or stupidity {moh^ seized 
their minds. Their intelligence being thus eclipsed, 
the sense of justice {dharmd) was lost. Cupidity or 
temptation {lobhd) overpowered them next. Thus 
arose the desire {kdma) for possessing things not yet 
possessed. And this led to their being subjugated 
by an affection irdgd) under which they began to ignore 
the distinction between what should and what should 
not be done. Consequently there appeared sexual 
license, libertinism in speech and diet, and indifference 
to morals. When such a revolution set in among 
men. Brahman (the idea of Godhead) disappeared, 
and with it, law (dharma)”. 

It is thus with the negation of morals and 
manners, the nullification of property, the very antithesis 
of law and justice that the non-state is identified. And 
this appears to have been the fundamental position 
of Hindu theorists on the state. From this negative 
analysis it requires but a logical “conversion” accor¬ 
ding to the law of “contraries” to establish positively 
the philosophy of the state. To this we shall now 
address ourselves. 


SECTION 3 

THE DOCTRINE OF DANDA 

{Punishment^ Coercion, Sanction) 

Two “inseparable accidents” of the Hindu theory 
of the state, are, first, the doctrine of mamatva (“mine- 
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ness”) or svatva (suum), i.e., “one’s own”-ness, pro- 
prium^ Eigenfum or property, and secondly, the doc¬ 
trine of dharma (i.e., law, justice and duty). And behind 
them both lies the doctrine of danda (punishment, 
restraint, or sanction). Herein is to be sought the 
nucleus of the whole philosophy of sovereignty. 

A state is a state, argue Hindu philosophers, because 
it can coerce, restrain, compel. Eliminate control or 
the coercive element from social {samuhd) or organized 
life, and the state as an entity vanishes. Danda is ueher- 
haupt the very essence of statal relations. No danda^ 
no state. A danda-lt'ss i.e., sanctionless state is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. In Koellreutter’s language Staat 
ohne Macht ist mdenkhar (state without command is un¬ 
thinkable). 

We have noticed above that the absence of danda 
is tantamount to mdtsya-nydya or the state of nature. 
It is clear also that property and dharma do not exist in 
that non-state. These entities can have their roots only 
in the state. The theory thus consists of two formulae: 

I. No danda, no state; 

II. (a) No state, no dharma, and 
(b) No state, no property. 

What, then, is the rationale of this danda What 
is it that makes coercion the sine qua non of the state ? 
Why is it that the very idea of government should 
imply a restraint, a check, a control, a sanction ? In 
Hindu political philosophy the answer to these ques¬ 
tions is to be found in the “original nature of man”. 

^In regard to danda see the section on the “psychological 
premises of Hindu politics” in the Pos. Back. Vol. II. (Allaha¬ 
bad, 1921), pp. 31-34; cf. O. Koellreutter: Grundriss der allge- 
meinen Sfaatslehre (Tuebingen, 1933), chapter on Macht und 
Autoritaet, pp. 54-37. 
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The phenomena of government are founded on 
the data of the human psychology. And in regard to 
them the general trend of thought all the world over 
seems to have been the same. In ancient China 
Hsun Tze (b.c. 305-235.^) strongly condemned the 
doctrine of Mencius (b.c. 373-289) who had postulated 
the “original goodness” of human nature. For, accord¬ 
ing to his counter-theory (Book XXIII) “man is by 
nature wicked, his goodness is the result of nurture”. A 
curved twig, to cite again from Su Hu’s work (VI, iii), 
needs straightening and heating and bending in order to 
become straight.** And man who is by nature wicked 
needs teaching and discipline in order to be right and 
requires the influence of Li and Yi {Sittlichkeit) in order 
to be good. The ancient rulers understood the native 
viciousness of man,** and therefore created morals, 
laws and institutions in order that human instincts and 
impulses might be disciplined and transformed.” 

Let us now turn to the Western world. Seneca, 
the Stoic philosopher of the first century A.c., “looked 
upon the institutions of society as being the results 
of vice, of the corruption of human nature. They 
are conventional institutions made necessary by the 
actual defects of human nature.” The philosophical 
“anarchists ” of modern times will not, however, accept 
this doctrine. Men indeed had known a previous 
period of innocence; but after a time, according to 
this Roman thinker, they became avaricious. “Avarice 
rent the first happy society asunder. It resulted that even 
those who were made wealthy became poor, for desiring 
to possess things for their own, they ceased to possess 
all things. The rulers grew dissatisfied with their 
paternal rule; the lust of authority seized upon them”^ 

^ A.J. and R.W. Carlyle: Mediaval Political Theory in the West 
(London), Vol. I. (1903) pp. 24, 129. 
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This doctrine of human depravity and the natural 
wickedness of man was entertained by the Church 
Fathers also. St. Irenaeus (second century a.c.) 
in discussing the causes which have made government 
necessary holds the view that “men departed from 
God and hated their fellow men, and fell into confusion 
and disorder of every kind; and so God set men over 
each other imposing the fear of man upon man, and 
subjecting men to the authority of men, that by this 
means they might be compelled to some measure of 
righteousness and just dealing”. 

The idea that “the institution of government 
was made necessary by sin and is a divinely appointed 
remedy for sin” was continued and developed by St. 
Augustine and St. Gregory the Great. It was “em¬ 
phatically restated by the ecclesiastical and political 
writers” of the period from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century and found a champion in Pope Hildebrand, 
Gregory VII. (1073-1085)1. 

The verdict of Hindu thinkers on the nature of 
man is identical. According to Kamandaka (II, 42), 
men are by nature subject to passions and are cove¬ 
tous of one anothers’ wealth and wives. “Rare”, 
says Manu (VII, 21-24), “is the man pure or siti’ess” 
(by nature). Durlahbo hi iuchirnarah. The lower 
ones tend to usurp the places of the higher. People 
are prone to interfering with the rights of others and 
violating morals and manners. 

Not that there was no Saturnian golden age of 
pristine purity and bliss. For, says the Mahdbbdrata 
XSdnti, L 1 X,i 4 ) anticipating over a millennium the 
dogmas of Father Lactantius and others, “at first 
there was neither state nor ruler, neither punishment 

^Ibid Vol. II, 143-146, Vol. Ill, 97, 105, 187- 
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not anybody to exercise it. The people used to protect 
one another through innate righteousness {dharmd) and 
sense of justice”. But, as among Stoics and Canonists, 
the “fall” of mankind is accounted for by the Hindus 
also on the basis of a postulate of sin, loss of true re¬ 
ligion, moha^ stupidity and what not. 

On the whole, therefore, it is not a roseate, romantic 
conception of human tendencies and instincts that 
the Mahdbhdrata offers. The dictum, “spare the rod, 
and spoil the child”, proverbial in Western pedago¬ 
gics, might be dittoed by the Hindu thinkers. For, 
as we read in the Book on Sdnti (LXVIll,8-22), by nature 
“men tend to overthrow one another. Left to itself 
the “whole world would be in a mess” like a devil’s 
workshop. As a rule, men are used to behaving like 
the “creatures that cannot see one another when the 
sun and the moon do not shine”, or like the “fishes 
in the shallow waters”, or “birds in places safe from 
molestation where they can fly at one another’s throats 
in a suicidal strife”. 

Men, we are told, normally acknowledge only 
one right and that is the right of might. Those who 
do not part with their property for the asking run the 
risk of being killed. (LXVni,i4) . Wives , children 
and food of the weak are liable to be seized perforce 
by the strong. “Murder, confinement and persecu¬ 
tion constitute the eternal lot of the propertied classes”. 
The very phrase, “This is mine” {Mamedam\ may be 
lost from the vocabulary, and mamatva or property 
become “extinct”,—an ideal which was being feverishly 
pursued in the Utopia of Soviet Russia during 1918-21 
previous to the inauguration of Lenin’s “New Eco¬ 
nomic Policy” (1922). 

The natural tendency of human relations, again, 
is toward sexual promiscuity (jonidosa), LXVin,22. 
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The formation of marriage alliances or of stable socie¬ 
ties is not instinctively prompted to man as he is. 
And if possible, he would shirk even agriculture, com¬ 
merce, and other means of livelihood, preferring a 
state of slothful ease and “primrose path of dalliance’^ 

Such is the man natural, or man as Nature made 
him, in the political anthropology of the Mahdhhdrata. 
This state of license is the farthest removed not only 
from a Wordsworthian “Nature’s holy plan” but also 
from the picture of original man governed by a law 
of “reason” as exhibited in Locke’s treatises on Civil 
Government. Nor is it anything but antipodal to 
the Rousseauesque faith in man’s natural impulses 
and idealization of the “human heart by which we 
live”. Instead, therefore, of postulating with the 
writer of the Umile that “all things are good as their 
Author made them, but everything degenerates in 
the hands of man”, or finding “reason to complain 
what man has made of man”, the Hindu students of 
political theory set a high premium on the institutions 
and coventions that make up the artificial thing called 
civilization. In fact it is to “educate” man out of the 
deplorable mire of primitive license and beastly freedom 
that government has been instituted, say they. The state 
is designed to correct human vices or restrain them 
and open out the avenues to a fuller and higher life. 
And all this is possible only because of dai^a. 

In all discussions of political theory, therefore, 
the doctrine of danda occupies a foremost place. 
Some writers have even called their treatises on poli¬ 
tics and statecraft danda-niti (Laws of Sanction, or 
Science of Danda). In the Manu Samhitd (VII, 14-23), 
at any rate, no other category is calculated to command 
greater attention. For, is not danda “divine, God’s 
own son, the protector of all beings, and as powerful 
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as law itself?” Indeed, it keeps all created beings to 
their respective duties {sva-dharma), the “virtue” of 
Plato or the “functions” of Bradley^ and other neo- 
Hegelians like Bosanquet and the Italian philosopher 
Croce,—and makes the diverse men and women coope¬ 
rate to the enjoyment {hhogd) or happiness of all man¬ 
kind. The division du travail of which Durkheim speaks 
is brought about by danda according to Manu. Nay, 
it is in reality “the king, the male (compared with 
which all other tilings are female), the manager of 
affairs, the ruler, the surety for the four orders pursuing 
their own duties in life. Further, it governs, protects, 
watches; and last but not least, is identical with law. 
To crown all, the whole world is rectified by danda and 
even the gods and demigods are subject to its authority. 

Danda, as interpreted by Manu, is obviously the 
very principle of omnipotence, comparable to the 
majestas of Bodin or the summa potestas of Grotius. It 
is the abstraction of that power whose concrete em¬ 
bodiment is aisvarja, svdmitva or sovereignty in a state, 
which is explained by Figgis as the real “divine right” 
of kings. It is absolute, with jurisdiction over aU, 
uncontrolled by any entity. To use a very recent 
category, danda is the most signal feature of Staatsraeson 
(reason of the state), an expression of Machtpolitik, 
and marked by autolimita^iom (self-limitation) in the 
sense of Jellinek and Redano®. 

A ruler in office personifies this danda but the 
ruler as a person is subject to it as every other individual 

^ H.W. Carr: 'Philosophy of Benedotto Croce (London, 1917), p. 
127, etc., B. Bosanquet: Some Suggestions in'Ethics (London, 1918) 
PP* 45 ‘ 44 » 64-65, also the present author’s Pos. Back. vol. II. 

(1921) p. 28. 

* F. Meinecke : Die Idee der Staatsraeson (Munich, 1925), pp. 
349 ' 354 > U. Redano: Ijo Stato Etico (Florence, 1927), pp. 207-210. 
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is. Hence the inevitable dilemma of kingship in the 
Hindu theory of the state. It is by wielding this ter¬ 
rible weapon that the king is to preside over and re¬ 
gulate the state. He is the danda-dhara, i.e,, holder 
or bearer of the instrument of sovereignty, the Macht- 
traeger, but he is himself liable to be scorched by it, 
may be one of its first victims for he is not “infallible”. 

In Hindu political thought, therefore, danda 
is a two-handed engine and cuts both ways. On the 
one hand, it is a terror to the people and is corrective 
of social abuses. It is a moralizer, purifier, and civi¬ 
lizing agent. As Kamandaka (11,40-42) observes, it 
is by the administration of danda that the state can 
be saved from a reversion to the logic of the fish and 
utter annihilation, as well as the people set right. 
It is through fear of punishment, according to the 
Sukra-niti (IV, i, lines 92-102), that people become “vir¬ 
tuous” and refrain from committing aggression or in¬ 
dulging in untruths. Danda is efficacious, moreover, 
in causing the cruel to become mild, the wicked to 
give up wickedness, and the garrulous to beware of 
loquacity. It can subdue even beasts, and of course 
it frightens the thieves and terrifies the enemies into 
submission as tributaries, demoralizing all those that 
are wayward. Nay, it is good also for preceptors 
and can bring them to their senses, should they happen 
to be addicted to an extra dose of vanity or unmind¬ 
ful of their own avocations. Finally, it is the founda¬ 
tion of civic life, being the “great stay of all virtues”; 
and all the “methods and means of statecraft” would 
be fruitless without a judicious exercise of danda. Its 
uses as a beneficent agency in social life are, therefore, 
unequivocally recommended by Sukra. 

But, on the other hand, dapda is also a most potent 
instrument of danger to the ruler himself, to the powers 
17 
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that be. For, “uneasy lies the head that wears the 
crown”, in more sense than one. The mal-adminis- 
tration of danda, says Kamandaka ( 11 , 39 ) leads to 
the fall of the ruler. If the ruler is wise enough to 
manipulate it carefully, as Manu observes (VII, 19), 
it is surely conducive to the greatest good of the people. 
But what is the guarantee that the holder of the weapon 
would not bungle with it and handle it thoughtlessly 
or arbitrarily ? Should that be the case, the danda 
would lead to the ruin of the state. And would the 
office-bearer, the king, got scot-free ? By no means. 
Manu (VII, 28-30) is an advocate of regicide. He 
does not hesitate to declare that danda would smite 
the king who deviates from his duty, fxora his “station 
in life”. It would smite his relatives too together 
with his castles, territories and possessions. The 
common weal depends, therefore, on the proper exercise 
of the summa potestas, the aUvarja, the Staatsraeson. 

Danda thus carries with it its own nemesis, and 
we are at once reminded of Mill who says in his Diberty 
that “as the king of the vultures would be no less bent 
upon preying on the flock than any of the minor har¬ 
pies it was indispensable to be in a perpetual attitude 
of defence against his beak and claws”. It is a like 
bulwark of people’s rights as against the ruler that 
is furnished by the Hindu doctrine of danda in so far 
as its efficacy is attributed to the careful handling of 
it. In the first place, Manu would not allow any ill- 
disciplined man to be the administrator of the danda. 
In the second place, the “greatest amount of wisdom” 
e.g., that accruing from the “help of councillors and 
others” is held to be the essential pre-condition for 
the handling of this instrument. And here is available 
the logical check on the eventual absolutism of the 
danda-dhara {Machttraeger) in the Hindu theory of 
sovereignty. 
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By the doctrine of danda, then, the state is con¬ 
ceived as a pedagogic institution or moral laboratory, 
so to speak, not necessarily a Lycurgan barrack, of 
course. In Redano’s language Manu would say that 
lo Stato si fa educatore del popolo suo^ i.e. the state makes 
itself the educator of its own people. It is an organi¬ 
zation in and through which men’s natural vices are 
purged, and it thereby becomes an effective means 
to the general uplifting of mankind. It is nothing 
but lo Stato etico (the ethical state) that is recognized 
by Manu. Hindu theorists therefore consider the 
state to be an institution “necessary” to the human 
race if it is not to grovel in the condition of mdtsja- 
nydya ruled by the law of beasts. Man, if he is to be 
man, i.e., possess dharma^ virtue, liberty, justice etc. 
cannot do without political organization. He must 
have a state, and must submit to sanction, coercion 
and punishment,—in a word, to danda. 

In the two-handed engine of the danda, then, 
we encounter, on the one side, Staatsraeson (interests 
of the state), and on the other, Sittlichkeit (i.e. mora¬ 
lity, virtue, dharn/a, etc.). The conception of this eter¬ 
nal polarity in societal existence is one of the profoun- 
dest contributions of Hindu philosophy to human 
thought. 


^U. Redano: la> Stato Etico (Florence, 1927), pp. 

278-282. The German “idealist” Jellinek’s political philosophy has 
been rendered into Italian in this text of what may be described 
as the Fascist theory of the state. It is interesting to observe 
how the Italian interpreter is combating one German idealis*, 
Hegel, and establishing his own thesis by virtually paraphrasing 
another German idealist, Jellinek; pp. 207 214, 270-271. 
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SECTION 4 

THE DOCTRINE OF MAMATVA (PROPERTY) 

According to the Mahdbhdrata, Manu Samhltd^ 
Sukraniti and other texts of Hindu political theory, 
government is by nature coercive because man is by 
nature vicious. The state can thus be born only in 
and through danda, i.e., punishment or sanction. It 
is out of a condition of the “logic of the fish” (wdtsja- 
nydya) or the Hobbesian and Spinozistic “state of nature”, 
that danda brings into existence a well-regulated 
civil society called the state (Manu VIT, 20, Kautalya, 
1 . iv). In Aristotelian terminology danda would 
be the “efficient cause” of the state. 

What, now, are the marks of the state? How 
does it declare its existence? What arc its functions? 
In what manner does it make itself felt among the people? 
In Hindu theory the state, as soon as it crystallizes 
itself into shape, conjures up, first, mamatva (“mine”- 
ness, Eigentnm, proprium) or svatva {sun///), i.e., pro¬ 
perty, and secondly, dharma (law, Sittlichkeit, justice 
and duty) out of primitive chaos or socioplasmic anar¬ 
chy. Both these institutions are creations of the state. 
The state functions by generating them, and people 
recognize it in its activities fostering their nurture. 
Mamatva and dharma are therefore two fundamental cate¬ 
gories in the political speculation of the Hindus. 

According to the Sdntiparva (LXVIII, 8-19) of 
the Mahdbhdrata property does not exist in the non¬ 
state itndtsya-nydyd) i.e., in the condition of men left 
to the pursuit of their “own sweet will”. In the non¬ 
state, of course, men can possess or enjoy, but they 
do not “own”. Property, however, is not mere bhoga, 
i.e., enjoying or possessing, its essence consists in 
mamatva or svatva^ i.e., ownership. It is “one’s own”- 
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ness that underlies the “magic of property”. To be 
able to say mamedam (This is mine) about something 
constitutes the very soul of owning or appropriation. 

This proprietary consciousness is created in men for 
the first time by the state through its sanction, the danda. 
For it enjoins that vehicles, apparel, ornaments, and 
jewels must be “enjoyed by those to whom they be¬ 
long”, and that one’s wife, children, and food “must not 
be encroached upon by others”. And it is only through 
hhaja or fear of the state that the people observe these 
injunctions, and the sanctity of property is kept entire. 

A distinction is here brought out between mere 
bhoga and niamatva as the basis of the difference bet¬ 
ween the non-state and the state. Tn Europe the iden¬ 
tical discrimination has been made by Rousseau in 
his Social Contract. “Tn the state of nature”, says he, 
“there is but possession which is only the effect of 
the force or right of the first occupant”; whereas 
“ownership which is founded only upon a positive 
title” is an incident of “civil society”. 

Property (bhoga plus wawatva), then, is a differentium 
between the non-state and the state. And juridically 
speaking, the property taken cognizance of by the state 
is laukfka, i.e., worldly, material, or secular, as the 
Mitdksard, the Sarasvatz-vildsa, and other law-books 
make it clear^. Thus considered it is necessarily also 
a different/u/n between the state and the extra-state, 
e.g., a Sukhdvatl, the transcendental Land of Bliss in 
Buddhist metaphysical lore^. For, in that super-sen- 

^ Jolly: Kecht md Sitte (Strassburg, 1896), p. 91. Svatvam 
laukikam (das Edgentum ist mltlichy, Sarasvatirilas “geht vkllekht am 
weitesten in dieser Kichtung" in dem es dio Entstehnng des Eigentums 
aus rein weltlichen Akten be font". 

* Buddhist Mahayana Texts (Sacred Books of the East Series) 
vol. XLIX. Part II, pp. 13, 43, 35. 
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sual region “beings are not born with any idea of pro¬ 
perty even with regard to their own body”. Besides, 
according to the Gitd^ property is not to be acquired 
by ascetics and monks who desire to live, like the Senecan 
“wise man” or the Catholic Capuchin, an extra-statal 
or super-political life, in which, as the proverb goes, 
man is either a beast or a god. 

We are not concerned here, however, with pro¬ 
perty, laukika as it is, in its bearings as a legal institu¬ 
tion. The Hindu analysis of the distinction between 
real and personal property or discussion of the right 
to use, destroy, transfer, bequeath and sell each species 
of property, need not therefore detain us. We are 
interested for the present in the concept of property 
as a political category only, i.e., as influencing the 
theory of the state. But it may be remarked, in passing, 
that it is the state backed by danda that gives validity 
to the “seven modes” (Manu X, 115) of acquiring 
property and to its “three titles” (Vasistha XVI, 10) 
as well as to other legal incidents.^ 

Nor does it fall within our scope to discuss the 
concept of property as an economic entity. Obvi¬ 
ously, of course, the property generated by the state 
is Aristotelian in its exclusiveness, as the phrase mamedam 
signifies. It does not contemplate the communism 
of Plato or of More. “A field”, says Manu (IX, 44) 
“belongs to him who cleared away the forests, and 
a deer to liim who first wounded it”. This is indivi¬ 
dualistic tenure and jurisdiction in their primitive form.® 
But no matter whether held in common or private, 
it is pertinent to observe that the sacredness of property 
can tje established only by the state through its danda, 

1 Jolly, pp. 90-92. 

2 C.J.M. Letourneau : Properfy: Its Origin and Development 
(London, 1907), p. 72. 
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Two miraculous changes are effected in social life, 
once private property is thus ushered into existence. 
First, people can sleep at night without anxiety “with 
doors open”. And secondly, women decked with 
ornaments may walk without fear though “un¬ 
attended by men” (Mata, Sdnti, LXVIII, 30-32). 
Property is in Hindu philosophy, thus considered, 
not the cause but the effect of the state. The position 
is entirely opposite to that of the Marxian “economic 
interpretation of history”. 

This sense of security as regards property is there¬ 
fore the first great achievement in the humanization 
of Caliban. This is the first item in the civilizing of 
man by danda out of the mdtsya-nydya, or “law of beasts 
and birds”. One can, therefore, discover in danda 
the very foundation of human liberty and progress. 
And this is the standpoint of Hindu political philo¬ 
sophy as of modern “idealism” in European philosophy.^ 


SECTION 5 

THE DOCTRINE OF DHARMA 
(Lajr, Justice and D::ty^ 

Property is the first acquisition of man thiough 
the state. His second acquisition is dharma. The 
doctrine of dharma is like the doctrine of mamatva an 
essential factor in the theory of the state, and both 
have their foundations in the doctrine of danda. 

There is no dharma in the non-state, i.e., in the 
condition of men left to themselves. It comes into 
existence with the state. Dharma is created by the 
state or rather by its sanction, danda (Manu VII, 14, 


^ U. Redano: La Stato Etico (Florence, 1927), pp. 278-282. 
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15,18). No State, no dharma. Dharma does not flourish 
where “politics” is not, it flourishes only as long 
as there is the state. In other words, dharma appears 
as mdtsya-njdja disappears, and dharma ceases to exist 
with the extinction of the state. Logically, therefore, 
a people can have no dharma when its statal life is abo¬ 
lished, e.g., through loss of freedom, revolution or 
anarchy. 

We shall now proceed to analyze this dharma. 
What is that category in Hindu pliilosophy which, 
besides property, serves to differentiate the state from 
the non-state ? What is that characteristic, shorn of 
which, as shorn of mamatva, the state would revert 
to the condition of mdtsja-nyaya} The answer to these 
questions lies in the doctrine of dharma. 

Dharma is a very elastic term. Like jus, Kecht, 
droity dirittOy it has more than one meaning. It really 
admits of almost all the ambiguities associated with 
the term “law” as analyzed by Holland in his Jurispru¬ 
dence. Thus there are at least five senses in which 
dharma can be used both in scientific treatises as well as 
in common parlance, viz, 

1. religion, a category of theology, e.g., Confucian 
dharmuy Mohammedan dharmay Christian dharmOy 
Hindu dharma etc. 

2. virtue, as opposed to vice or sin, a category 
of ethics, 

3. law, as a category of jurisprudence, 

4. justice, 

5. duty. 

For purposes of political theory we need not attend 
to I and 2 for the time being and may confine ourselves 
to the import of dharma as law, justice, and duty, as 
somewhat new values of life. The doctrine of dharma 
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then enunciates three propositions:—first, that the 
state differs from the non-state as a law-giving insti¬ 
tution; secondly, that the state differs from the non¬ 
state as a justice-dispensing institution; and thirdly, 
that the state differs from the non-state as a duty-en¬ 
forcing institution. 

In the mdtsya-nydya there is no law, no justice, 
no duty. The state is the originator of law, justice 
and duty. 

A. Dharma as Law. 

Dharma (law) is the creation of the state, and the 
state, as such, has the sanction of dan^. Theoreti¬ 
cally, therefore, every dharma, if it is nothing but dharma, 
is Ipso facto what should be called “positive” in the 
Austinian sense. Dharma is obeyed as dharma, only 
because of the coercive might of the state. y\ll dharma- 
sdstras, i.e., the legal text books, e.g., those of Alanu, 
Yajnavalkya, Narada, Brihaspati and others, would 
thus automatically acquire the character of “statute-¬ 
books simply because tlicir validity, provided they 
have any validity, depends on the authority of the 
state. The Yajnat'alkyas and Alanus would obviously 
have no “sanction” in a condition of mdtsya-nydya. 

But probably, so far as actual practice is concerned, 
the dharma-ddstras of India had no greater sanctity 
than as treatises embodying the “positive morality” 
of the different ages. Let us, therefore, examine how 
the nature of dharma (as law) was understood by the 
theorists themselves. As is well-known, law as a 
category of jurisprudence has passed through two 
stages in European thought. The same two concepts 
we notice in Hindu political philosophy also. 

In ancient European theory law is the embodi¬ 
ment of eternal justice. Thus according to Demos- 
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thenes (fourth centuty b.c.) laws are the gifts of the 
gods and the discovery of the sages. In Aristotle’s 
conception law is the rule of God and reason. Stoics 
like Cicero and Seneca believed that law lies in the 
hearts of all men. 

The doctrine of “natural law”, of law as the “king 
of all things”, was maintained by the jurists such as 
Gaius and others whose views are codified in the Digest 
of Justinian. It was the theory also of Celsus and 
other Church Fathers. In medieval European (Teu¬ 
tonic) theory,1 so far as there was any theory independent 
of the tradition of Roman jurisprudence, law was not 
something “made” or created at all, but something 
which existed as a part of the national, or local, or 
tribal life. 

The modern theory of law in Europe may be said 
to have originated in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries with Bodin and Hobbes in their analysis 
of sovereignty. It has since become classical, how¬ 
ever, as the handiwork of Austin, the father of ana¬ 
lytical jurisprudence (Lecture VI). According to this 
view, law is the command of the sovereign enforced by 
a sanction. 

Thus there are two theories of law,—first, law 
as uncreated or original, existing either as a part of 
the universal human conscience, taught by “natural 
reason”, or as a custom among the people; and secondly, 
law as created by the fiat of a law-maker, as something 
which is to be obeyed not because it is just, good or 
eternal, but because it has been enacted by the state. 
Both these conceptions are to be found among the 
speculations of Hindu political philosophers. The 

^Carlyle, Vol. I. p. 235; T. Mackenzie: Studies in Roman 
Law (Edinburgh, 1862), G.L. Gonune: Folklore as an Historical 
Science (London, 1908), pp. 84-100. 
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distinction between positive law and ethics is clearly 
set forth by VijnaneSvara (eleventh century) in his notes 
on the text of Yajnavalkya^ in regard to the judicial 
duties of the king. 

The ethical conception of law as the dictate of 
conscience i.e., as jus naturale has a long tradition in 
Hindu thought. In the Brihaddranyakopanisat (I, 4, 14) 
law is identical with truth and as powerful as Hng. 
It is of course the creation of God. Brahman (God), 
we are told, “was not strong enough”. So he “created 
still further the most excellent dharma, ***** 
There is nothing higher than law. Thenceforth even 
a weak man rules a stronger with the help of the law, 
as with the help of a king. Thus the law is what is 
called the true. And if a man declares what is truth, 
they say he declares the law; and if he declares the 
law, they say he declares what is true. Thus both 
are the same.” 

According to Apastamba (I, 7, 20, 8), law is what 
is “unanimously approved in all countries by men 
of the Aryan society, who have been properly obedient 
to their teachers, who are aged, of subdued senses, 
neither given to avarice, nor hypocrites”. In the 
Manu Samhitd (II, i), again, law is whatever is prac¬ 
tised and cherislied at heart by the virtuous and me 
learned, who are devoid of prejudices and passions. 
Vasistha (J, 5, 6) and Baudhayana (I, 1, i, 4-6) also 
hold the view that law is the practice of the sistas^ i.e. 
those whose hearts are free from “desire.” The sistas 
or risis, i.e., passionless and unavaricious persons of 
India are obviously the “sages” of Demosthenes. 

And in Yajnavalkya’s Code ( 1 , i, i, Introduction, 7), 

^ T. N. Mitra; Lmw delating to Hindu W'idow (Calcutta, 1881) pp. 
32-33. K.L. Sarkar: ^ules of Interpretation in tl/ndu Imw (Calcutta) 
Lect. IX. p. 116. 
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according to which law is sadachara, i.e., the “practice 
or conduct of good men”, what “seems pleasant or 
good to one’s self”, and the “desire that springs 
from mature consideration”, as well as in the Vjava- 
hdra Darpana, where law is described as something 
“eternal and self-existent, the king of kings”, far “more 
powerful and right” than they, we have once more 
the Oriental counterpart of Greek, Stoic, Roman and 
Patristic conceptions of law as morality. 

In Hindu analysis dharma came to be defined as 
positive law also. The conception of law as rdjndm- 
djnd in Kautalya’s language, i.e., as command enforced 
by sanction, finds clear expression in the writings of 
Narada, Sukra, Jaimini and his commentator Sahara 
Svami. In Narada’s Smriti (Introduction, i, 2) we 
are informed that the performance of duty having 
fallen into disuse, positive law {vyavahdrd) has been 
introduced, and that the king as superintending the 
law is known as danda-dhara or wiclder of danda (the 
power to punish). The sanction is definitely men¬ 
tioned in the Sukra-nlti (I, lines 623-624) according 
to which the sovereign should categorically state in 
his command that he would “surely destroy by severe 
punishment those offenders who after having heard 
these his decrees would act contrary to them.” 

In order that the law may be seriously recognized 
as command Sukra stipulates that the greatest amount 
of publicity should be given to it. For instance, it 
is the duty of the sovereign to have the laws announced 
by the state drum (I, 625-626) or have them inscribed 
in esplanades as written notices. The documents em¬ 
bodying these commands {sdsana-patrd) are to bear 
the king’s signature, date, etc. (II, 607, 608). Laws 
thus being the promulgations of the state, we read 
further in the Sukra-niti (IV, i, lines 116-119) that the 
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king is the “maker of the age”, the “cause of time,” 
and of the good and evd practices, and that since the 
ruler is the dictator of virtues and vices, people make 
it a point to practise that by which he is satisfied. 
Besides, as law is upheld by sanction we can easily 
understand why Sukra advises the sovereign to make 
use of his terrible weapon (I, 120) in order to main¬ 
tain the people each in his proper spliere. 

The same idea of positive law is expressed by 
Jaimini in the very definition of dharma. The Mlmdmsd- 
siitra declares chodandlaksnnohrtho dharmah} Dharma 
is that desired-for object {artha) which is characterized 
by command (chodand). Jaimini has also examined 
the reason as to why that which is determined by a 
command should be obligatory. He analyzes the 
reason as lying in the fact that “the relation between 
the word of command and the purpose to which it 
is directed is eternally efficacious. 

The doctrine of dharma as law introduces into 
the theory of the state the cardinal element of aisvarja 
or svdmitva i.e., sovereignty. Whether dharma be 
taken as equivalent to the dictates of a moral sense, 
or as the observance of a tribal or some other estab¬ 
lished usage, or as the deliberate order issued by an 
authority with threat of punishment in case of viola¬ 
tion, it is clear enough that dharma is like danda the 
most awe-inspiring fact in the state’s life. Danda 
and dharma are indeed the two faces of the political 
Janus, so to speak, the one looking to the failures, tne 
other to the triumphs. Or, to express the same thing 
in a different way, danda is the root of a tree 
which flowers in dharma. The state can be recognized 

^ G.Jha; “Shabara Swami’s Commentary on Jaimini’s Mtmam- 
sd” in Indian Tiougbt for 1910. 

* K.L. Sarkar, Lect. I. pp. 25-24- 
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positively by dharma which is in evidence while danda 
maintains its vitality from behind. 

B. Dharma as Justice. 

We have now to understand the doctrine of dharma 
as justice in its bearing on the theory of the state. 
Justice does not exist in the mdtsya-njdya\ if therefore 
a reversion to matsya nydya is to be avoided, i.e., if the 
state is to be maintained, justice must not be tampered 
with. Justice is necessarily as integral a limb of so¬ 
vereignty in Hindu conception as law. 

The dignity of justice has been declared by Manu 
(VIII, 15) in the following terms: “If justice is vio¬ 
lated, it destroys the state, if preserved, it maintains 
the state. Therefore justice must not be destroyed”. 
Such sentiments in the Mann Samhitd could be bodily 
incorporated in the writings of a Jonas or an Alcuin 
of the ninth century and other mediaeval European 
theorists^ with whom the maintenance of justice is sine 
qua non of the state and kingship. 

But what is justice ? It is a most practical or prag¬ 
matic definition that Hindu theorists offer. Accor¬ 
ding to Manu (VIII, 5) justice consists in the application 
of law to the cases arising between the members of the 
state. And that law is to be known from the customs 
and from the Institutes, e.g., those of Gautama, Yajna- 
valkya and others. 

Justice, as interpreted by Sukra (IV, v, lines 7-11) 
consists of two elements. First, it consists in a discri¬ 
mination of the good from the bad (of course, accor¬ 
ding to the laws). Secondly, it has a utilitarian basis 
inasmuch as it is calculated to minister to the virtues of 
the rulers and the ruled and promote the common weal. 

* Carlyle III, 109. 
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The doctrine of dharma as justice is thus organi¬ 
cally connected with the theory of the state as contrasted 
with the non-state. 

C. Dharma as Duty. 

Mdlsja-nydja is a condition in which duties are 
nil. According to the Sdntiparva (LXVIII, 16) men 
left to themselves tend even to persecute their 
mothers, fathers, the aged, the teachers, the guests 
and the preceptors. It is the fear of danda that brings 
about an order among men, each man minding his 
own duty {sva-dharmd) {Sdnti. LXVIII, 8, Mann VII, 
21, 22, 24, Sukra I., Lines 45-51). The doctrine of dharma 
as duty is thus like that of dharma as justice naturally a 
doctrine of the conservation of the state. It is only 
from this standpoint that the theory of duties has a 
bearing on the theory of the state. 

The doctrine of duty as stated in the Gltd (Ch. 
Ill) runs thus: “One’s own duty, though defective, 
is better than another’s duty well performed. Death 
in peforming one’s duty is preferable; the performance 
of the duties of others is dangerous.”^ 

The passage here has no mere metaphysical signifi¬ 
cance. This theory of sva-dharma (one’s own duty) 
or “My Station and its Duties”, as Bradley would tkfine 
it, has a political significance as well. It has the sanc¬ 
tion of the state behind it; for, says Manu (VIII, 335), 
“neither a father, nor a teacher, nor a friend, nor a mo¬ 
ther, nor a wife, nor a son, nor a domestic priest must 
be left unpunished if they do not keep within their 
duty.” According to Sukra (I, line 120, IV, iii. 1 15) 
also the people should be kept each in his proper sphere 

^ B. Bosanquet: Philosophical Theo/y of the State (London, 1899), 
pp. 204-207. Barker: Plato and Ills Predecessors (London, 1918), 
p. 176. 
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by a “terrible use” of the weapon of sovereignty. 

Duties are thus enforced by danda, which also 
backs the laws. Indeed from the angle of the prajd 
or prakriti (the people in the state), dharma as duty 
is but the obverse of dharma as law. What the state 
calls “laws” are recogni2ed as “duties” by its members 
as a matter of course. The doctrine of duty is thus 
identical with that of law turned inside out. 

Altogether, then, the doctrine of dharma in its 
entirety imparts to the state the character of an 
institution for the advancement of la civiltd, Kultur, 
“culture”. The state elevates man out of the law 
of beasts by instituting legislation, adjudication, and 
enforcement of duties. The functions of the state 
are thus in keeping with the ideas involved in the doc¬ 
trine of danda. The state as a pedagogic or purga¬ 
torial or moral-training institution is not merely a 
mamatvaAmmmg instrument, i.c., a property-securing 
agency, but a ^/>^m^-promoting samiiha (public associa¬ 
tion), lo stato etico of Redano, the Kechtsstaat oi Jellinck, 
i.e., the Kultur-staat of Fichte and Hegel, or the “virtue- 
state” of Plato. And herein the Hindu theory meets 
Aristotle’s conception of the state as the means to the 
furtherance of the “highest good” of man. 


SECTION 6 

THE DOCTRINE OF VARNASRAMA 
{Classes and Stages) 

Out of mdtsja-nydya evolves dharma through the 
fiat of danda. Now dharma has need to be embodied, 
i.e. lo stato etico, Porganismo spirituale, the Kechtsstaat, 
KultHr-Staat must have to materialize in space and 
time. This is accomplished in the rdstra, which pro- 
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vides aUvarja (sovereignty) with “a local habitation 
and a name”. It is in and for the rdstra that the state 
institutes mamatva and dharma. Property, law, justice 
and duty are concretely realized through this medium. 
The doctrine of rdstra thus furnishes the crowning arch 
in the Hindu theory of the state. 

What is this rdstra ? It signifies “the country”. 
According to Sukra (IV, iii, line 2) both “movable 
and immovable things” are indicated bv the term. 
It is a territorial concept comprehending an aggregate 
of human beings and material possessions and thus 
constitutes the “phj^sical basis” of the state. It may 
be taken almost as equivalent to res pnblica. The doc¬ 
trine of rdstra would therefore naturally consist of 
two parts: (i) the doctrine of property and (2) the 
doctrine of prajd, prakriti or population. The doc¬ 
trine of property has already been investigated. Let 
us now examine the doctrine of population in its bearing 
on the theory of the state. 

In the wdtsya-njdya condition there is the people, 
but no state, because there is no danda to enforce 
dharma. If the prajd is not to remain ad infinitum an 
amorphous mass of selb-staendig atoms, it must have 
to follow sva-dbarma, i.c., die members of the soc’.'ty 
must perform their respective “duties” which, as we 
have seen, are really “laws” turned inside out. The 
observance of these duties would necessarily imply 
the organization of the people into a unified state, 
a samrlba or a polis. 

Now, organisationally speaking, the prakriti or 
members of a society naturally fall into cconc-mic and 
professional groups, classes or orders, the groupements 
professionnels, the so-called “castes” of India. The 
alleged classification of a society into four occupa¬ 
tional groups, e.g., Brahmana, Ksatnya, etc. is how- 
18 
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ever a conventional myth, at best a legal fiction. 
Students of Kealpolitik like Sukra (IV, iii, lines 22-23) 
are aware that the actual number of these orders or 
castes is “unlimited”. The reason, as may be guessed, 
is stated in the Sukra-niti to be the “intermixture of 
blood through marriages”. These orders of prajd 
or classes of members of the state are known as varnas 
i.e., colours, probably designated after some typical 
(or hypothetical?) ethnic complexion. Further, from 
the standpoint of the individual, we have to notice 
that people pass through well-marked metabolistic 
or rather physiological stages, e.g., infancy, adolescence 
etc. These stages or periods of life in every person 
are called the dsramas. They are arbitrarily known 
to be four in the span of human existence. 

The total population with all its interests and 
problems of all the different periods of life is then com¬ 
prehended by the two categories, varnas (classes) and 
dsramas (stages) (Kamandaka, II, 18-35). If therefore 
the people is to constitute a state, every member of 
each of the varnas (no matter what their number and 
what their occupations) must have to observe the 
Ordnmg, system or discipline, i.e. perform the duties 
{sva-dharmd) of his “station” at each of the four dsramas 
or periods of life. Thus, the soldier at the front must 
“do or die”, the young man while at school must not 
marry, the king must keep to the coronation oath, 
and so forth. This is the doctrine of varndirama, the 
counterpart of the Platonic correlation of “virtue” 
and status {Republic, II, III, IV)^. 

Incidentally we may refer^ to what a contempo- 

^ See the present author’s Vos. Back. Vol. II. (1921) p. 90, and 
“Die Struktur des Volkes in der sozialwissenschaftlichen Lehre der 
Schukraniti” (Koelner Vierteljahrshefte fuer So^iologie, Cologne, 1951). 

® A. Joussain: “Introduction a la psychologie des Masses” 
(Retwe Internationale de sociologies Paris, May-June 1935). 
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rary French author analyzing the conception of 
the “masses” as equivalent to “the peoples” has 
to say about the existence of “castes” in European 
social polity. He maintains that Vetat social of peo¬ 
ples such as have “attained to certain degree of civi¬ 
lisation” comprises not only the “classes definissables 
par leur genre de vie, leur education, leurs maniires, lews 
occupations’^ etc. (classes distinguishable according 
to their mode of living, education, manners, occupa¬ 
tions etc. etc.) but also “des castes, classes hSreditaires 
et assev^ Jermes (castes, i.e., hereditary and very closed 
classes). Instances of such castes or “hereditary and 
very closed classes” are furnished by this writer from 
la noblesse sous I’ancien regime (the French aristocracy 
previous to the revolution of 1789-93) and the Roman 
patriciate. These are characterized, says he, “as in 
India” by the “community of professional occupations 
and religious observances”, even by a “certain commu¬ 
nity of race”. vVnd these European castes are in his 
judgment at the same time professional groups, reli¬ 
gious groups and ethnic groups. 

We are not for the time being interested in the 
question of the universality of “castes” in addition 
to that of “classes”. We would stress only that in 
the Hindu philosophy of social anatomy and social 
physiology it is necessary to observe the fiat of the 
political factor, the state. Students of the “new soci- 
ology” ought to note that the doctrine of social strati¬ 
fication, order and discipline is essentially political. 
This indeed is a substantial contribution of Hindu 
thought to the study of human relations. 

As soon, then, as the prajd is organized into a 
state, be it in any part of the world or in any epoch 
of history, a varndsrama spontaneously emerges into 
being. It is inconceivable, in this theory, that there 
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should be a state and yet no varmhama. To say that 
the state has been born and yet the various orders or 
classes of the people do not follow dharma would indeed 
be a contradiction in terms, a logical absurdity. Sva- 
dharma {Kecht) leads inevitably to varndsnima (Ordnung). 
The two are “relative” terms. In Koellreuttcr’s termi¬ 
nology^ der Kechtsstaat is at the same time der Ordnungs- 
staat. They indicate coexistent phenomena in the 
social world. In others words, the doctrine of varnd- 
srama is a corollary to that of dharma^ is but sva-dharma 
“writ large”. 

The non-existence of varndsrama is possible only 
under conditions of non-performance of duty. Suppose 
the varnas do not follow dharma, e.g., the soldier flies 
from the enemy in a cowardly manner, the husband 
does not maintain the wife, the judge encourages the 
fabrication of false evidence, the king violates the 
samaya or compact with the prakriti and so forth. 
According to Sukra (VI, iv, lines 6, 82-83.) the 
offenders are to be rectified by the danda of the state. 
This is the supreme moment for the exercise of aiharya 
(sovereignty) and Staatsraeson (interests or reasons of 
the state). Why, even the king is not immune from 
penalty. Rather, as Manu (\^II, 356) declares “the 
settled rule”, where “a common man would be fined 
one kdrsdpana the king shall be fined one thousand”. 
Really, a state is no state unless it can enforce as duty 
the dharma that it has enacted as law. This should 
be postulated in the irreducible minimum of the state’s 
functions. One can, therefore, easily understand 
with Kamandaka (II, 34) why if dharma is violated by 
the members of the state there is bound to be a pralaya 


^Deutsches Verfassmgsrecht (Berlin, 1935), pp. 11-15, see also 
O. Koellreutter: Grmdriss der allgemeinen Staatslehre (Tuebingen, 
1933), chapter on Der Kechtsstaat, pp. 106-109. 
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or dissolution of the world. Verily, with the extinc¬ 
tion of varndirama there is a reversion to rndtsya-nydya. 
The violation of sva-dharma and of varndirama brings 
back the “state of nature”, and the state automatically 
ceases to exist. 

Varndirama^ though obviously an ethnico-eco- 
nomic and a socio-pedagogic term, is thus fundamentally 
a political concept. It is an indispensable category 
in an organic theory of the state. It is identical with 
rdstra from the demographic {prajd or population) 
aspect. The doctrine of varndirama is therefore the 
doctrine of rdstra minus the doctrine of property; and 
further, the doctrine of dharma (as law and duty) 
applied to the total prakriti (or members of the state) 
coincides with the doctrine of classes and stages. 
The doctrine of varndirama then is clearly an integral 
part in a consistent philosophy of politics. 

From the standpoint of the so-:(iak Be!iieljung:n, 
social relations, and social interests, such as are being 
studied by the “new sociology” in Eur-America since 
the publication of Toennies’s Gemeinschaft und Gesell- 
schajt (1887) it may be pointed out that the Hindu cate¬ 
gory of classes and stages as embodied in the dor*-rine 
of Varndirama is one of the most scientific and ps} i ho- 
logically sound formulae in regard to the understanding 
of the “geometry” or “formal” anatomy and physiology 
of society. Without reference to the actual social 
conditions prevailing in India through the ages we 
should be inclined to appraise this doctrine as the grea¬ 
test single contribution of Hindu philosophy to so¬ 
cietal science. 
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SECTION 7 

THE DOCTRINE OF MANDALA 
{Geopolitical Sphere) 

The conception of “external” atsvarja (sovereignty) 
was well established in the Hindu philosophy of the 
state. The Hindu thinkers not only analyzed sovere- 
i^ty with regard to the constituent elements in a 
single state. They realized also that sovereignty is 
not complete unless it is external as well as internal, 
that is, unless the state can exercise its internal autho¬ 
rity unobstructed by, and independently of, other 
states. 

“Great misery”, says Sukra, “comes of depen¬ 
dence on others. There is no greater happiness than 
that from self-rule”. This is one of the maxims 
of the Sukra-niti (III, line 646) bearing on the 
freedom of the rdstra, or the land and the people 
in a state. Kautalya also in his remarks on “foreign 
rule” expresses the same idea in a negative manner. 
Under it, we are told in his Artha-sastra (VIII, ii),^ 
the country is not treated as one’s own land, it is im¬ 
poverished, its wealth carried off, or it is treated “as a 
commercial article”. The description is suggestive of 
John Stuart Mill’s metaphor of the “cattle farm” applied 
to the “government of one people by another”. 

The doctrine of independence {svdrdjya, aparddhi- 
natvd) implied in this conception of external sovere¬ 
ignty was obviously the foundation of the theory of 
the state in relation with other states. And it gave 
rise to certain categories of droit des gens or jus gentium 

^Indian Antiquary, 1910, p. 8}. For older uses of the concept 
of sva-raj (self-rule) vide the Atharvaveda, XVII, i. 22, 25; cf. 
Macdonell and Keith: Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 494. 
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which normally influenced Hindu political thinking 
from at least the fourth century b.c. These concepts 
can more or less be grouped under the doctrine of 
mandala, that is, sphere or circle (of influence, interests, 
ambitions, enterprise, and what not). Using the ex¬ 
pression of Karl Haushofer, one can describe this man- 
dala as a complex of “geopolitical” relations,^ i.e., 
all those situations relating to boundaries and the con¬ 
tacts with foreign races such as every statesman must 
carefully attend to. 

This doctrine of mandala^ underlying as it does 
the Hindu ideas of the “balance of power” pervades 
the entire speculation on the subject of international 
relations. It is hinted at by Sukra (IV. i, lines 59-45) 
and referred to by Manu (VII, 154, 156, 204). Kaman- 
daka has devoted a whole chapter (VIll) to the topic. 
It has been exhaustively treated by Kautalya (VI, ii.) 
We are not concerned here with the doctrine as such, 
we shall only study it in its bearing on the theory of 
sovereignty. 

In the first place, the doctrine of mandala is essen¬ 
tially the doctrine of vijigfsu (aspirant to conquest), 
of Siegfried. It is the cult of expansion. Now, the 
Mahahhdrata (XII, Ivi, 15, V, cxxvii, ^9-20, 
cxxxiv, 59)2 inculcates the ethics of “manliness as 
the highest thing” and characterizes it as consisting 
in a ceaseless “upward striving”. The same aspira¬ 
tion to “press only up” and “bend not” or “elect glory 
even at the cost of life” can influence each and all of 

^K. Haushofer: Geopolitik der Pan-ldeen (Berlin, 1931), K. 
Haushofer (editor): Kaumuebem'indende Maechte (Leipzig, 1934); 
Hennig: Geopolitik (Leipzig, 1931), B. K. Sarkar: “Haushofer’s Cult 
of Geopolitik” {Calcutta Review, April 1934). 

® Hopkins: “The position of the ruling caste etc.” in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 1889, pp. 156, 187-189. 
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the states on earth. The doctrine becomes necessarily 
a spur to the struggle for existence, self-assertion and 
world-domination among the Siegfrieds. The con¬ 
ception is thus altogether a dynamic factor calculated 
to disturb the equilibrium and status quo of inter¬ 
national politics. 

First, then, in regard to the doctrine of vijigisu. 
According to Kautalya^ it is the ambition of each state 
to acquire “strength and happiness” for the people. 
The elan vital of a ruler in Kamandaka’s conception 
also lies in the “aspiration to conquci” (Vlll, i, 3, 6). 
The king, says he, should establish in himself the ndbhi 
(or centre of gravity) of a system. He should become 
the lord of a mandala. It is part of his duty to try to 
have “a full sphere around him” just as the “moon 
is encircled by a complete orb”. The “full sphere” 
is, of course, the circle of states related to the Siegfried 
as allies, enemies and neutrals. Perpetual “prepared¬ 
ness” must therefore be the first postulate of Kealpolitik 
in Hindu theory. “One should be ever ready with 
danda” (the “mailed fist”), declares Manu (VII, 102, 
107) quite seriously, “should always have one’s might 
in evidence and policies well-guarded, as well as be 
ever on the look out for the enemy’s holes”. Further, 
one should “bring to subjection all those elements 
that are obstacles to the career of triumph”. 

The rationale of this preparedness is verj-^ simple 
indeed. It is as elemental as human blood itself. 
It goes without question in the Sukraniti (IV, i, lines 
1J-17) that “all rulers are unfriendly”, nay, they are 
“secret enemies to those who are rising, vigorous, 
virtuous and powerful”. This position of Sukra’s 


^Ind. Ant. 1909, p. 184. 
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was maintained by Fichte^ in 1807 and is identical 
with that of Carl Schmitt (in Der Begriff des Bolitischm, 
1927) and of Oswald Spenglet: (in Jahre der Entscheidung, 
1933), both of whom hold that in the war-relation 
or war-situation is to be found the proper political 
situation {der eigentliche poHtiscbe Zustand).^ According 
to them, further, as in Hindu political philosophy, 
the essence of foreign politics lies only in the conflict¬ 
ing relations or rivalries of the peoples. “^Jv'hat wonder 
in this?” asks Sukra, and his solution is given in 
another query, which, “geopolitical” as it is, carries 
its own answer: viz., “Are not the rulers covetous 
of territory?” Such being the data of international 
psychology, Kamandaka (VIII, 5 8, 67) frankly suggests 
that “in order to do away with one’s enemies their 
kith and kin should be employed” whenever possible. 
For, is not poison outdone by poison, diamond 
cut by diamond, and the elephant subdued by the 
elephant? “Fishes, again, swallow fishes, similarly 
relatives, relatives.” The Kdmdjam is cited in the 
Kdmandakimti for a corresponding precedent in 
diplomatic tactics. 7 ’hc fact is well known that in 
order to overthrow Havana his brother Vibhisana 
was exploited by Rama. 

The vijigisu, then, cannot by any means afford 
to indulge in “pious wishes” or have faith in the uto¬ 
pian statecraft of idealistic dreamers. What under 
these conditions arc likely to be the relations between 
the hypothetical^ Siegfrieds of the nlti-idstras ? These 
firebrands are normally endowed with a war-menta- 

^ F. Meinecke: Die Idee der Staatsraeson (Munich, 1925), pp- 
462-463. 

* O. YLo^WtexAtcr, Deutsches Verfassungsrecht (B&tlm, i935)>p' 4- 
The ideas of Schmitt and Spenglet are combated by this author 
while offering the "national-socialistic” viewpoint of politics. 
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lity and a bellicose attitude. The world in their eyes 
is a theatre of warfare and equipment for warfare, as 
it has really been since the Chinese philosopher Sun 
Tzu wrote his Art of War\ and they proceed on the 
assumption that nothing can be unfair in war. The 
student of political science must therefore have to 
make almost the same remarks about the “aspirants” 
of Hindu political speculation as as those of Grotius in 
the prolegomena to his epoch-making 'Law of War and 
Peace (1625). “I saw prevailing throughout the Chris¬ 
tian world”, writes the father of international law 
in regard to the European international politics 
of the early seventeenth century, “a license in 
making war of which even barbarous nations would 
have been ashamed. Recourse was had to arms for 
slight reason or no reason, and when arms were taken 
up, all reverence for divine and human law thrown 
away, just as if men were henceforth authorized to 
commit all crimes without restraint”. 

The viji^su would think like Maude of the British 
War-office that the “surest means of keeping the 
peace is war”, or like Stockton, the American militarist, 
that “the army and the navy is not a burden during 
peace, but if properly maintained is but a paying busi¬ 
ness proposition.” He can also have the idealism 
of a Hegel in order to support his sddhand or Streben 
to win the place in the sun, and if necessary may as 
well induct the ancient Greek sophists in his service 
to prove that might is right. 

The theorists who propounded the cult of viji- 
gisu would have been in good company with the philo¬ 
sophers of ancient Greece. In Aristotle’s postulate 
of “natural” slaves, “natural” masterg, “natural” wars, 
and so forth, the writers of niti-sdstras could easily 
find a place for the “natural” aspirations, “natural” 
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allies, and “natural” enemies of their doctrine of ma^i- 
dala. The Politico assumes that the “barbarians” 
or non-Greeks, were intended by nature to be slaves 
(I, ii, vi) and ruled by the Greeks. And since slaves 
are “property” like “other things”, warfare with the 
object of making slaves and thus acquiring wealth 
is a legitimate and “naturally just” occupation (I, viii). 
This Aristotelian justification of warfare can be easily 
recognized as forming the theoretical basis and psy¬ 
chological background of all wars from the conquests 
of Alexander and the Roman Caesars down to the 
Thirty Years’ War.^ Furthermore, the methods and 
tactics of the Christian vijigisus who are responsible 
for the expansion of Europe in Asia, Africa and Ame¬ 
rica down to Italy’s exploits in Abyssinia (1956), 
can all be traced to the dicta of the father of political 
science, though as a rule moralists are apt to associate 
them with the teachings of Machiavelli’s Prince ( 1513 ). 

The opinions adumbrated in the niti-sdstras 
are in any case neither exclusively oriental nor exclu¬ 
sively medieval or primitive. Nor need they be dubbed 
exclusively Machiavellian. For, has not the Prince 
furnished the fundamental logic of statesmen from the 
Athenian Pericles and Macedonian Philip down the 
Meternichs, Bismarcks and Cavours of modern times? 
“Also it must be recognized”, as Figgis, justifying the 
methodology of Machiavelli, says in his volume on 
political theory From Gerson to Grotius (1907, p. loi) 
“that in a state of things like international politics, 
where there is no recognized superior, and even Inter- 

^ T. J. Lawrence: Essays on Modem International 'Law (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1885), IV; Machiavelli: Discourses, Bk. II, xxi, W. S. Lilly: 
First Principles in Politics (London, 1907), p. 56, Hobhousc: Meta- 
pbysical Theory of the State (^osidon, 1918), pp.ioo-103, R. Stockton: 
Peace Insurance (Chicago, 1915), p. 205. 
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national Law is but the voice of public opinion, the 
condition of affxirs is very much more nearly akin to 
the state of nature as imagined by Hobbes than it is in 
the relation of individuals”. It is on such considerations 
that, like Machia%'ellism, the doctrine of vijigisu maintains 
its legitimate place in a theory of international relations. 
It provides an unvarnished statement of the only 
hypothesis, namely, that of Staatsraeson, which can 
satisfactorily explain the innate militarism that the 
human world inherits from “beasts and birds”. 

Let us now examine the other aspects of the doctrine 
of mandcila, that of the struggle for existence and “place 
in the sun” among the states. To a vijigisu, as Bhisma 
{Mahd II, Ixix, 15) declares, “right is that which a 
strong man understands to be right”, and the inter¬ 
national mores of tlie Mahdhhdratcd- is summed up in the 
dictum that “victory is the root of right”, just as its 
creed of life for the individual appraises “death as better 
than lack of fame”. How, then, is this quest of fame, vic¬ 
tory or world-domination to be regulated by each state 
in competition with the others ? Are there any rules or 
methods by which the competing states may guide them¬ 
selves in this conflict of aspirations? These constitute 
in substance a natural corollary to the doctrine of vijigisu. 

The “proper study” of the vijigipi, is, according to 
the Manu Samhitd (VII, 154), his own and his enemy’s 
spheres, his geopolitische L>age, i.e., the politics of his 
boundaries. And how are these spheres located in his 
imagination? Sukra (IV , i, lines 59-41 ) gives a brief 
summary of the Siegfried’s investigations as to the “ba¬ 
lance of forces” or “conjuncture of circumstances” with a 
view to the “Next War.” We are told that the enemies 
diminish in importance according as they are remote 

^ Hopkins in J.A.O.S. 1889, pp. 187-189 
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from the “centre of the sphere.” First to be dreaded 
by the vijiglsu are those who are situated around or very 
near to his own state, than those who live farther away 
and so on. With the remoteness of location, enmity, 
hatred or rivalry naturally declines. Whether a state 
is to be treated as inimical, indifferent or friendly de¬ 
pends per se on its propinquity or distance. The 
geographical distribution of states influences their 
psychology in regard to their neighbours as a matter 
of course in such an order that the positive antipathy 
of the nearest dwindles into the tolerable apathy of 
the next and gives way to the active sympathy and 
even friendliness of the farthest distant. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the only possible grouping of powers in 
a vijigisu’s political estimation or diplomatic “planning”. 
The Sukra-Niti (IV, i, lines 42-43) gives another order 
in which the states may be distributed. According 
to this computation, first are situated the enemies, 
then come the friends, next the neutrals, and the most 
remote on all sides are the enemies again. 

These are the elementary principles of international 
dealings of which elaborate accounts are given in the 
writings of Kautalya and Kamandaka. The theory 
holds that there is a hypothetical tug-of-war always 
being fought between the vijigJsu and bis ari (the cneaiy). 
These two are the combatants or belligerents. Along 
with these are to be counted another tvo states in order 
to furnish a logical completeness to the hypothesis. 
The quadriviurn consists of the following members 
(Manu, VII, 15 6,-Kamandaka, VIIl, 20)^: 

^Artha, Book VI, Ch. II, in t!’c Ind. Ant. for 1509, p. 1S3. 
For a fuller account of the Kautalyan Mandjla see N. N. Law: 
Inter-state delations in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1921). 

For madijyama and udasina see also the present author’s “Nlla- 
kantha and Mitra-Misra, Two Hindu Political Philosophers of the 
Seventeenth century” {Calcutta R«'/Va', August, 19? 5)- 
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I. The. vijigisu: the aspirant, e.g., an Alexander 
“mewing his might” bent on “conquering and to 
conquer.” 

1. The art (the enemy) : the one that is situated 
anywhere immediately on the circumference of the 
aspirant’s territory. 

3. The madhyama (the mediatory, middling 
or medium power state): the one (located close to the 
aspirant and his enemy) capable of helping both the 
belligerents, whether united or disunited, or of resis¬ 
ting either of them individually. 

4. The uddsina (the towering or the highest state): 
the one (situated beyond i, 2, and 3) very powerful and 
capable of helping the aspirant, the enemy and the 
madhyama, together or individually, or resisting any of 
them individually. 

These four states, then, constitute the smallest 
unit of international grouping, the “geopolitical” 
complex, so to say. From the standpoint of the viji- 
gisu all other states are either his own allies or the allies 
of his enemy. Such states are held to be eight 
in number according to the hypothesis. How, now, 
is the “aspirant” to pick up his own allies from the 
crowd? He need only study the geographical position 
of these states with reference to the belligerents, i.e., 
to himself and to his enemy. 

The madhyama (the middling) and the uddsina 
(the highest) may be neglected by the Siegfried, for 
the time being, in his calculation of the possible 
array of forces directly allied or inimical to his career 
of conquest. The two belligerents, with the eight 
others (divided in equal proportion as their allies in 
potentia) are then located in the following order of 
entente cordiale by Kamandaka (VIII, 16,17) and Kautalva 
(VI, ii). 
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The “aspirant” occupies, of course, the hypothe¬ 
tical centre. Next to his front is the “enemy”. 
Now we have to calculate frontwards and rearwards: 
next to the “enemy” is situated (i) the aspirant’s ally, 
next to that is (2) the enemy’s ally, next (3) the ally 
of the aspirant’s ally, and last (4) the ally of the enemy’s 
ally. Rearwards from the aspirant: First is situated 
(i) the rearward enemy, next is (2) the rearward ally, 
then comes (5) the ally of the rearward enemy, and 
last (4) the ally of the rearward ally. In this scheme 
we have the geometry or “formal” morphology of 
so^iale Be^iehungen from the international standpoint. 

It is to be observed that the doctrine of mandala 
as developed by the Hindu philosophers is “geopo- 
litically” too naive and elementary because the only 
factor that has been considered is the geographical 
propinquity or distance. They have considered neither 
the race (or blood) question nor the religious, linguistic 
or other cultural forces, nor of course the economic 
factors. And yet this almost puerile-looking, one-sided 
“geometry” of diplomatic planning possesses a pro¬ 
found importance in political speculation as well as 
applied politics. 

There is nothing queer, archaic or unworkable 
in this conception of international relations. A simple 
illustration would show how humanly the political 
theorists of India approached the foreign policy of 
nations and analyzed their “geopolitics.” Thus, for 
instance, according to the Kautalyan doctrine of man¬ 
dala, the “natural enemies” of France engaged in 
studying the modus operandi for “the next war” would 
be Spain, England and Germany, and her “natural 
allies” Portugal, Scotland, Ireland and Russia. A 
French vijiglsu, i.e., a Napoleon, embarking on a war 
with Germany, should begin by taking steps to 
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keep his “rear safe”. With this object he should have 
Spain attacked by Portugal, and manage to play off 
the anti-English forces in Ireland and Scotland 
in such a manner that England may be preoccupied 
at home and unable to attack France in support of 
Germany. As Germany, on the other hand, is 
likely to have China as her natural ally (supposing 
there is no other state between Russia and the Far East), 
the French i>ijigisu should set Russia against China, 
and so on. It is obvious that the diplomatic feats 
conceived by the Hindu political philosophers could 
be verified almost to the letter by numerous instances in 
European and Asian history, especially in ancient and 
medieval times when Eur-Asia was divided into number¬ 
less nationalities. 

Nay, the principle of Kautalyan mandda is in 
operation even now in the numerous states carved 
out of the old Germanistic empires by the Versailles 
and other Treaties of 1918-19. For instance, the 
manner in which Poland was being bolstered up in 
post-War years by France against Germany, on the 
one hand, and Soviet Russia, on the other, is in keeping 
with the adumbrations of the old Asian Richelieu. 
Italy’s pro-Hungarian sentiments as against Jugoslavia 
are also explicable quite easily by the niti theory of 
“geopolitics”. 

In the recent Italo-Abyssinian war of 1935-36, for 
instance, France had to be sure of cooperation 
from her “natural” ally Russia as against Germany, 
the natural enemy of both, before she could decide to 
take a definite action. Every shrewd observer of 
the geopolitische Lage of any region can still proceed 
on the elemental foundations of Kautalyan tnandala. 
Only, one will have to introduce modifications into 
the “natural” relations created by geography or dis- 
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tance on account of special conditions engendered 
by the problems of raw material and food stuff, race- 
amnities, cultural sympathies etc. Kautalya will then 
be found to be valid even for today and tomorrow. 
The doctrine of mandala may then be regarded as 
another profound creation of Hindu political philoso¬ 
phy and one of the most fruitful contributions of 
India to the enrichment of human thought. 

Be this as it may, we have to observe that the group 
of ten states or a decennium constitutes one complete 
mandala. The vijigtsu is the centre of gravity of this 
sphere. Now each state can have the same legitimate 
aspiration, that is, each can be fired by the same am¬ 
bition to form and figure out a sphere of its own. 
The inevitable result is a conflict of interests, a pande¬ 
monium of Siegfrieds united in discord. The prob¬ 
lem of statesmen in each state is to find out the methods 
of neutralizing the policies of others by exploi¬ 
ting the enemies of its rivals in its own interests 
{Staatsraeson). The doctrine of mandala thus makes 
of niti-idstra or political science essentially a science of 
enmity, hatred, cspiunage and intrigue,—as understood 
by Schmitt and Spcngler—and an art of the thousand 
and one methods of preparedness for “the next w..l”. 

We need not go into the details of the Maebtpo- 
litik conceived in Kautaiya’s A.rtha-sdstra or in the 
sections on warfare in the Sukramti. But it is already 
clear that the doctrine of mandala has launched us at 
last into mdtsja-nydja, the logic of the fish, the Hobbes- 
ian law of beasts, anarchy.^ The doctrine assumes 
and is prepared for a world of eternally warring states. 
While “internal” sovereignty dawns as the “logic of 
the fish” sets, “external” sovereignty postulates the 

^ Kautalya, I. iv; Kamandaka, II, 40 

19 
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existence of the same logic as a fact in international 
relations. In one instance dandd^ or punishment^ 
that is, “sanction” of the state, is exercised to crush 
anarchy but it is apparently in order to maintain a 
world-wide anarchy that danda or Faast-recht is em¬ 
ployed by one state against another. The theory of 
the state is thus reared on two diametrically opposite 
conceptions: 

1. The doctrine of danda which puts an end to 
mdtsya-njdja among the prajd or members of a single 
state; 

2. The doctrine of mandala^ which maintains an 
international mdtsja-nydja or the civil war of races in 
the human family. 

From one anarchy, then, the state emerges only 
to plunge headlong into another. This is the dilemma 
that pervades the political philosophy of the Hindus. 
This ilemma of Hindu philosophy is present in Vier- 
kandt who in Staat md Gesellschajt der Gegenwart (1921, 
p.io) admits that every state has two faces, one towards 
the internal affairs, and the other towards the exter¬ 
nal. It is the Kechtsstaat (law-state), Ordnmgsstaat 
(state of social order), lo stato etico (ethical state) etc. 
so far as home-politics are concerned. But in regard 
to foreign relations,—the politics of boundaries,—it 
is by nature a Machtsstaat (force-state) governed 
by considerations of Staatnotrecht^Q&w of state neces¬ 
sity), Staatsraeson (reasons or requirements of the 
state). 


^Manu, VII, 20; Sukra I. line 45. 
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SECTION 8 

THE DOCTRINE OF SARVA-BHAUMA 
( World-Sovereign) 

The Hindu theory of sovereignty did not stop, 
however, at the doctrine of a universal mdtsya-njdya^ 
that is, of a world in which each state is at war with 
all. It generated also the concept of universal peace 
through the establishment of a Weltherrschaft as in the 
French chauvinist^ Pierre Dubois’s De Kecupera^ione 
Terre Sancte (1307) or the Italian mystic-patriot Dante’s 
De Monarchia (I, iv, viii, x). The doctrine of 
mandala as centrifugal force was counteracted by 
the centripetal tendencies of the doctrine of sdrva- 
bhauma (the ruler over the whole earth). With this 
theory of the world-state and Tax Sdrvabhaumica we 
shall conclude our present study. 

In Europe the idea or ideal of a universal empire 
took most definite shape towards the beginning of 
the fourteenth century “exactly when the actual deve¬ 
lopment of the modern nationalities was rendering it 
practically impossible ”2. This crisis and this transi¬ 
tion in Western political thought are best represented 
in Bartolus (1314-13 5 7),® the “prince of jurists”, for 
he began by seeing a single universal empire, but he 
ended by recognizing a miniature empire in every 
de facto independent power. The same conception 
of a world sovereignty or a federation de Tempire is 

^ F. J. C. Hearnshaw (editor); The Social and Political Ideas 
of Some Great Thinkers of the Middle Ages (London). 

* A.J. Carlyle, vol. Ill (London 1915), p. 179. But the concept 
of the Dantesque universal monarchy is as old as Cicero. See F. 
Atger: Histoire des Doctrines du contrat social (Nimes 1906) p. 26. 

® C. N. S. Woolf: Bartolus of Sassooferato (Cambridge I9i3)» 
pp. 45, 109, 196. 
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however as old in India as the political philosophers 
of the earliest Vedic period. 

“Monarchy at its highest”, we read in the Aitareya 
Brdhmam (VIII, iv, i) “should have an empire 
•extending right up to the natural boundaries, it shovdd 
be territorially all-embracing, up to the very ends un¬ 
interrupted, and should constitute and establish one 
state and administration up to the seas”. In their 
“geopolitical” planning the ancient theorists were 
evidently thinking of the Indian continent as identical 
with the entire world. The achievement of a pan- 
Indian nationality was in their eyes the equivalent 
of the world-federation just as in medieval European 
theory the unification of Western Christendom was 
tantamount to the constitution of one state for aU man¬ 
kind, or as in the Eur-American world-peace move¬ 
ments of today “the world” is postulated to be the 
territories inhabited by the albinoes or white races, 
and “saving the civilization” is understood to be the 
expansion of albinocracy at the cost of Asian and Afri¬ 
can races. 

This theory of a world-nationalism (or, what 
is the same thing, a United Indianism) exercised a power¬ 
ful influence on the political speculations of the Hindus. 
It gave rise to set formulae and slogans that fired the 
imaginations of the Alexanders, Charlemagnes and 
Fredericks of India through the ages. The Aitareja 
Brdhmam (VIII, i, 39) records some of the ambitions 
and ideals of the young India of the sixth century b.c. 
and beyond. “I want to attain to lordship over aU 
rulers,” proclaims one aspirant, “I want to achieve 

the conquest of both space and time.I want to be 

sdrva-hbauma .and be the eka-rdt (sole monarch) of 

the earth up to the skies”. 

Hindu political thought produced several other 
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categories to express the same idea of the world-state 
or universal sovereignty. We have, first, the doctrine 
of chakravartti. It indicates that the chakra or wheel 
of the state-chariot rolls everywhere without obstruc¬ 
tion. The wheel is the symbol of sovereignty. Or, 
if chakra^ be taken as denoting a country from sea to 
sea, the chakravartti would be the ruler of a state from 
sea to sea (i.e. extending to the farthest limits). It 
is this conception of a political “dominion”, of a secular 
overlordship, that is employed metaphorically with 
a spiritual significance in the conception of the Lord 
Buddha as Chakravartti. “A king I am, Sela,” says 
Buddha^ using the language of his contemporary im¬ 
perialists, “the king supreme of righteousness. The 
royal chariot-wheel in righteousness do I set rolling 
on,—that wheel that no one can turn back again.” 

Secondly, we have the doctrine of sdrva-bhauma 
expressed in the more popular and conventional con¬ 
ception of samrdt. The Mahdhhdrata, for instance, 
uses this category in order to convey the idea of a 
world dominion. “There are rdjds (kings) in every 
home (state) doing what they like”, w'e read in the 
Book on Sabhd (XV, 2), “but they have not attained 
to the rank of samrdt', for that title is hard to win”. 
And this rank is at last won by Yudhisthira in the epic. 
Yudhistiiira would thus be the Veltro of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, so to say. 

Another category in which the doctrine of sdrva- 
bhauma is manifest is that of chdturanta, of which 
Kautalya (I, v, vii) availed himself in order to establish 
his ideal of imperial nationalism. The chdturanta state 
is that whose authority extends up to the remotest 

1 Monier Williams’s Dictionary. 

^ Sela-sutta in Sutta-nipata III, 7,7; R. S. Hardy: Manual of 
Buddhism (London 1880), p. 126. 
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antas (limits) of the chatur (four) quarters. The ruler 
of such a state ananjdm prithivlm hhumkte, i.e., enjoys 
the whole earth with none to challenge his might. 
In the Artha-idstra^ he is known also as chakravartti 
for the territory of such a chdturanta is called chakravartti- 
ksetra (dominion of a chakravartti). 

The sdrva-bhauma, chakravartti, samrdt, or chdtu¬ 
ranta of Hindu political theory is identical with the 
dominus omnium, or lord of universitas quaedum in 
Bartolus’s terminology,^ the hwangti of the Chinese^. 
He is “the monarch of all I survey.” He rules a state 
whose limits extend from sea to sea (asamudra-ksitisa) 
and his chariots have free passage up to the skies 
{dndka-ratha-vartma), as Kalidasa, the Virgil of 
India, puts it in his Kaghu-vamsa (“ The House of 
Raghu”). The pretensions of the doctrine of sdrva- 
bhauma thus bear close analogy with the universal autho¬ 
rity claimed by Pope Hildebrand {c. 1075) for the 
Papacy, or with that rival conception of his opponents, 
the Ghibelline imperialism of the German Hohenstau- 
fens. Herein is to be perceived the Hindu counter¬ 
part of the doctrine, albeit from the monarchical angle, 
of a single state for entire humanity, the futurist ver¬ 
sion of which has embodied itself from time to time 
in diverse forms,—in the visions of “permaneni peace” 
or in the pious wishes for a “parliament of man” or for 
the “League of Nations”, or for its antithesis, the com¬ 
munist “Third International” of the proletarian world. 

The doctrine of sdrva-bhauma does not stand alone in 
Hindu political philosophy. It is backed up by several 
other concepts which may be regarded as its logical 
feeders. First is the concept of the gradation of rulers 
in the scale of aisvarya (sovereignty). The PJg Veda 


^ Woolf, pp. 22, 196. 
* Hardy, p. 126. 
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(IV, xxi, i), the Satapatha 'Brdhmana (XI, iii, 2,1,6) 
and other ancient documents recognize a hierarchy 
or graded rank of states from the lowest unit up. 
According to the Aitareya Brahma^ (VIII, iv, i) the 
smallest nationality is a rdjya. From this rung the ladder 
gradually takes us through higher or larger “powers” 
like the sdmrdjya svardjya, vairdjya and mahdrdjya up 
to the greatest power, known as the ddhipatja. 

Another scale of small nationalities, medium 
states, and great powers is furnished in the following 
schedule of the Sukra-riiti (I, lines 365-374):! 



Title 

Annual Income in silver karsa 

I. 

Sdmanta 

I to 3 hundred thousand 

2. 

Mdndalika 

3 hundred thousand to i million 

3 - 

Kdjd 

... I million to 2 million 

4 - 

Mahdrdja 

2 million to 5 million 

5 - 

Svardt 

5 million to 10 million 

6. 

Samrdt 

... 10 million to 100 million 

7 - 

Virdt 

... 100 million to 500 million 

8. 

Sdrva-bhauma 

... 500 million and up. 


The sdrva-bhauma is further described as being 
the ruler “to whom the earth with its seven islands 
is ever bound”. 


This concept of a scale of nationalities or a rank 
of states, as “first class powers” or “great powers” 
and “small nations” or the like, according to income 
and title, is essentially linked up in Hindu theory with 
the concept of political yajnas, sacrifices and rituals, 
which are fully described in the Brdhmams. The 
Gopatha Brdhmana^ says that Prajapati became rdjd by 

^ A little more than 25 cents in the present United States 
currency, or roughly approximating to a shilling. 

* Part I. pp. 77, 78, in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 
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rdjasUja sacrifice, samrdt by vdjapeja, svardt by aha- 
medha, virdt by purusamedhuy and so forth. We need 
not go into the details of these rituals. We have only 
to note that not every ruler is entitled to perform any 
and every sacrifice. Each sacrifice has its own value 
or mark of sovereignty attached to it; the dignity, might 
and rank of states being dependent on the character 
of the sacrifice performed. 

According to the 'brdbmam (V, i, i, 13) 
again, the office of the king is the lower and that of 
the emperor is higher, and therefore one becomes king 
by offering the rdjasilya, and by the vdjapeja one be¬ 
comes emperor. But the rdjasiija is known to be the 
highest sacrifice in the Taittinja Brahmana'^^ for accord¬ 
ing to this work, it can be performed only by universal 
monarchs exercising sovereignty over a large number of 
princes as the lord of an imperial federation. The 
Aitareja Brdhmana (VIII, 21-23) ^^so says that by virtue 
of the rdjasiija^ Janamejya, Saryata and ten other rulers 
“subdued the earth” and became “paramount sove¬ 
reigns”. In the Apastamaba Srauta Sutra (XX, i, i), 
however, asvamedha (horse-killing) sacrifice possesses 
the greatest dignity, for it can be performed by a sdrva- 
bhauma (the ruler of the whole earth). 

It is obvious that authorities differ as to the rela¬ 
tive importance of the political sacrifices, but all are 
united in the concept that the rituals have a state-value 
on their face, and that it is the greatest power or the 
largest nationality alone that is entitled to the highest 
sacrifice (be it the rdjasiija or the advamedha, or what 
not). The concept of jajna like that of the scale of the 
states, is therefore an important element in the theory 

^ R. L. Mitra; Jndo-Atyans (London 1881) vol. II, 

pp. 2, 3. 
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of Weltherrschajt, world-monarchy, or federated uni¬ 
verse embodied in the doctrine of sdrva-bhauma. 

Last but not least in importance as a foundation 
for the doctrine of sdrva-bhauma is the concept of dig- 
vigaja (or conquest of the quarters) of which the 
Aitareya Brdhmam speaks (VIII, iv i). It implies that 
there is no longer a mere vijiglsu or aspirant, await¬ 
ing his chance, mewing his might, or watching the 
conjuncture for “the next war”. The Siegfried has 
already conquered the quarters of the globe, he has 
factually realized his highest ambitions. The wheel 
of his chariot has rolled to the very extremities of the 
world, and there is none to question his power and 
prestige. All rival states have been subdued by him. 
He has brought them to subjection almost in the manner 
that Napoleon wished when he said in 1804: “There 
will be no rest in Europe until it is under a single chief, 
an emperor who shall have kings for officers, who 
shall distribute kingdoms to his lieutenants and shall 
make this one king of Italy, that one of Bavaria; this 
one ruler of Switzerland, that one governor of Holland, 
each having an office of honour in the imperial house¬ 
hold”. Dig-vijaja has conferred on the vijigtsu the 
chiefship of such a Napoleonic league of nations. 

It is under these conditions of a “conquest of 
the quarters” that the hero of the Kaghu-vamsa is 
authorized to celebrate the visva-jit (indicating world- 
subjugation) sacrifice at the end of his Alexandrine 
exploits. Dig-vijcga brings about a situation in which 
there is absolutely no scope for the doctrine of man- 
dala or international mdtsja-njdja i.e., geopolitical 
planning. The world is at peace under the undisputed 
sway of the lord of the universitas quaedum^ the sdrva- 
bhauma. The unstable equilibrium of a vijiglsu’s hypo¬ 
thetical mandala and survey of the geopolitische Lags 
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(geopolitical situation) has given way to the pax sdrva- 
bbaumica established by the de facto as well as dejure 
monopoly of world-control through dig-vijaja. 

A natural concomitant of the concept of dig-vijaya 
is the idea that the sdrva-bhautm has all the other rulers 
related to him not as to the vijigisu of a mandala, that 
is, not as to the ambitious storm-centre of an interna¬ 
tional complex of geopolitical relations, but bound 
as to a rdja-rdja or king of kings, to whom allegiance 
is due as overlord. With the rise of the sdmi-bhauma, 
the mandala necessarily disappears. The old order 
of the “enemy” and the other states has vanished, the 
new order of the world-state has arisen. An epoch 
of universal peace has replaced the age of warring 
nationalities, conflicting ententes^ armed neutralities, 
militant attitudes, and geopoliticaUy “planned econo¬ 
mies”. The doctrine of sdrva-hhauma, as the concept 
of federal nationalism, imperial federation, or the 
universe-state, is thus the keystone in the arch of the 
Hindu theory of sovereignty. The message of pax 
sdrva-bhaumica, in other words, the doctrine of world- 
unity and international concord, is the final contribution 
of the Niti-idstras to the understanding of the state 
and of Hindu philosophy to the political science of 
mankind. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LITERATURE, ART AND SOCIAL PHILO¬ 
SOPHY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 

SECTION I 

HINDU LITERARY NORMS 

Mohenjo Daro Monuments Visdvis Vedk Texts 

The Homeric antiquity of Greece lost its prestige 
about half a century ago on account of the discove¬ 
ries in Crete. Homer was then found to be not so 
much the first of a new series as the last of an old. 
The same “misfortune” has befallen Vedic India today 
owing to the “inconvenient ’’discoveries of the Mohenjo 
Daro—^Harappa culture. In the perspective of the 
“Hindus” who were responsible for the technocracy 
and spiritual life of that civilization the Vedic VJsis 
are found to be much too “flat, jejune, modem”. 
Once more has Vedic civilization grown into a re^ar 
“problem” of world-culture. This question has l^ar- 
ings not only on the old issues relating to the so-called 
Indo-Aryan complex but on the new ones also rela¬ 
ting to the origins of civilization itself. And the 
problems are as much anthropologico-geographical 
as chronologico-historical. 

The relations, both statical and dynamic, as 
well as formal and contentual, between the Vedas and 
the “Indus valley” happen for the time being to be 
quite mysterious. One reason for this mystery is 
perhaps to be found in the data themselves. The 
monuments of Mohenjo Daro complex are as yet non- 
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literaty. They speak to us only through “stocks and 
stones”, so to say. On the other hand, the language 
of the Vedas is almost exclusively literary. The “stocks 
and stones” should appear to be almost unknown to 
the Vedic milieu. On the face of it there is hardly any 
intellectual nexus between the two complexes. The 
mind operating behind or through the one set of human 
creations does not seem to have any affinity with that 
behind the other. 

One thing, however, is clear. The “stocks and 
stones” created by the men and women of INlohenjo 
Daro have their bearings on the life systems to the East 
of the Indus, i.e., to India Proper no less than on those 
to the West, i.e., to Persia, Asia Minor, Egypt and 
so forth. Janus-like they are double-faced in their 
forms and contents. Archaeology will perhaps have 
to wait for quite a few decades, before the exact 
orientations of these finds to the liast and the West are 
deciphered. 

But in the meantime it may not be entirely out 
of the question for the students of social science to 
attempt reading some meaning into the diverse art 
forms, architectural, sculptural, etc., such as have 
been unearthed in plenty. The language of art, the 
“geometry” of forms, is universal. The “stocks 
and stones” also can be eloquent especially because 
they have their cognates and agnates. Some of the 
“stocks and stones” to which the “Hindus” of modern 
India are used, no matter how diverse their cranial 
types and howsoever removed from the Indus Valley 
they may happen to be, are the family likenesses of 
just those “antique” specimens which have rendered 
the creations of Vedic R///V but the phenomena of 
yesterday. A psychological affinity between those 
Indians of 3500 b.c. and the Indians of today as 
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registered in the Han vital or creative urge behind many 
of the art-forms may be considered to be fairly plaus¬ 
ible. This is one side of the story. 

From another standpoint, we may have to believe 
in no distant future that the Vedic Kins were not with¬ 
out culture-contacts with the Klus of Mohenjo Daro. 
May be, some of the items of the Mohenjo Daro 
complex are actually to be found in certain Vedic 
strands. Perhaps it may be established somew'hat that 
during certain periods of this culture-contact the Mo¬ 
henjo Daro monuments and the Vedic texts supplement¬ 
ed each other. In other words, the archaeology of the 
Mohenjo Daro finds may have a part of its literary 
background in the Vedas, while the archaeological 
monuments corresponding to Vedic literature may 
have in part to be detected in the finds of Mohenjo 
Daro, Harappa and allied regions. The antiquity 
of Vedic life and thought may altogether have to be 
pushed farther back towards the third or fourth mil¬ 
lennium B.C. 

All this guess-work is to be treated for the pre¬ 
sent as nothing but conjecture pure and undefiled. 
But that the history of the achievements of Hindu cul¬ 
ture finds itself today in the most complicated melting 
point there is no doubt. The beginnings of a new 
indology are already in sight.^ 

^ W. Wuest: “ Ueber die neuesten Ausgrabungen im nord- 
westlichen Indien” (Zeitschnft der Deutschen morgsnlaendischen Gesell- 
schaft Vol. LXXXl.)- 

R. Chanda; Survival of the Prehistoric Civilisation of the 
Indus Valley {Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Calcutta 
1929). 

B. Svarup; “Harappa Seals and the Antiquity of Writing in 
India” (Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Kesearch Society,B&tnz, vol. IX.) 

S. V. Venkatesvara; “Vedic Iconography” (Kupam, Calcutta, 
April-October, 1930). 
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The Vedas 

Among the earliest literary creations of India we 
find sentiments like the following: 

“Mighty am I, Superior by name, upon the earth, 
conquering am I, all-conquering, completely conquer¬ 
ing every region”. This is the emphatic proclama¬ 
tion of Purusa (Man) to the Earth in a section of the 
earliest Hindu literature. Thus sang the poets of 
the Atharva Veda (XII, i, 54). 

The all-round desire for conquest manifested 
itself with equal force in the avocations of daily life. 
“In the villages and in the wilderness, in the assem¬ 
bly halls that are upon the earth, in the gatherings and 
in the meetings” the people of Vedic India were eager 
to “hold forth”. This wish to shine and flourish is 
the perpetual burden of the songs in the Vedas. As 
long as we do not know anything definite about the 
literary records of the Mohenjo Daro epoch or epochs 
the Vedic desire for world-conquest may be regarded 
as one of the very first spiritual urges of creative India. 

The composers of Vedic poetry took part in the 
“election” of the king in the communal agora. The 
following is a bit of the political folk-songs associated 
with such functions: “Thee let the people choose 
unto kingship, thee these five divine directions” 
{Atharva III, 4). 

It was an age of government by discussion. Vedic 
poetry reflects the democratic harangues of the public 
speakers. An orator addressed the audience thus: 
“Be your design the same, your hearts the same, your 
mind the same that it may be well for you together” 
{Atharva^ VI, 64). 

Vitalism, i.e., the philosophy of a life in the here 
L. Renou; Bibliographie Vidique (Paris, 1931). 
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and the now, is the clear message of the Vedas. The 
best method of misunderstanding the authors of the 
Vedic cycle is to approach them from the angle of 
theology and god-lore. The main body of this litera¬ 
ture consists indeed of hymns, prayers and sermons. 
But its essential motij is secular, the distinctive feature 
is its pre-eminently martial character. 

The Vedas held the mirror up to the social life of 
the time. And what was it but the life of fighters 
and colonizers, of the Cuchulains, Volsungs and 
Theseuses ? The R//A who pioneered the setdements 
were not laying out cities and states in the “other 
world”. Their vision was concentred in this earth. 
They knew that their mission was to enrich it with 
the Promethean fire. 

The poetry of the Rig Veda would be meaningless 
unless we take it as a grand saga of the quest of fire. 
It was not without struggle that fire was annexed 
to civilization in order to promote the development 
of technocracy. The Vedic poets are aware of this 
struggle and have sung of its various stages until the 
final victory of man’s creative endeavours in India. 

Fire hid itself “in secret like a thief with an animal 
which he had stolen” (Rig Veda, I, 65). A vigorous 
search had to be instituted to take possession 
of it. “Having taken in his hand all manly powers, 
he has made the gods fear, when sitting down in his 
hiding place. There the thoughtful men find him” 
(R/^ I, 67). It was “looked and longed for in heaven” 
and “looked and'longed for on earth” (R/^ I, 98). 

When once the energy has been harnessed to human 
needs, what do the Vedic poets want it to do? The 
following is a typical ode to fire: 

“Burn, O Agni, the nearer enemies, burn the curse 
of the distant evil-doer. Burn the unseen ones. May 
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thy never-ageing, never-tiring flames spread out. 

“Bestow mighty vigour on those who toil for thee, 
bright luck and welfare, O Agni, on the Vi^vamitras” 
(R/^III, 18 , 2, 4). 

A prosperous territory and a happy home, success 
over the enemy and expansion of dominions,—this is 
what the Hindus wanted in the Vedic age. Their 
literature portrays, therefore, the worldly interests 
of men and women. We read in it songs in praise 
of cattle, grain, and soma drink; it is pervaded by the 
spirit of carnivals, merrymakings, and Theocritean 
pastorals; it is the poetry of hearty send-offs to the 
soldiers going to the front, or of war-chants in honour 
of triumphant generals “at home”. We read in it, 
further, of the romantic love between the damsel Urvasi 
and Pururavas (R/^, X). Centuries later this would 
furnish the plot of Kalidasa’s drama. The Vedic woman 
is made of the same flesh and blood as the modern 
woman. And we see her shifts to win and fix a man’s 
love against a rival {Atharva VII, 38, 113). 

Tbe TJpanisads, the Dhammapada and the Gita 

Man does not live by bread alone. So we have 
the Upanisads singing of the soul and the Infinite. 
Here is a specimen {Brihadaranyaka, I, iii, 28): 

“From the non-existent (i.e., transitory, unreal) 
me to the ever-existent (i.e., permanent truth, 
reality) lead; 

From darkness (i.e., ignorance) 
me to light (i.e., knowledge) lead; 

From death me to immortality lead.” 

It does not require a specially Oriental mind to 
appreciate this desire for “more light” of the ancient 
Hindu poets. 
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Self-control, restraint of passions, contemplation 
etc, constitute the theme of a portion of Hindu 
literature. The authors who followed the lectures 
of Sakya the Buddha and other moralists were specia¬ 
lists in this branch. But the poetry of Dhammapada 
which contains the sayings of Buddha seeks mainly 
to rouse the elan vital, the creative will and intelligence 
of human beings. It harps on appamada, i.e., a life 
of vigilance, strenuousness, and activity. Buddhism 
is essentially dynamic. The Buddhist is a proselyte 
by nature; his cult is social service and alleviation of 
the sufferings of men and animals. 

Dhydna, yoga, meditation, and silent “commu¬ 
nion”, are some of the topics of Hindu authors. 
They have preached sometimes a keen solicitude for 
the “higher self” and an indifference to the mundane 
affairs. Such non-secularism is the characteristic 
of a type of mentality all over the world. In the 
Old Testament this indifferentism is represented by 
Ezekiel. According to him there are aspects of life 
which are higher than the ordinary political interests. 
Emphasis on lonesome meditation and a life of seclu¬ 
sion from publicity is a prominent feature of the teach¬ 
ings of the Greek philosopher Zeno and his school. 
The “wise man” of the Roman thinker Seneca {De 
Otio, III, IV, Ad Serenum, VIII, etc.) does not differ 
from the Risis, Buddhas, Bhiksus, and Yogins of India. 
And the New Testament with its contempt of the “the 
world and the flesh” is the gospel of non-political 
other-worldlyism. 

The poets of India have emphasized the concep¬ 
tion of progress of the world through revolutions. 
The Hindu masses are thus ever expectant for a change 
in the status quo. Herein lies the bed-rock of their 
never-failing optimism. The greatest Bible of hope 
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in India is the Gita (c. sixth-second cent, b.c.), a 
section of the Great Epic, the Mabdbbdrata. The decla¬ 
rations of Lord Krisna to the warrior Arjuna teach 
the peasant and the prince to prepare the way for a 
Messiah in every age. Perhaps there is hardly any 
Hindu today anywhere in India who does not know 
the following verse: 

“Whensoever into order corruption creeps in, 

Bharata, 

And customs bad ascendant be, then myself do 

I embody. 

For the protection of the good and miscreants 

to overthrow, 

And for setting up the order do 1 appear age 

by age.” 

In this doctrine of Yugdntara (transformation of the 
time-spirit) we have a characteristic literary product of 
creative India. 


Tbe Tamil Classics 

A South Indian classic of the early Christian era 
{c zoo A.c. ?), which may be compared to the finest 
romance of Sanskrit literature and which enables us to 
feel a bit of the secular interests of Hindu India, is the 
Tamil work, the Manimekhaldi. The kind of Buddh¬ 
ism propagated in and through it appears to have no 
reference to the Mabdjdna system associated with 
Aryadeva or N%arjuna. The romance is evidently 
Hinajdna in general features. 

South Indian culture was Brahmanized, Pitakized 
and Jainized in succession. The Sanskritization of 
Tamil culture proceeded step by step.^ 

^ S. K. Aiyangar ; Some Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture (Gilcutta 1923), “The Buddhism of Manimekhalai” in 
Buddhistic Studies (Calcutta 1931), C. Srinivasachari; “Some Poli- 
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A prosperous epoch of Tamil literature in Sou¬ 
thern India may be taken to have been synchronous 
with the Empire of the Guptas in Northern India, 
i.e., the age of Kalidasa, the Purdms and the Mahdbhd- 
rata. A Tamil classic, the Kurdl, by Teruvallu (c 300 
A.c. ?) which, in certain sections, reads almost Uke 
the Gltd may be referred to this era. This work, re¬ 
cognized as it was by the third Tamil Samgam, deserves 
a careful analysis by students of social philosophy. 

People have detected the ideas of the Amgas and 
the Agamas, i.e.. Jainism in the Kurdl. On the other 
hand, it exhibits indebtedness to the Kautalyan Artha- 
Sdstra, coincidences with the Kd/uandaki-niti, Manu 
Samhitdy and the Alahdbhdrata {Phlstm Parpa). Be this 
as it may, this book of verses, complete as it is in 1350 
aphoristic stanzas, is divided into three parts according 
to trwarga^ i.e., dhar/ua, cirtha, and kdma. ^Ve can then 
establish to a certain extent a psychological affinity 
between this South Indian moralist and Bhartrihari, 
the author of three Satakas or centuries of verses, 
namely, Sriugdra-sataka (on love) Vairdgya-sataka 
(on dispassion), and Niti-satakxi (on morals and 
propriety) (p. 311). And in any case the student 
of positivism can find in this eclectic work a tine 
to some of the solid foundations of Hindu social 
life in Southern India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. It is worth while to observe that pond 
which corresponds to artba commands greater attention 
of the author than the other two interests. Indeed, 

tical Ideals in the KuraV^ {Ind, Il/sf. O. March 1933), S. Vipula- 
nanda; “The Development of Tamilian Teligious Thought’* 
{^Annamalai University Journal vol. 1 . 2)., R. A. Nllkantha Sastri; 
“Education in the Tamil Country” (Indian Culture^ Calcutta, July 
^934), V. V. S. Aiyar; The Kurd or the Maxims of Tiruvalhvar 
(Shermadevi, 1935). See also G. U. Pope; The Sacred Kurd (transl. 
London, 1886). 
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we may take it almost as a KdmandakJ-niti in Tamil. 

Poetrj, Drama, and Stories 

Secularism, le joie de vivre, has been the one grand 
theme of Hindu belles letters. Political incidents and 
movements were worked upon by all the leading 
poets and dramatists. Those who study Hindu poetry, 
drama, fables and stories hardly require to read the 
Dbarma, Artha or Nitl Sdstras separately. The so¬ 
cial philosophy of Kautalya and Manu is to be found 
in this creative literature in an artistic form. 

Among the poets and dramatists who dealt with 
Niti topics are to be enumerated in a somewhat chro¬ 
nological order the following for the Gupta period, 
which may be conveniently described as the age of 
Kalidasa^ : 

1. Bhasa {c 350 a.c.): Avimdraka 

2. Sudraka {c 400 A.c.): Mrichchhak-atika 

3. Kalidasa (390-460): Kagbiwamsa 

4. Bharavi {c 550 a.c.): KiratdrpmJya 

5. Dandin {c 550 a.c.): Dasakurndraebarita 

6. Visakhadatta {c 550 a.c. ?): Mudrdrdhasa 

To the same category as the Sanskrit Buddhist 

legends but more oriented to 'Niti or political and 
social thought are the story-books of “Plindu India.” 
Some of them are being named below:^ 

^ Winternitz: Geschichte der Indischen L,iteratur (Leipzig 1921), 
pp. 3 7, 45, 47: Keith; History of Sanskrit literature (Oxford 1928) 
pp.82, 297: see also the present author’s iMve in Hindu Hiterature 
(Tokyo, 1916). 

* A. Hillcbrandt; “Zur Kritik des Mudraraksasa” (Nachrichten 
derkoeniglichen Gesellschaftder Wissenschaften,Gota\n^c.Ti 1905), \Jeber 
das KautiliyaSdstra und Verwandtes (Breslau 1908), “Niti und Mudra¬ 
raksasa” and '‘VhoSihA2Lttz'’(Jahresbericht der Saechsischen Gesellschajt 
fuer Vaterlaendische Kultur, Breslau, 1908). Hillebrandt is one of the 
very few Western indologists who have tried to study Sanskrit 
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1. The Tantrdkhyayika {c 530 A.C.) 

2. The 'Panchatantra {c 400 a . c .) 

3. The Brihatkathd {c 430 A.c.) 

4. The HitopadeJa {c 300 a.c.) 

Two master-passions have made man here and 
there and everywhere both in the East and the West. 
These are, first, love, and second, war, or first, war, 
and second, love. The literature of the Hindus from 
the age of the Maurya emperors (third and fourth cen¬ 
turies B.c.) to the age of the Gupta Napoleons (fourth 
and fifth centuries a.c.) is the litera.ture of war and 
love. 

Bhasa, the dramatist of the second century a.c, 
(?) writes: “How different, in operation, from other 
nooses, is the noose of sweetheart’s arms? Fastened 
about the neck, it imparts life; loosened, it produces 
death.” 

The Purdnas, embodying as they do older tra¬ 
dition, acquired their final form during the period 
from the second to the fifth century a.c. Their 
principal theme is the titanic conflict between the 
gods and the ^\suras; the scene that appeals most 
powerfully to the folk-imagination is the cataclysmal 
churning of the ocean; and the most popular h' l'o 
is Visvamitra, the embodiment of . Satanic pride and 
energy, who would create other worlds and have a 
place in the sun. 

Kalidasa (fifth century a.c.), the Hindu Virgil, 
is the author of Pa'pmvamsa and describes the 

• o 

texts in an humanistic manner (cf. his Kalidasa: Ein Versuch 
seiner literarischen Wnerdigung), His Kiiuallifcrafur (in the 
Grundriss dcr Indo-Arischen Philologic) which deals with the 
Vedic and post-Vcdic snores is well founded on comparative 
anthropology. See also his Altindiscbe Poliiik (Jena 1923) and Ans 
Alt-md NeuAndien (Breslau 1953). 
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fully developed personality of his countrymen thus: 

“Lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea, 
Commanding the skies by air chariots. 

Who adopted the life of silent sages when old. 
And passed away at last through yoga’s aid”. 

We may take a bit of natural sentiment from 
Kddambarl, a Sanskrit novel in prose, of the seventh 
century; as follows: 

“Next day the two Gandharva kings came with 
their queens, and the festivities were increased 
thousandfold. Chitraratha, however, said; ‘why, 
when we have places of our own, do we feast in the 
forest? Moreover, though marriage resting only on 
mutual love is lawful amongst us, yet let us follow 
the custom of the world’. ‘Nay’, rephed Tarapida, 
“where a man hath known the greatest happiness 
there is his home, even if it be a forest. And where 
also have I known such joy as here” ? (Ridding’s 
version). 

The following “thanks to the human heart by 
which we live” is from the Karpura-manjarl^ a drama 
in Prakrit language (a.c. 900) by Raja-sekhra: “What 
need of the performance of song and dance ? And 
what need of strong drink ? What need of incense and 
aloes ? And what need of saffron ? On all the earth in 
daintiness naught can equal man’s tender passion”. 
And again, “The consort of an emperor and the 
wife of a common man, in the matter ot love there 
is not even a grain of distinction between them to be 
found, methinks, even, if a pertain difference in out¬ 
ward splendor is effected by rubies and decorations 
and garments and saffron.” (Lanman’s version). 

It is but this Hindu conception of love’s omni¬ 
potence, even though unadorned, that finds expres- 
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sion in the following lines of Rossetti’s House of Life: 

“Some ladies love the jewels in Love’s zone 

And some that listen to his lute’s soft tone; 

Some prize his blindfold sight; . 

My Lady only loves the heart of Love: 

Therefore Love’s heart, my lady, hath for thee 

His bower of unimagined flower and tree.” 

It should be observed eti passant that Bhartrihari 
(r.8oo), a poet, who like all other Indian authors is 
apt to be misunderstood, was quite comprehensive 
in his treatment of the rasas (emotions). In his 
synthetic imagination there was a place not only for 
a century of verses on renunciation, but also for 
another two centuries, one of which was given over to 
love and the second to morals (p. 307). Besides, even in 
the treatment of sex in the Sringdra-Sataka (stanzas 51- 
52, 99-100), the poet did not forget the duality or 
polarism of human personality. He was conscious 
as much of the spiritual in man as of the sexual. His 
“whole duty of man” was oriented not only to the 
sensuous elements in life but also to the moral or so¬ 
cial obligations as well as to the super-sensual. 

The same all-round view of the aesthetic psyche 
is accordingly mirrored forth in Indian treatises on 
poetics. In Dasa-riipa, a treatise of the sixth century 
on ten forms of drama, it is expressly stated that the 
themes of art are almost unnumbered, because rasa 
or sentiment cari be conveyed among mankind by 
almost any and everj'^ treatment (IV, 90). It is implied 
that dramatists do not have to observe any taboo in 
the treatment of manners and emotions. Creative 
India’s imagination and intelligence could not but 
be multiform and all-embracing. 
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The PurdmSj Epics and Tantras 

Each one of the eighteen Purdnas is an Encyclo¬ 
paedia Indica. Economics, politics, law, social phi¬ 
losophy, and morals constitute therefore a great part 
of this literature, A very substantial portion of 
these texts may be taken to have come into shape by 
the time of the Guptas.^ 

The Matsya Purdna brings the dynastic history 
to the fall of the Andhras about 236 A.c. Tn the 
Vdyu, Brahmanda, Visnu and Bhdgavat Purdnas the 
narrative is carried down to the exploits of the Gup¬ 
tas previous to the digvijaya (world-conquest) by 
Samundragupta, say, 335 a.c. As the original autho¬ 
rity for the Matsya and the Vdyu is known to be the 
Bhavisya Purdna, this last is considered to be the 
foundation of the entire Purdnic tradition. The 
Bhavisya must have been in existence by 250 
A.c. 

The Bhavisya Purdna is, it is said, the oldest only 
in so far as the dynastic lists are concerned. But many 
of the other Purdnas “must be considerably older.” 
The Purdnas in the form of definite texts existed in 
the days of Kautalya, i.e., the fourth century b.c. as 
authoritative works.^ 

Some of the Purdnas, traces of which are not to 
be found today must have been known to Gautama 
(c 550 B.c.) and Apastamba (c 450 b.c.) authors or 
compilers of DharmasdstrasP 

1 G. S. Bose; Purana-Pravela (Calcutta, 1934). 

* F. E. Pargiter; The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age (London, 1913), Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (London, 
1922). 

* Winternitz: Geschichte der Indischen Literatur, vol. I. (Leip2ig, 
1909) pp. 441, 445, 431-480. 
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The more important Purdnas came into their pre¬ 
sent shape by the beginning of the sixth century a.c. 
They may have been brought together for the first 
time a few centuries earlier. And of course, the 
traditions contained in the Purdnas could be older by 
many centuries. 

The order in which the eighteen Purdnas are al¬ 
most uniformly mentioned is given below: i. Brahma^ 
2. Padwa, 3. VisnUy 4. Vdyu^ 5. Bhdgavat, 6. 
Ndrada, 7. Markandeya, 8. Agni, 9. Bhavisya, 10. 
Brahmavaivarta, ii. Pimga, 12. Vardha, 13. Skanda, 
14. Vdmana^ 15. Kurma, 16. Matsya, 17. Garuda, 
18. Brahmdnda. 

The most important single event of Hindu cul¬ 
ture under the Gupta Empire or lin the age of Kali¬ 
dasa is the recasting, reinterpretation and final redac¬ 
tion of most of the great Purdnas. These are the same 
texts which for over fifteen hundred years have remain¬ 
ed virtually the Bibles of the people for social ethics 
and civic sense. It is to be understood that like the 
Dhar/mddstras, the Purdna also have been worked 
upon from generation to generation. It is im.pos- 
sible to establish a single tlate for an entire Purdna. 
Every chapter, sometimes every section will h.ive 
to be dated on its own internal and external evidences. 

It is during this period that the two great epics, 
the MahdbhdratA and the Kdmdyana, were compiled 
in the final form.^ Their value in politics, law, eco- 

^ The Adiparvam of the Mababharata has been for the first time 
critically edited by V. S. Sukthankar for the Bhandarkar Oriei»- 
tal Research Institute (Poona 1933), with the cooperation of Shri- 
mant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, R. D. Karmarkar, A. B. Paranjpye, 
V. R. Rajavade, N. B. Utgikar, P. L. Vaidya, V. P. Vaidya, M. 
Winternitz, R. Zimmermann and others. 
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nomics, and morals etc. is immense.^ Nothing is more 
characteristic of the literature, art and social philosophy 
of hydra-headed creative India than these two epical 
encyclopaedias. 

Some of the Hindu creations in poetry have re¬ 
ference to the goddesses as inspirers of courage and 
hope. From the Great Mother or Mother Goddess 
of the Indus Valley epochs (c 3500-3000 b.c.) down 
to our own Durga-cult and Kali-cult of today the tra¬ 
dition of the Hindu race as the inventor of such female 
divinities or as the creator of the Eternal Feminine 
as the Mother Divine is a constant feature in aesthe¬ 
tics and social psychology. During certain periods 
these creations constituted the speciality of the 
Tantra literature.^ A Tantric invocation for strength 
to the Diety as Female principle would show that 
Mother-cult is in Hindu poetry a euphemism for enei- 
gism, the worship of Sakti. One of the prayers is 
worded as follows (Avalon’s version): 

“May Thy sword glittering in Thy hands. 
Besmear’d with the blood and fat of Asuras 
(Titans) as with mire, 

^ E. W. Hopkins : “The Social and Military Position of 
the Ruling Caste in Ancient India as Represented by the 
Sanskrit Epic” (^Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1889); 
The Great 'Epic of India (New Haven, 1920); J.J. Meyer : 
Das Weib im altindischen Epos (Leipzig, 1915). Like Hillcbrandt, 
Meyer also is a humanist. See his Dasakumaracharita (1905) 
and Das altindische Buch vom Welt-md Staatsleben (1926). To 
the same group belongs C. Formichi: GlTndiani e la loro sciemta 
politica (Bologna 1899), Salus Populi (Turin 1908), “Pensicro e 
Azione nell’India antica” {Kivista Italiana di Sociologia, Rome, 
1914). 

2 Avalon; Tantra of the Great Liberation (transl. from Sans¬ 
krit, London), Hymns to the Goddess (London, 1913), Principles 
of Tantra (London), VoL 1 . (1914) Vol. 11 . (1916). 
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Be for US welfare: 

Ob, Chandika ! to thee we bow. 

Oh, Mother, who hast shown Thyself in many forms, 
Who else than Thee is able to achieve 
That destruction of the great Asuras, 

Enemies of righteousness. 

Which Thou hast wrought today ? 

Queen of the Universe art Thou and its guardian; 

In the form of the universe art Thou its maintainer; 

By the Lords of the universe art Thou worshipped. 

They its supporters have great devotion to Thee. 

Oh, Devi be gracious; 

Ever protect us from the fear of enemies. 

As Thou hast just now saved us by the slaughter 

of the Asuras. 

Make cease at once the sins of the whole world 

And the great dangers which come of all portents.” 

Verily, life is a grand war in Indian estimation. 
And yet this conception of the “armageddon” of 
life is not a Hindu patent. “Thus we half-men strug¬ 
gle”, says Robert Browning. And the Siegfrieds of 
the Nibelmigenlied, c.g., of Ilcbbel’s plays and Wagner’s 
operas, are Browningite in their obstinately aggressive 
individuality. Whitman also sings : 

“Knowest thou not there is but one theme for 
ever-enduring bards, 

And that is the theme of war, the fortune of 

battles. 

The making of perfect soldiers?” 

Nor in Hindu works of literary criticism, e.g., 
in Visvanatha’s Sahitya Darpam (Mirror of Literature) 
will the reader of Clark’s Yinropean Theories of the Drama 
find something characteristically Oriental. The 
difinitions of poetry, for instance, as discussed by the 
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Indian rhetorician will appear to be but chips from 
the block quite assimilable to those with which the 
West was familiar from Plato to Sidney. The doc¬ 
trine that in poetry pain is transmuted into pleasure, 
as, for instance, in the “tragedy” of the Kdmdjana, 
indicates at least that in the analysis of rasas the Hindu 
psychologists were not following a scientific willow- 
the-wisp.^ 

Altogether, in these motifs and ideals of creative 
India what else do we see except the “phrases” in a 
continuous “thematic” development, to use an ex¬ 
pression from modern music, of the yearning after 
fire, energy, life? And is this fire-hunger, energy- 
hunger exclusively Hindu? This is “human, all-too 
human,” as Nietzsche would remark. 

Kdmaprasdda and Kdmakrsna 

Not every Mother-worshipper or Tantrist sings in 
the strain described above. There was Ramaprasada in 
the eighteenth century in whose “Malsi” songs addressed 
to Kali we encounter the genuine devotee’s concentra¬ 
tion on the “inner self,” the purification of thoughts 
and actions. Rituals, pilgrimages and all the exter¬ 
nal paraphernalia of religious life are held as of hardly 
any worth in this kind of thought. It is this type of 
positivism as embodied in attention to individual 
character that is the most marked feature of Hindu 
folk-morality. 

A modern Tantrist, Ramakrsna (1836-86), devo¬ 
tee as he is of the Divine Mother, strikes quite another 
note in his messages.^ “As the same sugar”, says he 
(N0.690), “may be made into various figures of birds 

^ Mitra: Sahitya Darpana, pp. 45-44. 

® The Teachings of Sri Kamakrishna (Advaita Ashrama, Maya- 
vati and Calcutta, 1954). 
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and beasts, so one sweet Divine Mother is worshipped 
in various climes and ages under various names and 
forms. Different creeds are but different paths to 
reach her.” 

It is to be understood that indifferentism to ex¬ 
ternals as well as the appreciation of other faiths, in 
one word, the toleration of evcty form, positive or 
negative, in matters religious and spiritual, have come 
down from the earliest times to our own days. This 
explains why it is extremely difficult for the expon¬ 
ents of new faiths to conquer Hindu India with mess¬ 
ages alleged to be unknown to the Hindus. In spite 
of the thousand and one rites and ceremonies atten¬ 
ded with the folk-religion or folk-religions of the 
Hindus the unity of the Godhead furnishes the bed¬ 
rock of popular intelligence and “collective conscience” 
as understood by Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl and Bougie. 

The positivism of Ramaprasada is continued by 
Ramakrsna also. “Travel to all the four quarters 
of the earth”, says this Master of the middle of the 
nineteenth century in a categorical manner (N0.663), 
“you will find nothing (no true religion) anywhere. 
Whatever there is, is here (he said, pointing to his 
heart)”. 

It is wrong to believe that all this is much too 
high a philosophy or metaphysics for the people who 
are used to the folk-gods, folk-rituals and folk-festi¬ 
vals. Should religious reform or social reform be 
said to imply insistence less on the forms of religion, 
images, conventions, etc. and more on its spirit, such 
reforms have been propagated in India all through 
the ages for the folk in folk-language and by the per¬ 
sons born and bred among the folk. Ramaprasada 
and Ramakrsna are but two of the modern exponents 
of this norm-<r//^/-reform in Hindu folk-spirituality. 
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SECTION 2. 

THE FINE ARTS AND ART-TECHNIQUES OF INDIA 
Kalidasa as Art-Critic 

In Kalidasa’s play, Sakamtald (fifth century A.c.), 
we have among the dramatis personae Anusuya, a 
damsel of the hermitage, who is skilled in painting. 
Besides, a considerable portion of Act VI. Sc. II is 
a study in art criticism. It introduces us to some of 
the themes of the Hindu painters, their methods of 
execution, and the aesthetic taste of the spectators. 

King Dusyanta has through inadvertence dismissed 
his wife Sakuntala from the palace. He soon per¬ 
ceives his mistake and becomes lovesick. A picture 
of Sakuntala is then painted. The king hopes to de¬ 
rive some relief from this likeness. 

a maid mth a tablet) 

Maid. Your Majesty, here is the picture of our lady. 
{She produces the tablet) 

King {^a:(ing at it). It is a beautiful picture. See. 

A graceful arch of brows above great eyes; 

Lips bathed in darting, smiling light that flies 
Reflected from white teeth; a mouth as red 
As red karkandhu-imiv, love’s brightness shed 
O’er all her face in bursts of liquid charm— 
The picture speaks, with living beauty warm. 

Clown {looking at it). The sketch is full of sweet 
meaning. 

My eyes seem to stumble over its uneven surface. 
What more can I say? I expect to sec it come to life, 
and I feel like speaking to it. 

Mi^rake^i. The king is a clever painter. I seem to 
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see the dear girl before me. 

King, My friend. 

What in the picture is not fair. 

Is badly done; 

Yet something of her beauty there, 

I feel, is won. 

{Sighing) 

I treated her with scorn and loathing ever; 

Now o’er her pictured charms my heart will burst. 

Clown. There are three figures in the picture, and 
they are all beautiful. 

Which one is the lady Sakuntala? 

King. Which one do you think? 

Clown {observing closely). I think it is the one, 
leaning against the creeper which she has just sprink¬ 
led. Her face is hot and the flowers are dropping 
from her hair; for the ribbon is loosened. Her arms 
droop like weary branches; she has loosened her girdle, 
and she seems a little fatigued. This, I think, is the 
lady Sakuntala; the others are her friends. 

King. You are good at guessing. Besides, here 
are proofs of my love. 

See where discolorations faint 
Of loving handling tell; 

And here the swelling of the paint 
Shows where my sad tears fell, 

Chaturika, I have not finished the backgiound. 
Go, get the brushes. 


Clown. What are you going to add? 
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Mi^rakeSi. Surely, every spot that the dear girl 
loved. 

King. Listen, my friend. 

The stream of Malini, and on its sands 
The swan-pairs resting; holy foot-hiU lands 
Of great Himalaya’s sacred ranges, where 
The yaks are seen; and under trees that bear 
Bark hermit-dresses on their branches high, 
A doe that on the buck’s horn rubs her eye. 

And another ornament that Sakuntala loved I 
have forgotten to paint. 


The iVm-blossom, fastened o’er her ear. 
Whose stamens brush her cheek; 

The lotus-chain like autumn moonlight soft 
Upon her bosom meek. 

Clown. But why docs she cover her face with 
fingers lovely as the pink water-lily? 

She seems frightened. (He looks more closely). 

I see. Here is a bold, bad bee. He steals 
honey, and so he flies to her lotus-face. 

King. Sting that dear lip, O bee, with cruel power. 
And you shall be imprisoned in a flower. 

Clown. Well, he doesn’t seem afraid of your 
dreadful punishment. 

King. Will he not go, though I warn him? 

Clown, (aloud) It is only a picture, man.” 
(Ryder’s version.) 

There is no touch of pessimism, idealism, or 
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subjectivism in all these remarks and suggestions. 
A modern lover examining the photo or oil-painting of 
his darling could not be more realistic. 

Docs this conversation open up to us a society 
of ascetics or Yogins waiting for Divine illumination 
to evolve silpa (art) out of the nco-Platonic “medita¬ 
tion” or the Hindu Dhydna? or does it make the India 
of the fifth century a cognate of the modern world 
in its matter-of-fact grasp of the realities of flesh and 
blood? 

It is really a specimen of creative India’s posi¬ 
tivism that Kalidasa, the Shakespeare or Goethe of 
Hindu literature, has furnished in this bit of discussion 
in pictorial art. Wc feel how profound humanists 
the Hindu audiences were in their outlook, how non- 
mystical in their views and criticism in regard to 
Cbitra-laksam (i.e. “marks” of a painting). 

The Perspectives of World-Art 

And yet F.uropcan and vVmerican scholars as 
well as their Asian paraphrasers have tried to discover 
and demonstrate an alleged “Oriental” pessimism 
in the arts and crafts of crc.itive India. It is generaly 
held that the inspiration of Hindu painters and sculp¬ 
tors is totally different from that of the Western. 
The images and pictures executed by the artists of 
India arc believed to have been the products of Yoga^ 
of an ultra-meditative consciousness. They are said 
to reveal a much,too subjective or idealistic tempera¬ 
ment. Further, they are all alleged to be religious 
or mythological in theme. 

Comparative art-history would indicate, how¬ 
ever, that Hindu plastic art or drawing, designing, 
colour-composition etc. has not been the handmaid 
of theology to a far greater extent than the classical 
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and medieval works of Europe. We may at once 
ask the following questions: Is it not Greek mytho¬ 
logy that we see embodied in the sculptures of Phidias? 
Similarly are not the Catholic and Russian paintings 
mere aids to the popularization of the Bible stories? 
Indeed, art has long been more or less “illustrative” 
of history, legends, traditions, and myths both in the 
East and the West, 

The world does not know much of the Greek 
paintings. But we know the legends in the drawings 
on the Greek vases of the fifth century b.c. In one 
the serpent is being strangled by Heracles, almost as if 
the hydra Kaliya is being quelled by Krisna. In another 
Theseus is fighting the Amazons; and in a third Gor¬ 
gon is pursuing Perseus or Kadmos killing the dragon. 
What else are the themes of the medieval Vurdna- 
painters? And Hindus whose infancy is nurtured on 
the stories and paintings of the Kdmdjana will easily 
remember familiar scenes in the coloured terra cottas 
of Hellas which portray, for instance, a Paris in the 
act of leading away Helen, or the parting of Hector 
and Andromache. 

It may be confidently asserted, besides, that the 
spiritual atmospheie of the Gothic cathedrals of the 
thirteenth century with their soul-inspiring sculptures 
in alabaster and bronze has not been surpassed in the 
architecture of the East. The pillars at Chartres with 
has reliefs of images and flowers could be bodily trans¬ 
ported to the best religious edifices of Hindustan. 
The elongated virgin at the Cathedral Notre Dame 
of Paris is almost as conventionalized as a Korean 
Kwannon. The representation of virtues and vices 
on the portal of the Saviour at the Amiens Cathedral 
suggests the moralising in woodwork on the walls 
of Nikko in Japan. And scenes from the passion 
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on the tympanum at Strassburg or from the Last Judg¬ 
ment on the tympanum of the north door in the Cathe¬ 
dral at Paris are oriented to the same psychological 
background as the has reliefs depicting incidents in 
the holy career of Buddha with which the Stupas 
(mounds) of Central India make us familiar, or of the 
Dalai Lama on the surface of the marble pagoda at 
Peking. 

Further, it may be asked, can any Classicist ration¬ 
ally declare that the Greek y\pollos are not the crea¬ 
tions of subjective, the so-called jogic or meditative 
experience? In what respects are the figures of the 
the Hindu Buddhas and Sivas more idealistic? Poly- 
kleitos, for instance, dealt with abstract humanity, 
ideals, or “airy nothings” in the same sense as the 
artists of the Gupta period (a. c. 300-600) or Dhiman 
and Vitapala of the Pala period (780-1173) in India. 
Nowhere has a sculptured image, has relief, or coloured 
drawing been completely “photographic”. Art as 
such is bound to be interpretive or rather originative; 
and identification of the artist’s self with his theme 
is the sine qua non of all creative elan, in science as in 
art. 

We have to recognize, moreover, that saints 
and divinities are not the exclusive themes of art work 
in India. Hindu art has flourished in still life, social 
{genre), natural, plant, and animal studies as well. 
The avoidance of the nude in the early Christian art 
of Europe has its replica in the East. Physical beauty 
was not more often a taboo in Hindu art-psychology 
than in the Western. The dignity of the flesh has 
left its stamp on India’s water colours, gouache pain¬ 
tings, and stone and bronze. 

Even the figures of the Hindu gods and god¬ 
desses are to be perceived as projections of the human 
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personality. The medieval Rajput paintings of the 
Radlia-Krisna cycle and the Siva-Durga cycle can 
have but one secular appeal to all mankind. Accor¬ 
dingly we arc not surprised to find in Dhananjaya the 
medieval dramaturgist’s Dasa-nlpa the dictum that 
anything and everything can be the theme of art (IV. 
90, Haas’s transl.) 

Lastly, can one forget that the conditions of life 
that produced the Byzantine and Italian masterpieces 
were almost similar to the milien (economic and socio¬ 
religious including court patronage and guild con¬ 
trol) under which flourished the celebrated Ajanta 
painters and Bharhut sculptors? Foi, in the Middle 
Ages in Asia as in Europe the church, the temple 
or the vibdra (monastery) was the school, the art-gallery, 
and the museum; the priests and monks were painters, 
poets, calligraphists and pedagogues; and the Scrip¬ 
tures constituted the whole encyclopaedia. And if today 
it is possible for the Western mind to appreciate Fra 
Angelico, Massaccio, and Giotto, it cannot honestly 
ignore the great masters of the Hindu styles, especially 
in view of the fact that the works of the Oriental 
medievals are not more “ imperfect ” in technique 
according to modern ideas than those of their Occidental 
fellow-artists. 

The fundamental identity of artistic inspiration 
between the East and the West, allowing for the differ¬ 
ences in schools and epochs in each, is incidentally 
home out by coincidences in social life for which art¬ 
work is responsible. Thus, the interior, nave and 
aisles of the Buddhist cave temples do not impress 
an observer with any feelings different from those 
evoked by the early Christian churches and Norman 
Cathedrals. The towers and contours of the twelfth 
century Romanesque Cathedral at Fily and the sixteenth 
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century Gothic structure at Orleans have the ensemble, 
so to say, of the gopurams of Southern India. And 
the Gothic tapestries representing the hunting scenes 
of a Duke of Burgundy suggest at the very 'first sight 
the aspects of medieval Hindu castles and the figures 
and head-dresses of the Indo-Saracenic Moghul styles. 

It may sometimes be difficult for a non-Hindu 
fully to appreciate the images and paintings of India 
because their conventions and motifs are so peculiarly 
Hindu. Exactly the same difficulty arises with regard 
to Western art. Who but a Christian can find inspi¬ 
ration in a iMSt Slipper or a Holy Iramily or a God divi¬ 
ding light from darkness} For that matter, even the 
Heneid would be uninielligible to the modern Fur- 
American lovers of poetry unless they made it a point 
to study Roman lustory. Nay, a well-educated Jew 
may naturally fail to respond to the sentiments in the 
Divine Comedy or Signorelli’s Scenes from Dante. All 
these difficulties refer to the subject matter, the theme, 
the legend, the history. 

But the difficulties of appreciation by foreigners 
do not make an art-work necessarily “local” or racial. 
It may stiU be universal in its appeal and ihorouglily 
humanistic. There are hardly any people who in 
modern limes can enter into ihe spirit of the Ka sta¬ 
tues which stand by the sarcophagi in the cave tombs 
of the Pharaohs. And yet how' essentially akin to 
modern mankind were the Egyptians if we can depend 
on the evidencea of their letters! A Kii is described 
in one of the inscriptions thus: “He was an exceptional 
man; wise, learned, displaying true moderation of 
mind, distinguishing the wise man from the fool; a 
father to the unfortunate, a mother to the motherless, 
the terror to the cruel, the protector cjf the disinherited, 
the defender of the oppressed, the husband of the 
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widow, the refuge of the orphan.” There is no gap 
in fundamental humanity between the men and women 
of today and the race that could write such an epitaph, 
in spite of the fact that many of its conventions and 
usages seem entirely meaningless at the present time. 

The student of foreign literature has specially to 
qualify himself in order that he may understand the 
unfamiliar idioms of its language and the peculiar 
turns of expression. No other qualification is demanded 
in modern men and women for an appreciation of 
the old and distant carvdngs, statuettes, drawings, 
figures, has reliefs etc. The chief desideratum is really 
an honest patience with the racial modes and para¬ 
phernalia of foreign art. 

With this elernentry preparation the Occidental 
connoisseur should be able to say about Hindu sculp¬ 
tures and paintings what Max Weber, the American 
“futurist,” writes about all antiques in his essay on 
“Tradition and Now.” “Whether we have changed 
or not,” says he, “I believe, in spite of all the mani¬ 
festos to the contrary, in whatever tongue they be 
written or spoken, that the antiques wdll live as long 
as the sun shines, as long as there is mother and child, 
as long as there are seasons and climes, as long as 
there is life and death, sorrow and joy” {Essays on Art). 

Painting in Sanskrit Literature 

In Sukra-nlti, a Hindu sociological treatise, we 
read a few injunctions against the construction of 
human images. We are told that “the images of gods, 
even if deformed, are for the good of men. But the 
images of men, even if well formed, are never for 
human good.” Sukra’s generally recognized dictum 
seems to be that “the images of gods yield happiness 
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to men, and lead to heaven; but those of men lead 
away from heaven and yield grief.” (Ch. IV. Sec. iv 
lines 134-158). 

Verses of a similar import from the Silpa-sdstras 
(treatises on arts and crafts) may be used as texts by 
those who want to prove the wholly non-secular char¬ 
acter of Hindu art. But such art-critics would commit 
the same fallacy as those psychologists who formulate 
the race-ideal of the entire Hindu population of all 
ages on the strength of a few sayings of Sakya the 
Buddha and other moralists. In spite of Sukra, 
Hindus have had sculptures of human beings in 
the streets and public places, has reliefs of warrior- 
kings on coins, and paintings of men and women on 
the walls of their houses, palaces and art galleries. 
Secular art was an integral part of their common life. 
Imagery and similes from the worldly paintings and 
sculptures are some of the stock-in-trade embellish¬ 
ments of every literary work, e.g., poetry, fiction, drama, 
in India. 

We have already seen K^idasa’s Dusyanta as a 
painter of his lady. In Subandhu’s prose romance, 
Vdsavadattd (sixth century a.c.), there is a description 
of the Vindhya mountain. One of the objects men¬ 
tioned is the lion “with his sinewy frame, and now 
rising high behind and now before.” And the author 
is at once led to think of the scene as a possible theme 
of painting. Thus (in Gray’s version) 

“His ears, erect, in sudden onslaught skilled. 
His mane astart, and jaws all hideous. 

His stiffened tail high-waving in the breeze,— 
No artist could portray this awful beast 
What time he croucheth on the mighty brow 
Of some great elephant, shrill trumpeting 
Adown the lonely dells of Vindhya’s mount.” 
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Painting was an accomplishment of the literary 
women. The box of paints, canvas, pencil, tapestry, 
and picture-frames are referred to in Chdrndatta, Clay 
Cart, Kagh»-vamsa, Uttara-rdma-charita and KddambarL 
All these references apply to mundane paintings. In 
Vdsavdattd, again, Pataliputra (Patna) is described as a 
city of which the conspicuous objects arc the statues, 
which adorn the white-washed houses. 

It is almost a convention with the heroes and 
heroines of Hindu literature to speak of the faces of 
their beloved as “pictures fixed on the walls of the 
heart.” This cojiceit occurs even in Krisnamisra’s 
morality play, Prabodhu-chandrodaya (eleventh century). 

In Subandhu’s romance the heroine Vasavdatta 
is seen by Kandarapaketu in a dream. She “was a 
picture, as it were, on the wall of life. And when 
he awoke he embraced the sky, and with outstretched 
arms cried to his beloved, as if she were painted in 
in the heavens, graven on his eyes, and carven on his 
heart.” Kandarpaketu goes to sleep “ looking on 
that most dear one as if limned by the pencil of fancy 
on the tablet of his heart.” 

Similarly Vasavadatta thinks of Kandarpaketu 
“as if he were carven on her heart .... as if he were 
engraved there, inlaid, riveted.” She exclaims to 
one of her maidens: “Trace in a pi^Ture the thief of 
my thoughts.” And “over and over thinking thus, 
as if he were painted on the quarters and subquarters 
(of the sky), as if he were engraved on the cloud, as 
if he were reflected in her eye, she painted him in a 
picture as if he had been seen before.” 

The joy of life in all its manifestations is the one 
grand theme of all Hindu art. It is futile to approach 
the sculptors and painters of India with the notion 
of finding a typically Hindu message in them. The 
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proper method should be to watch how far and in what 
manner the artist has achieved his ends as artist; i,e. 
as manipulator of forms and colors, as creator.” 
Interpretation of life, or “criticism of life” may¬ 
be postulated of every great worker in ink, bronze, 
or clay, whether in the East or in the West. The only 
test of a masterpiece, however, is ultimately furnished 
by the questions: “Is it consistent in itself? Does 
this handiwork of man add to the known types of tlie 
universe? Has it extended the bounds of creation?”^ 

Human ideals are the same all the world overt 
One piece of art in India may be superior to another 
in Europe, and vice versa. But this superiority is not 
necessarily a superiority in art-ideal or race-genius. It 
has to be credited to tl ie individual gifts of the master 
in workmanship, or perhaps to the group-psychology 
of a creative epoch. There is but one world-measure 
for all human energy. And since neither the Eastern 
nor the Western evolution can be summed up in single 
shibboleths, types, or schools, it would be absurd to 
try to appraise Indian experience solely in terms of 
the aesthetics that found one of its most powerful 
expressions in the art-theory of the Young Germany 
as represented by Qjrnelius, Overbeck, Schiller and 
others (cf. Schiller’s l^se of the Chorus'). 

Moghul Portraits 

Till recently Moghul painting had been regarded 
as Persian painting, imported into India by Moghul 
rulers.2 But critical researches have shown the folly 

^ See the present author’s “Aesthetics of Young India,” “So¬ 
cial philosophy in Aesthetics,” and “A German Annual of x\sian 
Art” in Yaipam (Calcutta, 1922, 1924 and 1927). 

* Adapted from O. C. Ganguly’s lecture at Patna, reported in 
the Amrita Ba^ar Pa/r/ka, Calcutta, 2) September i9J5- 
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of that belief. No doubt, in the beginning, Indian 
artists imitated the Persian style of painting, but they 
had too much of individuality to remain long under 
that influence. They soon asserted a style of their 
own, and established a school which was quite 
different from Persian painting in temper and outlook. 
The Persian style was more decorative than realistic; 
it was conventional in line and background, and flat 
in treatment. The Indian school was more realistic 
and comparatively free from artificiality. 

It is not accurate to assert that the Indo-Persian 
school of painting was initiated during the Moghul 
period. There are paintings which show that In¬ 
dian artists had contact with Persian artists a few cen¬ 
turies earlier than the reign of Akbar. Yet such ex¬ 
amples are very rare, and a systematic development 
of Moghul painting can be traced from the reign of 
Akbar, before whom there had been no strong organi¬ 
zation of painters. It is Akbar who founded the im¬ 
perial studio, and brought together the artists of the two 
schools. Eastern and Western. The former flourished 
in Gwalior, Nand Gwalior being the prominent artist 
of this school, and the latter in Gujarat, the prominent 
among the artists of this school being Bhim Gujarati 
and Shankar Gujarati. But whatever the origin of 
these artists, there is no doubt that they left a large 
number of illustrated books. The most important 
of the paintings of these days were: March of Ba- 

bar after the battle of Panipatf ‘'The Birth Celebration of 
Humajunf “The Siege of Chitor*’ “A Scene from Hitopa- 
deJa,” which had been rendered into Persian. 

Portraiture was the most distinguishing feature oi 
Moghul painting. At the beginning it was imitated 
from Bokharah, but Indian artists soon established 
a school of their own. Persian painting had been 
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little interested in individuality, and therefore, por¬ 
traiture had not been encouraged. But the artists 
of the Moghul period were mai^y interested in por¬ 
traying princes, their hunts and courts. Thus Mo¬ 
ghul painting came to acquire a highly historical value. 

The school founded by Akbar did not attain per¬ 
fection in his own reign but in the reign of Jahangir. 
One very notable thing was that there were 41 Hindu 
artists, and seven Mohammedans, and all of them ren¬ 
dered contemporary life with remarkable faithfulness. 
The most interesting pictures of the period were the 
portraits of Malik Anwar and of Raja Man Singh. 
Zoological painting was taken up by Mansur whose 
fine artistic sense inspired many others to imitate him. 
The pictures of ducks, cranes, camel fights and elephant 
fights served the purpose of artistic refinement as 
also of records of history, showing that the princes 
took interest in camel fight and elephant fight just as 
the Spanish emperors took interest in bull fight. 

At this point Moghul painting had passed its 
meridian. Some new traits were introduced. The 
paintings of court scenes not only manifested charm and 
elegance, but also ornament and grandeur. Khushkhat 
(calligraphy and drawing) attained perfection in this 
period and animal painting also maintained its reputation. 

With Aurang2eb’s accession to the throne Mo¬ 
ghul painting began to decline, but it did not die al¬ 
together. In spite of his puritanical prejudices, Aur- 
angzeb employed a very skilled artist to paint the 
weekly condition' of Prince Morad, whom the king 
had imprisoned in Gwalior jail. It was, however, 
in this reign that art began to be decentralised. The 
fashion set by the Imperial court was imitated by chiefs 
and kings, ramifications existing in Hyderabad, Bija- 
pur and other provinces. 
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Owing to strict purdah the harem was inacces¬ 
sible to the artists. Actual portraits were, therefore, 
rare. There was, however, one lady artist who execut¬ 
ed some pictures. There were yet portraits of queens, 
princesses, and dancing girls, most of which, though 
imaginary, showed that at least some of the painters 
had intimate acquaintance with harem life, which they 
depicted, as one of ease, luxury, and idleness. 

Moghul painting also commingled with Rajput 
painting. The latter was quite different in temper 
and inspiration. Aloghul painting was secular and 
interpreted individual life. It was not interested in 
the idealisation of life. It gave a refined representa¬ 
tion of life, which was splendid but superficial; yet 
in portraiture it was a success. The figures in Rajput 
miniature, of the period after this contact, were not 
actual, but idealised pictures. For instance, the Papiha- 
ragini was suggestive of mystery, a work entirely 
removed from the senses. The dress and background 
indicated Moghul influence, while the decorative trees 
were reminiscent of Persian style. 

Moghul painting was not idealistic nor was it ro¬ 
mantic. It was confined to the lives of the princes, and 
was far away from the general culture of the people. 
It recorded passing events, never took deep root in 
the soil of Indian thought, and only remained on the 
verge of it. Yet it furnished a cinematographic re¬ 
presentation of the events of the Moghul period, and 
was also a brilliant episode in the history of Indian 
painting, 

Indian Art-Principles in the Interpretations by 
Kodin, Van Gogh and Gat gin 

“Modern” is the term that seems to have been 
monopolized by the artists who claim Cezanne as 
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their inspirer. And yet in this modernism Old India’s 
paintings and sculptures have been a stimulating force. 

The plastic art-creations at Bharhut and the 
frescoes at 7\janta constitute in stone and colour, as 
we have indicated, the poetry of the whole gamut 
of human emotions from “the ape and tiger” to the 
“god-in-man.” The encyclopaedic humanism of Hindu 
art is indeed comparable only to the comprehen¬ 
sive secularism in the painted bas reliefs of ancient 
Egyptian hill-caves and the stately kakemonos of 
the Chinese masters. While the message of the artists 
and craftsmen of India is thus universal as the man of 
flesh and blood, they developed certain peculiarities 
in the technique and mode of expression which “he 
that runs may read”. 

The most prominent characteristic of Hindu sculp¬ 
tures and paintings is what may be called the “dance- 
form”. We sec the figures, c.g., Siva, the prince of 
dancers, or Krisna the flute-player, in action, doing 
something, in the supple movement of limbs. Lines 
of graccfol motion, the play of geometric contours, 
the ripple of forms, the flowing rhythm of bends and 
and joints in space would arrest the eye of every ob¬ 
server of the bronzes, water-colors, and gouache works 
in India. Another characteristic that cannot fail to 
be noticed is the elimination of details, the suppression 
of minuter individualities, on the one hand, and on 
the other, the occasional elongation of limbs, tlie exag¬ 
geration of features, etc. All this is brought about 
by the conscious improvising of a new “artistic ana¬ 
tomy” out of the natural anatomy known to the ex¬ 
act science of Ayurveda (medicine). In the swollen 
breasts, narrowed waists, bulky liips etc. of Late 
Minoan or Cretan {c. 1500 b.c.) works wliich bridged 
the gulf between the Pharaonic and the primitive 
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Hellenic arts we can see the analogues or replicas of 
some of the Hindu conventions. 

Leaving aside other characteristics, e.g., the 
absence of perspective, the grouping of color-masses, 
the free laisse:^ faire treatment of sentiments, and so 
forth, one can easily pick up the Hindu elements from 
modern French creations, for instance, the Cezannesque 
paintings and Rodin’s sculptures and drawings. 

Let us listen first to Rodin lecturing on the beau¬ 
ties of Venus of Melos. In the synthesis of the work of 
art, says he, the arms, the legs, count only when they 
meet in accordance with the planes that associate them 
in a same effect; and it is thus in nature, who cares 
not for our analytical description. The great artists 
proceed as nature composes and not as anatomy de¬ 
crees. They never sculpture any muscle, any nerve, 
and bone for itself; it is the whole at which they aim 
and which they express. It is this theorizing on sculp¬ 
ture that virtually underlies Hindu art work. 

Similarly, Vincent Van Gogh (1830-1890), the 
Dutch painter, who, if not in execution like Cezanne, 
has, at least in ideal, pioneered the new art movement 
of today, seems almost to have given the theory of 
Hindu art from the side of painting. Says he:^ “I 

should despair if my figures were correct; . 

I think Michaelangelo’s figures magnificent, even 
though the legs are certainly too long and the hips 

and the pelvis bones a little too broad.It is 

my most fervent desire to know how one can achieve 
such deviations from reality, such inaccuracies and 
such transfigurations, that come about by chance. 
Well, if you like, they are lies, but they are more valu¬ 
able than the real values.” 

1 A. M. Ludovici: The Letters of a Post-Impressionist. 
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Rodin was charged with the crime of being an 
“innovator” in art, for he introduced movement and 
action in statuary. His St. Jean Baptiste (1880) is a 
specimen in point, as also the interlaced figures like 
the Hand of God holding man and woman in embrace, 
Cupid and Psyche, Triton and Nereid, etc. In regard 
to this “new technique,” the representation of activity, 
we are told by Van Gogh that the “ancients did not 
feel this need.” “To render the peasant form at work 
is,” as he reiterates, “the peculiar feature, the very 
heart of modern art, and that is something which was 
done neither by the Renaissance painters nor the Dutch 
masters, nor by the Greeks.” 

It is thus clear why the theory and practice that 
seek “movement” in art-form, appreciate an “incor¬ 
rect” anatomy, and look upon arbitrary proportions 
not as distortions but rather as “restorations,” should 
find an affinity with the work of the Hindu masters. 
And the psychology of this “post-impressionist” 
atX-credo is perfectly natural, because like the previous 
pre-Raphaelitism and the still earlier romanticism, 
the new art-movement is essentially a revolt. It is 
a reaction against the academicians’ rule of thumb. 
It is born of a Bolshevistic desire to search for t uth 
and beauty from far and old. 

This latest revolution against the status quo of 
art was brought about when Gaugin, the French 
master, conceived “the truth that the modern European 
and his like all over the globe could not and must 
not be the type of the future. Anything rather than 
thatl Even black men and women were better than 
that,—cannibals, idolators, savages, anything!” 

Such being their article of faith, the contemporary 
artists of Eur-America have been seized by Wander¬ 
lust. Today they draw their inspiration from the 
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ancient Mexicans, Mayans, and other American-In- 
dians, from the Negro art of the Congo regions, from 
Karnak and Nineveh, from the Tanagras of Greece 
and the “primitives” of Italy. And they roll their 
eyes from “China to Peru.” Consequently the Bud¬ 
dhist, Saiva, Vaistiava, Moghul, and Rajput arts of 
the Hindus could not but have been requisitioned to 
enlarge the list of the new Ossians and Percy’s Keli- 
ques as whetters of the “futuristic” imagination in the 
Western world. 

And the creative art endeavours of Young India’s 
futurists are neither mere calls for “Back to the Past” 
nor harangues inciting to “Down with the West,” 
as superficial observers or professional spiritualita- 
rians would seem to read in the literary proclamations 
of the school. These are but the initial surgings of 
a dynamic lakti (energy) that had been pent up for a 
century or so,—in its sadhema (effort) towards achieving 
the assimilation of this cosmic neo-cclecticism of the 
modern world; so that a synthetic stage of cultural 
svardj (self-determination) may ultimately evolve, on 
which Asia will be enabled, as of old, freely to move 
and to strive, to un-make and to make, boldly to borrow 
and to lend as an independent unit in the bonrse of 
spiritual exchange, unhampered to struggle, to ex¬ 
perience, to live. 

Consult: A. K. Coomaraswamy : Mediaeval Sinhalese Art 
(London, 1908), Indian Craftsman (London, 1910), E. B. Havell: 
Indian Sculpture and Painting (London, 1908), Indian Architecture 
(London, i9z6), V. A. Smith: A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon (Oxford, 1911), H. Goetz: Hpochen der Indischen Kultstr 
(Leipzig, 1929),-R. Grousset: Ilistoire de Plixtreme-Orient (Paris, 
1929), Ph. Stern: “L’Art del’Inde” in L’Inde Antique et la Civi¬ 
lisation Indienne (Paris, 1933); P. K. Acharya: “The Origin of the 
Hindu Temple” and “The Aspect and Orientation in Hindu 
Architecture” (Indian Culture, Calcutta, July 1934, January 1933). 
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Section 5 

SOCIAL FORCES IN MEDIEVAL INDIAN POETRY 
Hindu Impacts on Islam 

During the period from the beginnings of the 
fourteenth to the end of the eighteenth century Hindu 
culture has to orient itself to two sets of foreign cul¬ 
tural agencies. The first are furnished by the Mos¬ 
lem milieu^ and the second by the European, especially, 
the Portuguese, Dutch, French and British. The 
seventeenth century may be taken to be the starting 
point of the influences from the European side. The 
virility of Hindu positivism is as manifest in these 
two milieux or under these two sets of “culture-con¬ 
tacts” as in the previous ones. 

The Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 15) philosophy of 
charaiveti (march on) corresponding to I’apiitude 
colonisatrice of Lasbax’s ha Cite Humaine (Vol. II. p. 
219) should appear to have continued unhampered 
even in the epoch of Moslem intercourse witn the 
Hindus. The tenacity of Hindu positivism made 
itself felt in Islamic circles. yVnd if there were 
no converts to formal Hinduism among the Mussal- 
mans there were at any rate signs of spiritual assimi¬ 
lation by them of the gifts of Hindu culture. The 
impacts of Hindu arts and sciences on the Mussalmans 
was considerable.^ 

It is not perhaps possible to say in this instance 
as in many others that “captive Greece captured Rome”. 
But there is no doubt that a large section of the Mus¬ 
salmans,—rulers, scholars, authors, and the public,— 
came to be Hinduized in morals, manners and senti¬ 
ments. 

^ See the section on Alberuni’s India (c 1030), supra, pp. 96-102. 
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Indianized Persian or Persianized Hindi evolved 
as Urdu in the fourteenth or even in the thirteenth 
century. Perhaps one of the first Urdu writers is 
Amir Khusru who flourished under the Khiljis (1290- 
1320) and is known to have died in 1325. 

The translation of Sanskrit works into Persian 
is at least as old as Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlak (1351- 
1388). It was on the strength of such translations 
that the Hindu physical sciences had a place in Dalail- 
i-Firuf^ Shahi\ a lengthy poem by Izzul-din Khalid. 

While, on the one hand, Sanskrit texts were being 
rendered into Persian and mainly through Moslem 
interest and under Moslem auspices it is significant 
to observe that Sanskrit works were being rendered 
into the spoken languages of the Indian people, — the 
vernaculars,—and this also through Moslem interest. 
The first translation of the Sanskrit Mabdbhdrata into 
Bengali, for instance, was accomplished under the 
order of king Nasir Shah (1282-1323). 

The translation of the Bbdgavata Purdm into Ben¬ 
gali by Maladhar Basu was done under the orders of 
Husain Shah (1493-1318). Paragal Khan, a gene¬ 
ral of this ruler, as well as Paragal’s son, Chhuti Khan, 
are famous in Bengal as inspirers of the Bengali trans¬ 
lation of portions of the Mahdhbdrata by Kavindra 
Parame^vara and Sri Karana Nandi.^ 

Hindu-Moslem rapprochement was thus in evidence 
in pre-Moghul India. The movement got a fillip 

Maathirul-Umara vol. II. p. 190, in M. Z. Siddiqi: “The 
•Services of the Muslims to Sanskrit Literature” {Calcutta Review, 
February 1933). 

®D. C. Sen: History of Bengali "Language and Literature (Gil- 
cutta, 1911) pp. 10-12, 14; N. N. Law : The Promotion of Learning 
in India during Muhammadan Rule by Muhammadans (London, 1916) 
pp. 107-111, 185-186. 
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under the Moghuls. The translation bureau of Akbar 
the Great published Persian renderings of the Mahd~ 
hhdratci, the Kdmdjana, the Gitd, the Atharva Veda, 
the Yogavdsistha, the Mahesamahdmnda, the Harivamh 
and other Sanskrit works. Hindu texts had another 
great Moslem patron in Prince Dara Shikoh (1614- 
1659), the eldest brother of Aurangzib or rather the 
eldest son of Shah Jahan (1628-1659). The transla¬ 
tion and in certain instances the retranslation of the 
Vedas into Persian was undertaken on account of the 
interest of Dara Shikoh. 

With the help of Benares Pandits Dara Shikoh 
is known to have translated several Hindu philo¬ 
sophical works into Persian. In 1657 was readv Sirr- 
ul-Asrar (The Secret of Secrets). This is the title of 
his rendering of the Upanisads. He was the transla¬ 
tor also of the Gltd, the Yogavdsistha, the Rdmdyana etc. 
His attempt to reconcile Sufism and Hindu pan¬ 
theism found shape in the work Majima-td Bahrain 

Interest in Hindu prosody, Kan/asdstra, Alam- 
kdra, music, physiognomy, etc. was keen among the 
Mussalmans in the time of Aurangzib (1659-1707) 
also. It was for his grandson Prince Jahandar Shah, 
that these Hindu Vidyds were incorporated in i Per¬ 
sian text book entided Tuhfatid-Hind. 

Flindu-Moslem cultural cooperation was mani¬ 
fest in the eighteenth century in the establishment, 
in 1724 at Delhi under Muhammad Shah’s orders, of 
an obser\'^atory ,by Jai Singh, the Hindu astronomer 
and ruler of Ambar (Jaipur). 

The Hn/nanis/;/ of Ndn/adeva, KabJr, Isdnak 
Chaitanja and Ve/nana 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
charah'sti (march on), Bexuberance de vitality or expan- 
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sion of Hindu culture was likewise in evidence 
in the new Indian (vernacular) literatures. It was 
going on in Marathi-speaking regions through the 
development of the abhangs or folk-songs of hhakti 
in honour of Visnu. The Gita was thereby rendered 
accessible to the people in their spoken language by 
poets like Jnanesvara {c 1300) and Namadeva (1270- 
1350). The democratization of the Gita is an achieve¬ 
ment of first-rate importance as furnishing the folk 
with the gospel of life’s duties. 

By the beginning of the fifteentli century the Bengali 
translation of the Kdmayam by Krittivasa was avail¬ 
able to the people of Bengal as a fountain of daily 
philosophy. The work was inspired by the cult of 
hhakti (faith or devotion), an attitude of life such as 
become a passion with Chaitanya (1485-1533), two 
generations later. 

The egalitarian philosophy which sought to 
abolish the distinctions between the castes was a pro¬ 
minent characteristic of Hindu societal thinking in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,—with Namadeva 
as with Chaitanya. A founder of this movement is 
the Southerner Ramananda {c 1400?) who derived 
his cult of hhakti from another Southerner, Ramanuja. 
Although a Southerner, he was a maker of Hindi lan¬ 
guage and in point of social liberalism or radicalism 
was distanced by one of his chelds or followers, name¬ 
ly Kabir (1470-1518?), a Mussalman weaver of Benares. 
It is well-known that Kabir called himself the child 
of both Allah and Rama. The annihilation of the 
distinction between Hinduism and Islam was the Leit- 
mtif of his preachings and verses. Kabir was by all 
means a pre-Moghul personality. 

Another pre-Moghul personality in whom socio¬ 
religious radicalism ran to greater extremes than 
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even in Kabir and, who indeed was a c/je/d of the latter, 
was Nanak (1469-1538), the founder of Sikhism. 
Secular occupation was not discounted by Nanak. 
In his conception the stale of a householder was no 
less acceptable to Hari (God) than retirement from 
the world.^ lie did not consider secular business to be 
an obstacle to the attainment of final emancipation. 
He preached likewise that emancipation was not con¬ 
fined to the higher castes but accessible to all men, 
including the Chandal, the pariar. All men w'ere 
received by him as disciples and the foundation of 
a popular religion was thereby laid. He taught 
that it is the duty of the disciple to destroy the enemies 
of his faith and to help in the diffusion of the Sikh 
religion. Besides, the disciple is strictly to obey the 
order of the Guru and never to forsake him; he is also 
to minister to his brother Sikhs. He is to pay taxes, 
if demanded by the Guru. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Hindu 
positivism was strong enough to express itself in the 
different regions of India in a manner such as might 
enable the people to energize in a spirit of hopefulness. 
The old texts were reinterpreted to assimilate new 
races, castes and creeds. Hinduism proved to he a 
“going concern” even under the conditions of the 
first two or three centuries of Moslem politics. And 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Hindu po¬ 
sitivism was once more in a flourishing condition. 
The age of Kavikamkana, the Bengali poet who wrote 
the Chnndi-nmtigala in 1589, and of Tulsidas (1532-1624), 
who completed the Hindi Kdmdjam about the same 
time, is, as an era of the expansion and democratiza¬ 
tion of Hindu culture, not to be beaten by any epoch 

^ Nand Lai: Kohifndma (Rules ot Conduct) pp. 9, 80, in 
E. Trumpp: Adi Granth (London, 1877), CXV, CXVL 
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of Indian societal achievements, previous or subsequent. 
Along with these two senior contemporaries in Nor¬ 
thern India Tukaram (1608-1649), the Maratha writer 
of ahhangs constituted a triumvirate of extraordinary- 
importance in the annals of Hindu humanism during 
the period of Indo-Moghul Renaissance. 

It is as an expression of the traditional democra¬ 
tic or socialistic strands in Hindu culture such as we 
have seen even in the earliest Vcdic and post-Vedic 
milieux that we have likewise to assess the works of 
the great Telugu poet of the seventeenth century, 
namely, Vemana. The devotional or bhak-ti egalita¬ 
rianism of the Tamil Yjural is carried forward in Vema- 
na’s verses to a pitch verging on revolution. In his 
sarcasm on the inequalities of material possession he 
is no less radical and realistic than in his invectives 
against the disabilities engendered by caste distinc¬ 
tions. 

On one occasion we encounter this Telugu poet 
of equality and fraternity declaiming as follows:^ 

“Why should he constantly revile the Pariar? 
Are not his flesh and blood the same as those of our 
men? And of what caste is He who pervades the Par¬ 
iar as well as all other men? Why should you plunge 
in water to purify yourself if a Pariar touches you?” 

Again, “call not him an outcaste who possesses 
a good disposition. Did not the hermit Va§i«tha take 
a Pariar wife? How can he be called Brahman whose 
qualities are those of a Pariar?” 

In the same strain are the following lines: “If a 
man still has in his heart the principles of a Pariar, and 

'^Verses III, zij-zz^ (Bro-wn) in B. A. Saletore: Social and 
Political l^ife in the Vijayanagara Empire (1346-1646), vol. II. 
(Madras, 1934), pp.8, 54, 58- 
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yet scorns Parkts, how should he become twice-botn, 
while devoid of any good quality?” 

Vemana’s condemnation of socio-economic in¬ 
equalities is no less emphatic. “If one be possessed 
of wealth,” says he, “they look upon him as the god 
of love; but if he falls into poverty, and is unable to 
rise and help himself, be he as Cupid liimself, they 
look upon him as a Pariar.” 

The problem of the Pariar, of the untouchables, 
and of the distinctions between the higher and the 
lower castes found in Vemana a powerful exponent. 
His place in Hindu positivism is of the same rank as 
that of Kabir, Chaitanya and the others, if not even 
higher. 

Democratic Strands in Hindu Social Thought 

It has been the custom to treat the social reform 
movements among the Hindus from the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth century as due to the impacts of Islam, 
monotheistic and democratic as it is. Sociologically, 
however, it is necessary to dive deeper into the pheno¬ 
mena. For one thing, it is patent to every student 
of the Hindu institutions and ideologies that both 
monotheism and democracy are coeval with the H'udu 
mind itself. Historically speaking, the concepts of 
the unify of Godhead and the equal itof classes have 
never been absent in the Indian socio-religious and 
socio-economic tradition. The processes by which 
the non-Indiansr non-Arj’^ans, non-Brahmanas, the 
Vratyas, the Sudras, the “wild tribes” and what not 
have got themselves Indiani/cd, Aryanized, Brahma- 
nized constitute the most solid realities of race-histort^ 
and cultural development in every nook and comer 
of India and in every epoch of India’s growth, since, 
at any rate, the Vedic times of which we have liter- 
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ary tecords. Tn othet words, it is not so much the 
"Varnasrama as the protests against the Varndhamay 
not so much the law and order, as the viola¬ 
tions of law and order, not so much the alleged 
pure races or castes as tl>e varm-samkaras, the“mixed 
colours”, fusions of ethnic elements,—or rather the 
simultaneous operation of these two sets of forces 
that constitute the norm of Hindu cultural evolution. 
In the socialistic or democratic movements of Hindu 
India in the Moslem milku we have but to read the 
continuations of the eternal society-making process, 
the social “metabolism,” that has led to the vertical 
mobilization of groups from the lower to the higher 
strata. The very category, “expansion of Hindu 
culture,” implies nothing but this democratization, or 
rather the impact of the “masses” upon the main 
stock of Hindu institutions and ideals. 

Thus considered, the history of Hindu societal 
evolution can furnish evidences of socialism and democ¬ 
racy, understood in a general sense, such as have been 
analyzed by the Italian sociologist Salvatore Cognetti 
de Martiis in his Socialisfm Antko The study 

of “economic ideals” as distinguished from economic 
realities is the subject-matter of this treatise. And 
India is exhibited from the standpoint of the ideas of 
“social utopia” which came to evolve in its literature 
and folk tradition. 

He does not consider the struggle between the 
old and the new aristocracies to be a special pheno¬ 
menon of any particular race-history, say, that of the 
Phoenicians. It is in his judgment a universal fact of 
civilization in the old and the new worlds,—in Egypt, 

^ See the present author’s “Hindu Politics in Italian” in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, September 1925—April 1926. 
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Greece and Rome as much as in India, China and 
Peru. The protests against private property, and 
glorifications of equality, fraternity, justice, peace and 
happiness are to be encountered, for instance, in the 
literature of every country. 

Already even the Rig Vedic tradition of Yama 
(IX, 113, 8, X, 14, 13, X, 58, I, X, 17, i) introduces 
us to conditions of bliss such as existed in some gol¬ 
den age, after which therefore the social reformers 
of the day are aspiring. The Buddhist conception 
of equality and fraternity does not disappear with the 
so-called Buddhist ages. It reappears in the Vaisnava 
milieu . The Vipiu Puraua accords great importance 
to the Sudras. The democratic spirit associated with 
Ramanandism exercises a beneficial influence on the 
souls of the popular classes, leading to the ener¬ 
getic manifestation of the consciousness of self-impor¬ 
tance. Visnudas Kavi’s Svargaroham (Ascent to 
Heaven) dwells at length on the merits of the oppressed 
classes to the exclusion of the upper ten thousands 
who arc exhibited in the worst colour. We are, there¬ 
fore, in a position to assert that from the Vrdtja Book 
of the Atharva Veda to the Svargaroham of the Vaisnava 
poet the Hindu democratic or egalitarian trad'uon 
has broadened dovm from precedent to precedent.^ 
And so far as the Moslem atmosphere is concerned, 
we should be prepared to admit that it did not kill 
the traditional Hindu spirit of expansion as promoted 
by race-fusion or culture-contacts. 

Telugu Yolk-Poetry 

In the imagination of the Hindus the Vijayanagra 

^ See the discussion of the Paretian doctrine of the “circu¬ 
lation of the ilhes” in the section on “Race-Mixture and Caste- 
Fusion in Indian Social polity.” Supra,^^.\^\ —152. 
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Empire (1546-1646) was like the subsequent Maratha 
Empire a bulwark of Hindu culture established against 
the avalanche of Islam. The founders of these 
Empires were therefore esteemed as veritable cwatdras 
or incarnations of Lord Krisna. Bukka I. (1345- 
76), the virtual founder of the Vijayanagara State is 
described in an inscription as one in whom God 
“reappeared” to deliver the world of the Mlechchhas. 
This account embodies the famous declaration of Lord 
Krisna in the Gita to the effect that it is whenever 
dharma finds itself in jeopardy that He appears age 
by age. 

Folk-poetry as that embodied in the Madhurd- 
vijayam associated the exploits of the Hindus with the 
interventions of the gods. The manner in which the 
magic sword of the prospective deliverer oi the 
Hindus from the thraldom of the Moslems came into 
his hands is described in this Telugu poem^ in the mys¬ 
tical manner of the Irish poet Yeats. “O Sovereign, 
once upon a time the divine Visvakarma, gathering 
the splinters from the weapons of all the Devas (gods) 
and melting them together,” says a strange woman 
to the son of Bukka I, “shaped this strange sword and 
presented it to Paramesvara for gaining victory over the 
Daitjas (demons).” The fortunes of this magic sword, 
like that of the one in the Arthurian legend, are then 
narrated briefly. The young prince is ^ally present¬ 
ed with it with the following words: “By wielding 
this weapon,” says the strange woman, “you will 
attain unabating vigour and the weapons of the 
enemy will become powerless against you. Just as 
Krisna slew Kamsa in Madhura in olden times, O kingl 

^ B. A. Saletore: Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara 
"Empire (Madras, 1934) vol. I. pp. 8—10. vol. II. pp.i, 5, 272, 273. 
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do you proceed now to the southern Madhura 
and slaughter the Mussalman king, the enemy of the 
world.” 

Equally deified in folk-imagination was Krisna 
Deva Raya the Great (1509-20) under whom the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire witnessed the zenith of its expansion. 
In the Vjdsayoga ebaritam the poet Somanatha describes 
the monarch’s death as the departure of Lord Krisna 
from the ken of mankind at the end of His avatdra- 
hood. 

A private Tamil inscription of 1380 has as its chief 
item of prayer the exercise of “universal sovereignty” 
by Bukka Raya. “Universal dominion” is sought for 
Deva Raya in an inscription of 1428 associated with 
merchants. 

We are to understand that rhe positivism of crea¬ 
tive India popularized in folk-tradition the doctrine 
of political deliverers or “world-conquerors” as being 
none other than Yugdvatdras or Gods in human form. 
The secularization of alleged religious texts or rather 
the interpretation of alleged godlore in terms of world¬ 
ly personalities and human exploits was in the very 
blood of the Hindu masses and classes. The records 
from Vijayanagara as from the Maratha annals should 
furnish concrete illustrations as to how a scientific 
and critical student of Hindu social institutions and 
theories ought to interpret them. Those who would 
follow the folk-tradition of India through the ages 
are not likely to be shunted off into misleading tracks 
by mere names of gods and gocldesses and the atmos¬ 
phere of religious ritualism or metaphysical speculations. 
It is the things “human, all-too human” that they would 
encounter in Hindu institutions and theories. Hindu 
religion is nothing if it is not in the main a handmaid 
to worldly progress and material prosperity. 
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Bengali Positivism in Literature 

Writings on the history of Bengali literature 
as on that of other Indian literature have been 
vitiated by a fundamental fallacy. In the story of a 
thousand years’ literary development, for instance, 
scholars have managed to watch only the struggle 
for supremacy among the various 'orders of 
gods and socio-religious systems.^ According to 
the methodology of literary historiography and art- 
criticism prevalent in and about Bengal or, for that 
matter, All-India, the Aeneid, the great national epic 
of the Romans would have no significance except 
what may be gathered from the ultimate triumph of 
Venus over Juno in the life-history of Aeneas. The 
method is not uninteresting, but when art apprecia¬ 
tion is obsessed by such a religio-theological “inter¬ 
pretation” the result is likely to be misleading, and 
unsatisfactory as in the case of Max Weber’s Gesammelte 
Aufsaet^e s^tr Keligionsso‘:(iologie, or of Durkheim’s Les 
Formes Flhmntaires de la Vie Keligieuse. 

As an expression of this ultra-religiosity in the 
interpretation of literature and art is to be mentioned 
the attempt to exhibit the creations of poets, painters 
and sculptors in terms of dbjana (meditation), yoga 
(communion with God), and so on. Love between 
man and woman has likewise been attacked by this 
method and presented as nothing but an allegory of 
the union between God and the soul. Other “values” 
in the societal complex have been virtually ignored. 

^ D. C. Sen: History of Bengali "Language and Literature (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1911). For general sociological orientations see C. Bougl^: 
Lecons de sociologie sur I’evolution des valeurs (Paris, 1929), pp. 6-8; 
see especially the chapters on Les valeurs religieuses et valeurs 
morales and Les valeurs esthitiques, pp.127-129, 155-155, 246- 
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The successive stages in the evolution of Hindu 
literature,—in Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil, 
Telugu, etc. have been labelled with the hallmark of 
one or other of the metaphysico-religious systems, 
e.g., Vedic, Upanisadic, Saiva, Buddhist, Tantric, 
Vaisnava, Jaina, Sakta, etc. The entire literary mate¬ 
rial of India is generally presented to the world as the 
handntaid of creeds, dogmas and rituals. 

The absurdity would be evident if one were to 
treat the whole course of Western literature as nothing 
but Hellenic and Roman paganism. Oriental Chris¬ 
tianity, Roman Catholicism, Lutheranism, Pilgrim 
Fathers, Oxford Movement, Unitarianism, Christian 
Science and so forth in succession. Students of world 
literature who are obsessed by the influence of religious 
ideas on human achievements would read in the 
Aeneid only a P//ram of Latin mythology, in the Divine 
Comedy only an encyclopaedia of mediaeval Christian¬ 
ity, and in the Paradise Dost just a Bible of the Puri¬ 
tans. Or where in modern literature and art thev 
find the treatment of subjects from Hellenic mytho¬ 
logy they would be inclined to interpret it as “Back 
to paganism!” 

It is necessary to ct}'^ halt to this sort of ultra-reL 
gious or metaphysical appraisals as has been done by 
the present author in Love in Plindu Literature (Tokyo 
1916). A sober interpretation of the facts of Hindu 
literature is a desideratum. We have to get used to 
the concept of new- values in the making of human 
personality. Even where the setting or scaffolding 
is religious or mythological and the dramatis personae 
divine or semi-divine one need not be tempted to 
mean by the texts “more than what meets the ear.” 

Most of what has been passing in India for other¬ 
worldly literature and art is in reality the literature 
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and art of human passions, human ideals, human inte¬ 
rests and conflicts. To be more definite, it may be 
said that folk-life and sex-life have been the two chief 
motifs of a considerable portion of Indian literature 
and art. The medieval writings like the Radha-Krisna 
songs {Padavali) of Vidyapati {c 1450), the Kavikam- 
kana~Chandi (1580) etc. of Bengal ought to be ap¬ 
proached as one approaches the literary creations of 
Eur-America with the methodology of modern art-criti¬ 
cism. 

Under the title of Bdra-mdsjd or the “twelvemonth^’ 
story of men and women an extensive literature grew 
up in Bengal. Generally it was incorporated as a 
section in large works, the titles of which end as a rule 
with Mangala (welfare or blessings). In the Chandl, by 
jMadhava of East Bengal, available in manuscript, one 
comes across a narrative of the joys and sorrows of 
the year. Such calendars of human vicissitudes con¬ 
stituted a stock in trade, so to say, of the poetry of 
creative Bengal. 

These stories are not always the stories of opulence 
and happiness. The hunter-girl Fullara, for instance, 
in the Kavikamkana-Chandi (pp. 199-202) describes her 
own Bdramdsjd, which is nothing but a tale of woes, 
both physicd and economic. 

Perhaps after the Rdmdyana of Krittivasa (0 1450) 
no Bengali poetical work is more popular than Mukun- 
darama’s Kamkamkana-Chandi {ci^ 89). This work pro¬ 
forma should appear to be a treatise on the'Mother, 

and therefore something like a contribution to religious 
poetry. But one has only to open the work, available 
in print, at any page and be convinced that no literary 
work in any language is more profane, secular and 
worldly than this Bengali composition written as it was 
with the object of propagating the cult of K^i. Every 
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line in it breathes the spirit of living human beings, 
their daily exploits and ambitions, their hatreds and 
quarrels, their joys and sorrows. Mukundarama is 
the poet par excellence of man’s mastery over the things 
of this Earth, and the prophet born to accord an “Ever¬ 
lasting Yea” to life. It is of life and the world that 
he sings, of men and women in action and in struggle. 
He has furnished the Bengali masses with the well 
of iaktijoga (energism), pure and undefiled. It is for 
a dose of inspiration in human endeavours and for 
the sunny atmosphere of human humour that one 
turns to this apostle of humanism in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The establishment of a town by Kalketu belong¬ 
ing to the lowly and untouchable caste of Vyadha (hun¬ 
ter or fowler) is an important item in this work. And this 
furnishes the poet with an occasion for describing the 
diverse races and classes of population, the occupa¬ 
tional structure of the people,—the milkmen, the Kayas- 
thas, the Brahmanas etc.—and the different wards of 
the city. The Moslems also come in for treatment 
and their manners ami customs, marriage ceremony, 
and other social institutions have commanded the 
author’s attention. In this realistic account ga en 
over to the Moslem mores the Mollahs (Moslem priests) 
are described as officiating in the jabdi (i.e. ceremonial 
sacrifice) of hens and of she-goats for the Moslem 
householder.^ The poet is objective enough to mention 
that the fee obtained by the Ivloslem priest in connec¬ 
tion with the hen-“sacrifice” is 40 cowries (= 0-0-6 
pies approximately) and that tliat for the she-goat- 
“sacrifice” is the head of the animal plus 120 cowries 

* Kavikamkana-ChandJ (Calcutta, 1924), vol. I., pp. 258- 
261; J. N. Das Gupta : Bengal in the Sixteenth Century A.D. (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1914), pp. 57-95. 
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(— 0-1-6 pies approximately). It is interesting socio¬ 
logically to observe that in sixteenth century Bengal 
the Moslem householders are described in a manner 
which we of today should consider similar to the dch- 
dra or practice of the Hindus in so far as the services 
of a priest in regard to the juhdi or sacrifice of animals, 
are being requisitioned. The socio-religious rapproche- 
mnt between Hindus and Moslems is a phenomenon 
that strikingly arrests our notice. 

The animal world of Bengal has been the subject 
matter of a special section (pp.99-101). The diverse 
animals are described in their relations with one another. 
And these relations are found to be identical with those 
obtaining in the human society. The king and his 
officers, priests, medical men, school masters, etc. are 
all brought together in this survey. 

The movements and activities in which Mukun- 
darama is interested in this Chandl are not all confined 
to the home and the village. He knows the larger 
world too,—the cities, the merchants, law courts, 
battles, pilgrimages, boat life, social intrigues, and what 
not. Nay, a considerable part of his poetry is given 
over to foreign lands, trade with distant countries,— 
Ceylon, for instance, and the exchange of goods (p. 
814). The result of all this “world-sense,” of wear 
and tear among diverse men and movements is note¬ 
worthy. The merchant, Dhanapati, is quite a reasonable 
man in whom sobriety has been engendered because 
of the experiences of life. While his wife KhuUana’s 
character is being publicly impeached in his own gild 
he knows how to keep his head high. He is realistic 
enough to remember the stories of the Mahdbhdrata 
in which the morals such as can be questioned by tlie 
conventional standard have even been glorified. 
Nay, he tries to dissuade Khullana herself fiom the 
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determination to submit to the fire-test famous in the 
Sita-story of the Kdmdyam (pp. 582-585). The author 
of the Kavikamkana-Chandt is a chastened man. He 
knows of all the excesses and vices of the Kali Yuga 
(pp. 992-996). But he does not get inspired to mora- 
li^^e over tliem. He is a fine story-teller, an objective 
dramatizer, so to say, and endowed with the Chauce¬ 
rian outfit. 

Aloralizations do not belong to the grain of 
this poet’s temperament. He is too human to be 
upset by the indiscretions of life, however grave tliey 
be. It is the sweet milk of human kindness that he 
administers to the people. His spiritual patents are 
very democratic, simple, naive. Just the use of the 
divine name of Hari is enough to save anybody and 
everybody (p. 997), he believes. 

Dvija Ramachandra is the poet-singer of the nar¬ 
rative poem, Ambikd-Mangah, a work which is still 
in manuscript.^ Much of the material contained in 
this work resembles the contents of the Kavikamkana- 
Chandi. In point of literary excellence it should 
appear to be of at least the same merit as this famous 
Chandl which happens to command the attention of 
the reading public perhaps on account of the sheer 
accident of being available in print. 

At one point of the Ambihd-Mangala we have 
the description of the marriage ceremony of the he¬ 
roine Kambhdvati. - Among the festivities are described 
the musical entertainments, dances by female dancers, 
etc. 


^ It is accessible in the Calcutta University collection of 
Bengali manuscripts. The information is derived from Sj. Haridas 
Palit, author of Adyer Gambhtra, a treatise on the soci<-'-religious 
history of Bengal, who is connected with this Department. 
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At another point the merchant’s wife Khuliana 
is being assisted by the maid Durvala in the kitchen. 
The description of cooking points to the diverse items 
of household economy such as is prevalent in Bengal 
even today. One finds here among other things the 
jack-fruit seeds, pulse-cakes, sprawn, chitol fish and 
mdn-kachu so characteristic of Bengali dietary. 

The literature of creative Bengal has contributed 
untold springs of action for social energism. It is 
not surprising that a most remarkable emphasis on 
the dignity of man should be associated with the Vais- 
nava poetry of Chandidasa {c 1550). No two lines 
in the entire range of the world’s classics can possibly 
vie with the following from this great poet of Bengal 
consecrated as they are to the apotheosis of man: 
‘‘Savdr upare tndnus satja 
Tdhdr upare ndi.” 

(Above all is man the truth, Beyond him 
is nothing). 

Thus sings Chandidasa of man as the greatest of all 
truths. This poet can rank among the greatest avatdras 
of humanism and benefactors of mankind. And this 
is a bit of Bengali mind in the fourteenth century. 

Nothing short of an “Earthly Paradise” is furnished 
by Vidyapati (r 1450) in his Paddvali} thus: 

“Drunken are the honey-bees in honey-season 
With the honey of the honey-fiowers: 

In Honey-Brindaban resides 
The Honey-Lord of Honey-Love. 

Amid the companies of honey-maids 
“ Is honey-honey-dalliance: 

Honeyed are the blissful instruments of music. 

^ Englished by A. K. Coomaraswamy as The Songs of Vidyapati 
(London, 1915). See the present author’s Lme in Hindu litera¬ 
ture (Tokyo, 1916). 
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Honeyed hands are beating honey-measures. 

Honeyed is the dance’s sway. 

Honeyed are the movements of the dancers, 

Honeyed are their happy songs. 

And honeyed are the words of Vidyapati.” 
Pessimism and other-worldliness are the farthest re¬ 
moved from this mentality. The sociologie des valeurs 
is profoundly enriched by the discovery of such quar¬ 
ries in the avowedly “religious” literature. 

A specimen of “dalliance in spring” is furnished 
below : 

“The new young maidens, maddened with new 

longings. 

Are hurrying to the groves. 

For ever and for ever new diversions such as 

these 

Delight tlie heart of Vidyapati.” 

These are some of the delights with which Vidya¬ 
pati, the Bengali-Maithil or Maithil-Bcngali poet of 
the fifteenth century, enriches the Bengali households 
from the lowest upto the highest. Indeed, in the 
Chandidasa-Vidyapati complex as in the Chandl-^oems 
it is the masses that speak. We encounter here the 
direct delineations of the diverse incidents in ti'.c life 
that is actually lived by the folk,—the fowlers, the milk¬ 
men, the cowherds, the traders, the boatmen, the cul¬ 
tivators. Bengali poetry is nothing if it is not democ¬ 
ratic. It is life’s urges, the Han de la vie in its thousand 
and one forms,, that furnish the Bengali poets with 
the light and warmth of Bengal’s villages and towns. 

While dealing with the Vaisnava love poetry of 
the Bengali people it is appropriate to observe that 
humanism in India as in classical Hellas and in the 
modern West has ever been an expression of all-round 
secularism or positivism. And of this humanism 
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sex-interest has naturally been a great part. The sex-ele¬ 
ment is as important a factor in Hindu culture as the 
folk-element. Instead of starling with the hypothesis of 
Vaisnava poetry as being the metaphysics or allegory 
of God and the soul it should be more reasonable to 
begin with the objective anthropological foundations 
of daily sex-life among the cowherds, cultivators and 
other teeming millions. 

The Radha-Krisna songs or what may in general 
be described as the sex-hymns of Vidyapati have a 
background or context sufficiently wide and varied 
not only in India’s art and literature but also in the 
incidents of her daily existence. They constitute in¬ 
deed some of the specimens of actual folk-life or folk¬ 
lore elevated to the status of “dignified” culture-lore. 
The worship of limga or phallus as the creative male 
element is too deeprooted in Bengali and other Hindu 
consciousness to be treated as an aberration. Nor 
is the male sex deified only in its generative function. 
Siva, “the Great God,” stands for the thousand and 
one functions and aspects of the male principle, both 
beneficent and malevolent. If the Bengali and other 
Hindus know one Krisna to be a lover and a sweet¬ 
heart they know another Krisna as a statesman and 
a warrior. And there are the ideal husband, the ideal 
father, the ideal brother, the ideal ruler and so forth 
of the Rama stories. 

None the less prominent in Bengali and other 
Indian poetry is the deification or extollation of the 
female element. If Radha is a sweet-heart and a dar¬ 
ling, Kali, Chandi, Ambika, Annada, Bhav^, etc. 
is the inspirer of a Perseus the Deliverer, of an Andreas 
Hofer, so to say, e.g., of a Pratapadity'^a of Bengal or 
of a Sivaji the Maratha. If Radha enlivens maiden¬ 
hood and young age, Sita and Savitri are the idols of 
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the Hausjrau's daily life. The female sex as the em¬ 
bodiment of hkti or energy has been really accorded 
the highest and most comprehensive place in Bengali 
societal polity. 

Bengali positivism expressed itself also in democ¬ 
ratic and socialistic forms. The hbakti (faith or de¬ 
votion) movement associated with Chaitanya (1485- 
1533), which led somewhat to the annihilation of bar¬ 
riers between the castes as well as those between the 
Hindus and the Moslems, has been no less powerful 
in the pluralistic make-up of the Bengali mind then 
the cult of sakti which has come down to Rama- 
prasada (1718-75) and Ramakrisna in the nineteenth 
century (1836-86).^ 

Agnostic Tendencies and Invention of Deities 

While in the atmosphere of the Bengali poetry 
of sakti and hbakti it is desirable to observe once more 
that the external paraphernalia of gods and goddesses, 
rituals and ceremonies, i.e., the apparently religious 
or mythological scaffolding should not blind one to 
the genuine literary qualities of these productions. 
The authors are real artists, i.e., creators of characters 
and situations. Indeed, the gods and goddesses 
themselves are to be treated as but the “creations” or 
“inventions” of these poets, representing as they do 
the folk-consciousness, the conscience collective, to use 
an expression of Durkheim, or rather the constructive 

^ H. M. Mukhopadhyaya: Bangabbashar 'Lekhaka or “Writers 
in Bengali” (Gilcutta 1904), pp. zio-azy; The present author’s 
Folk-Element in Hindu Culture (London 1917), pp. Z58-Z6Z; 
which is based in the main on H. Palit’s Bengali work Adyer 
GambhJrd; S. K. De: History of Bengali Uterature in the Nineteenth 
Century 1800-18Z5 (Calcutta 1919) pp. 55-58, 41Z-419; J. N. Sarkar: 
Chaitanya'$ Fife and Teachings (Calcutta i9zz); The Fife of Sri 
Kamakrishna (Advaita Ashrania, Calcutta, 19Z9). 
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capacities of the folk-imagination. The Hindu god- 
lore is essentially an item in the creative achievements 
of the human brain,—and hence an aspect of positivism 
in the most profound sense of the term. 

The Bengali Smya-Purdna {c 1050.^) has created 
the semi-Buddhistic gods and goddesses of all sorts. 
Ramai Pandit’s Dhanm-Puja-Paddhati is likewise 
cast in the mould of folk-Buddhism. In the Dharma- 
mangala of Ghanarama {c 1^50?), Manik Ganguli 
and others, again, is encountered the rapprochement 
of folk-Hinduism and folk-Buddhism on a common 
Tantric foundation. Among the other folk-deities 
prevalent in medieval Bengal may be mentioned Sl- 
taldy the goddess to propitiate against small pox, and 
Manasd, the goddess against snakes. ]Many of these 
are directly or indirectly associated with the Siva and 
Kali fChandl, Tara, Adya) complex. 

No matter what be the name, and what the formal 
affiliation of these gods and goddesses to the lea¬ 
ding pantheons their sociological significance is self- 
evident. The inventions or creations of these deities 
by medieval Folk-Bengal are calculated to anni¬ 
hilate the enemies and difficulties, both natural and 
human. In the second place, these are some of the 
agencies that are invoked to promote health, wealth, 
success in life, and general prosperity. In Bengali folk¬ 
consciousness the gods and goddesses are but hand¬ 
maids to human welfare. They are the instruments of 
man in the achievement of worldly success. 

One type of gods and goddesses is exhibited as 
incorporating hkti or energy. A second type of di¬ 
vinities was created by Folk-Bengal to furnish the 
masses with “Great Exemplars” from whom might 
be learnt the duties and obligations of life, individual, 
domestic and social. It is in and through this group 
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of gods and goddesses that the people are instructed 
in the ideal relations between parent and offspring, 
husband and wife, brother and brother, ruler and sub¬ 
ject and so on. The literature through which such 
gods and goddesses become the instruments of 
positive morality has its chief forte in bhakti, the emo¬ 
tional element in human personality. It is to love, 
faith and hope that this bhakti, devotional or emotion¬ 
al poetry appeals rather than to the practices of 
intellectual gymnastics and ratiocinative argumentation. 
Krittivasa’s V^dmdjam has furnished the Bengali peo¬ 
ple with positive morality in and through the stories 
of Rama and his consort Sita as well as the ancestors 
and allies of the great hero. It is by this Bengali 
epic that Folk-Bengal is introduced to the “whole 
duty of man.” The role of man as the creator of gods, 
goddesses and God has nowhere been so prominent 
as in Hindu Bengal, nay, in Hindustan through the ages. 
And this is an aspect of world-culture that has not yet 
been assimilated to the investigations into the univer¬ 
sal currents in positive philosophy. Bengali creative¬ 
ness risdris gods and goddesses furnishes sociology 
with such “values” as have been hardly suspected in 
the world of science bearing on the “spirit” of India. 

It may be said that the Folk-Bcngal of the nine¬ 
teenth century has not cared much to inquire into the 
Sanskrit Vedas, Samhitds, Pardnas, Tantras etc. for 
the origins and legends of its faith and devotion, but 
has sought for thg “whole duty of man” in Ben¬ 
gali treatises like Krittivasa’s Kdmdyam, Vidyapati 
and Chandidasa’s Vaisnava Paddvali, and the Kdli-Soags 
of Mukundarama and Ramaprasada. Through all 
this literature there has been a steady increase in the 
number of gods and goddesses, saints and avatdras. 
In some cases a new interpretation has been imparted 
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to the older deities and heroes, who have thereby ac¬ 
quired an altogether fresh significance in the people’s 
thought and activity. There has been no generation 
of Bengali history without its own mythology, hagio- 
logy and anthology. It is not the Environment or 
the Society-cult of Durkheim that has dominated the 
Hindu life-systems. To use Lasbax’s expression, 
creative Bengal has attempted through all its arts and 
cults to be I*auteur de son caractere et de sa renovation (the 
maker of its own character and internal renovation).' 
This is perfectly natural: because the Hindu is funda¬ 
mentally an agnostic, i.e., has never believed in the 
possibility of human intelligence ever to unravel the 
mysterious eternal truths of the universe, or to untler- 
stand, except perhaps negatively, the nature and attri¬ 
butes of God; and therefore he has ever felt to be 
at complete “liberty” to imagine and invent whatsoever 
God or Gods he chooses to adore. He has not feared 
to conceive the Divinity as He, .She, It or They. He 
has worshipped his Deity as father, mother, brother, 
sister, sweetheart, lover, friend, and what not; and 
he has endowed his own creation or invention with 
any attributes he likes for the time being. He has 
borrowed his god-lore from the Mongols, he has 
taken his god-lore from the hill-tribes, he has imbibed 
his god-lore from the speechless message of sunshine 
and snows, and he has evolved his god-lore out of 
his own head and heart. His monotheistic polytheism 
or heinotheism is based essentially on his agnosticism. 

An expression of this profound agnosticism and 
human creativeness in regard to the Divinity or Divi¬ 
nities is to be found in the intimacy and man-to-man 
familiarity with which Ramakrsna (1836-86), a modern 
saint, wants the peoples of the world to attitudinize 

^ E. Lasbaz : La Citi hlumaine, Vol. II. (Paris i927),pp. 48-50. 
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themselves to God. “Why do you dwell so much 
upon the glories of God?” asks Ramakrsna.^ “Does 
a son when with his father think of his father’s posses¬ 
sions,—his houses, gardens, horses and cattle? On 
the contrary, he thinks of his father’s love. He knows 
that it is proper for a father to maintain his children 
and look out for their welfare. We are all children 
of God. So what is there to wonder at in His pater¬ 
nal care of us?” 

According to Ramakrsna the “real devotee never 
thinks about these things. He looks upon God as 
his very own—his nearest and dearest—and says boldly, 
“Thou must fulfil my desires—must reveal thyself to 
me.” “If you dwell so much upon His glories, you 
cannot think of Him as your own,” says Ramakrsna, 
“nor can you feel intimate with Him. You are awed 
by His Alajesty. He is no longer near. No, no, you 
must think of Him as your nearest and dearest. Then 
only can you realize Him.” 

The Hindu tendency to deify the energies, Nature- 
Forces or personal attributes and emotions has cons¬ 
tructed all the gods and goddesses of India, practically 
speaking, as so many embodiments of the various 
phases of the Country itself and of tlie Culture it has 
developed through the ages. And the invention of 
deities has not yet ceased. 

Rabindranath Tagore, probably an iconoclast 
in socio-religious opinions, has been, however, pre¬ 
eminently an idolator, nay, a polytheist, in and 
through his art. His celebrated hymn {c 1895) to 
Mother India is in the right orthodox strain which 
is noticeable in the psalms and songs in eulogy of 
Sarasvati (Goddess of Learning), Laksmi (Goddess 

^ Ufe of Sri Kamakrishna (Calcutta 1929), p. 310. 
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of Wealth), Durga, Jagaddhatri and other goddesses. 
With Tagore we sing as follows: 

“O Thou, who charmest all mankind! 

O Thou, whose lands are ever bright 
With ray serene of pure sun-light! 

Mother of fathers and mothers! 

With the blue deep’s waters thy feet ever wash’d 
Thy scarf of green ever waving in breeze, 
Sky-kiss’d on high thine Himalayan brow, 
Crown’d white thy head with tiara of snows. 

First in thy firmament appeared the dawn. 
First rose Sama-chants in thy holy groves. 
First were revealed in thy forest-abodes 
Wisdom and virtue and poesy’s self. 

Ever beneficent! glory to Thee! 

From Thee flows food to countries far and wide; 
Jahnavi and Jumna, streams of thy love; 
Giver of sweet sacred milk, O Mother! ” 

It is, again, the traditional folk-imagination, satu¬ 
rated with the monism of Vedantic thought, that has 
inspired the following verses of Tagore: 

“O Thou Dust of mv Motherland! 

Down to Thee alone do I bend my head. 
Upon Thee is the mantle spread 
Of Universe-bodied Mother Divine!” 

The same deification of the Country is evident 
in the following outburst (1905) of Dwijendralal Roy: 

“Goddess mine! Meditation’s Aim! 

Country mine! O Heaven on earth! ” 

But the man who has started them all in this 
modern Bengali B/>aAf/-litetzture is Bankimchandra 
Chatterji. According to him the ten-armed Durga (con- 
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sort of Siva) with her whole family and retinue, the 
most popular goddess of Hindu Bengal in the nine¬ 
teenth century and after, who was, historically consi¬ 
dered, one of the Taras (Energies) of Avalokitesvara 
Bodhisattva in mediaeval Mafiayanic India and still 
receives worship as Tara in Buddhist China and Bud¬ 
dhist Japan, nay, can perhaps be traced back to the 
Mother Goddess of the Mohenjo Daro epochs, is none 
other than Motherland itself with all its resources and 
forces in natural agents and human arts. This syn¬ 
thetic interpretation, crystallized in the song Vande 
Mdtaram {c 1885) is bound to remain the greatest hymn 
of Folk-India during the twentieth century. Bengal, 
and with her All-India, sings as follows: 

“Hail! Motherland! 

Vanik MataranA 

Thou art my muse. Thyself my creed; 

In Thee my heart and soul. 

And in my limbs the spirit Thou! 

In mine arm Thou art strength {sakti)-. 

Thyself heart’s devotion {bhakti)\ 

Thine the images bodied forth 
In temples one and all. Mother!” 

To worship Durga is to worship Motherland, 
or to worship Alotherland is to worship Durga. This 
is the cult that in diverse forms has been invented by 
the brain and soul of creative India from the Vedic 
age of the adoration 'of World-Forces,—or rather, as 
just indicated, from the epochs of the Indus Valley 
culture {c B.c.3300) down to the present epoch of 
neo-Tantrism represented by Bankimchandra and 
Ramakrisna-Vivekananda.^ The sociology of values 

^ Max Mueller : Kamkrishna: His L.ife and Teachings (New 
York 1890); Advaita Ashrama: Life of Sri Ramakrisbna (Cal- 
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remains yet to be oriented to these aspects and trends 
of creative thought. 


SECTION 4 

TREATISES OF ECONOMICS IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 

We shall now deal with a type of literature such 
as is generally overlooked in studies relating to Hindu 
culture. These are the economic treatises dealing, as 
they do, with the diverse branches of material life. We 
shall begin with the Brihat Samhitd of Varahamihira 
{c 503-587 A.c.) which is an Yincyclopaedia Indica although 
of no huge dimensions. It furnishes information as 
much about climatology and astronomy, architecture 
and town-planning as about the seven-limbed organ¬ 
ism, the state. It is a landmark of Hindu scientific 
thought, as Pliny’s Natural History is of Roman. We 
may indeed describe the period of nine hundred years 
from c B.c. 500 to 600 a.c. as that of scientific growth 
and development from Panini to Varahamihira. 

“Treatises” on applied economics known as 
Vdrttdsdstras can perhaps be not yet traced back to 
the Gupta period {c 320-550 a.c.). But the literature 
on farming, cattle-breeding, commerce and banking 
(interest) is to be found in the Vurdnas, the Hpics, as 
well as in the Brihat Samhitd. The same remark applies 
to the Silpasdstras (treatises on arts and crafts). No 
record of Gupta positivism can be complete without 

cutta 1929); The Teachings of Sri Kamakrishna (Advaita Ashrama, 
Calcutta 1934); The Life of Swami Vivekananda By His Eastern and 
Western Disciples (Calcutta 1953) 2 vols.. The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta, 1931), 7 vols.; Remain Rolland: 
Kamakrishna the Man-God and the Universal Gospel of Vivekananda 
(Calcutta), 2 vols. 
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due orientations to the secular and “exact” sciences, 
as many of the Vdrttd and Silpa books are. The sub¬ 
ject deserves more than an incidental notice. 

Vdrttd is known to the Kaiitaliya Arthaldstra (Book 
I.) as agriculture, animal husbandry and commerce. 
The same three professions constitute Vdrttd in Soma- 
deva’s Nitivdkydmrita (VI, i) also (c 950 a.c.). In such 3 
late compilation as the Snkraniti (1. lines 505-512) it 
comprises a fourth item, namely, interest or banking. 
Of course the subject matter comprehended in Vdrttd, 
even banking as incidental to commerce, is as old as the 
Vedic culture-complex, nay, the Mohenjo Daro epochs. 
But specialized treatises on Vdrttd or any of its diverse 
topics can hardly be traced back even to such recent 
times as the great age of literary reconstructions, compi¬ 
lations, codifications and redactions, namely, the Gupta 
Epoch. The beginnings of Vdrttd lore as independent 
discipline in the thousand and one crafts and industries, 
occupations and professions, in one word, in the 
topics of applied economics may however be sought 
during the period covered by the Vardhanas, Chalu- 
kyas, Palas, Senas, Gurjara-Pratiharas, Rastrakutas, 
and Cholas (600-1500). Many of the handbooks on 
Vdrttd mentioned among the Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalcgorum as well as sonie 
of the printed texts on this branch of socio-economic 
science were made use of in the Posit/re Background 
of Hindu Sociology (1914). 

Indeed, a substantial portion of Vol. I. of 
that work, as executed in those days, was based on 
Vdrttd treatises and constitutes, as such, a contribution 
to Hindu Vdrttd or applied economics. The chap¬ 
ters dealing with the data of Flindu mineralogy, Hindu 
botany (including vriksdjurveda') and Hindu zoology 
(including aivahstra and gajasdstrd) and, along with 
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them, of Hindu medicine {aytirvedd) are essentially 
studies in the Vdrttd positivism of the Hindus. The 
English translation of the Sukraniti served to invite 
the attention of indologists and sociologists to the 
different branches of Hindu applied economics from 
town-planning to veterinary science. 

As usual, it is not possible even in 1936 to 
place many of these works in the proper chrono¬ 
logical perspective. Perhaps most of them will have 
to be placed somewhere between 1300 and 1700. 
But in Indian literary history every document has its 
“unwritten” or rather unsystematized and uncom¬ 
piled or unedited beginnings. The economic (y^drttd) 
treatises of the Hindus also, whether described as 
Vidyd (science) or Kald (practical art) may, perhaps 
be traced back to the age of Harsavardhana (606-647). 
Varahamihira’s {c 506-585) Brihat Sanihitd leaves no 
doubt about the existence of Vdrttd materials in the 
age of the Guptas. It has, besides, to be observed 
that many of the economic topics dealt with in the 
treatises of Vdrttdsdstra arc to be found in the Mahd- 
bhdrata and the Purdnas as well as in the Dharma-‘ 3 sA 
especially in the Artha-2ivA Niti-sdstras whether in 
connection with the discussions on public finance, 
functions of the state, demographic structure, social 
classes, or professional groups.^ 

^ For the topics of vartta (economics) see the notes in the 
present author’s English translation of the Sukramti (Allahabad 
1914), “Economic Foundations of the State in Sukra’s Political 
Theory” (Modem Kevien>, Calcutta, 1921), which may be con¬ 
veniently consulted in the The Positive Background etc. Vol. II. 
pt. I. (Allahabad 1921), “Economics in Hindu Thought” 
(Indian Historical Quarterly QaXcatti 1926). Consult likewise Bal- 
ktishna ; “Economics in Ancient India” (Indian Journal of Eco¬ 
nomics, 1918), and “Hindu Taxation System” (I.H.Q.), N. N. 
Law: ''Vartta or Hindu Economics” (Indian Antiquary, 1918), 
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While introducing the Vdrtia^dstra we should 
perhaps at once enter the domain of SilpaMstra, either 
as one of the branches of the former or perhaps as 
almost a twin in the Indian intellectual system. As 
a category, Silpasdstra possesses by all means an inde¬ 
pendent status. It deals with the arts and crafts, es¬ 
pecially those bearing on architecture, sculpture and 
painting as well as town-planning. But as belonging 
to applied economics we may name both Vdrltdidstra 
(farming, cattle-breeding, trade and banking) and 
Silpaidstra (housebuilding and the fine arts) in one 
and the same breath. It is interesting to observe that 
in the Ni/JJdstras, e.g., in the SukranitP the place of 
Silpasdstra is no less important than that of Vdrttd- 
idstra. Apart from the fact that the Agni, Matsya, 

which may be conveniently seen in Studies in Indian History and 
Culture (Calcutta 1925), J. N. C. Ganguly; ‘‘Principles of Hindu 
Taxation” December 1925). 

See also the last footnotes to the sections on “Hindu Agri¬ 
culture, Manfacture and Commerce” and the “Financial Organi¬ 
zation and Economic Policy of Hindu States.” 

^ The material of the SukranJti has been extensively utilized 
in B. B. Dutt: Townplanning in Ancient India (Calcutta 1925) and 
P. N. Bose: Principles of Indian Silpasastras (Lahore 1926). The 
English translation of the Sukrariiti has been made use of by 
students of all sorts of economic, political, aesthetic, and social 
topics during the last quarter of the present century. One is 
convinced that while the Kautalija ArthaJdstra has given rise to 
researches with special reference to politics the angles from which 
the Sukramti have been attacked, thanks to the encyclopaedic 
character of its contents, have been more extensive and varied. 
It is possible to assert that in certain fields recent indology has 
been virtually dominated by Kautalya and Sukra. It is worth 
mentioning and curious at the same time that although the Kdmm- 
dakdniti was rendered available in English in 1896 it has failed 
as yet to evoke considerable interest among scholars. 

See the chapter on “The Arthasastra of Kautilya and the 
Nitisastra of Sukra” in A. K. Sen; Studies in Hindu Political Thought 
(Calcutta 1926) pp.135-179. 
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Visnudharmottara, and f>ther Vurdnas deal with the topics 
of Silpaddstras as much as they do with the Ydrttd- 
sdstras, the independent literature on housebuilding 
as well as temples, images, paintings, etc. is exceedingly 
large. The problem of dating in connection with 
the Silpasdstras is identical with that in connection 
with the Vdrttdsastras. As in the case of the latter, the 
materials of the SilpaMstra can be traced in well deve¬ 
loped forms at least to the Gupta age, c.g., to the 'Rri- 
hot Samhitd{c 550 a.c.). Nay, in so far as town-planning, 
the establishment of villages and towns, the erection 
of buildings, dams etc. and the construction of roads 
belongs to the Kautaliya Arthasdstra, the SUpasdstrcis 
like the Vdrttdidstras can to this extent be seen even 
in that milieu}- 


Vdrttdsdstras 

We shall now enumerate some of the Vdrtid docu¬ 
ments in manuscript or in print. Be it observed at 
once that no reference to absolute or relative chrono¬ 
logy is at the present moment possible. They are 
being mentioned at random as embodiments of Hindu 
interest in economic life and economic literature. 

Let us take a more or less generic work first. 
In the South Indian work in Malayalam entitled Mana- 
vala-Ndrdyam-satakam^ there is a verse on the honour 
of merchants {vaisijar pentmai). The merchants are 

^ K. Rangachari: “Town-planning and House-building in 
Ancient India.” (LH.J 2 - Dec. 1927, March 1928), P. K. Acharya: 
Manasdra (transl.) 3 vols. (Oxford 1933-34). 

2 W. Taylor: A Catalogue Kaisonnie of Oriental Manuscripts 
in the L,ibrary of the late College of Fort St, George (Madras 1857), 
vol. Ill, p.15. A list of the mss. and printed works on Vdrttd 
and Silpa Sdstras is to be found in N. N. Law: Studies in Indian 
^ History and Culture (London 1925) pp. 384-401. 
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advised to conduct their business skilfully. They 
should not hanker after high rates of profit. An even 
and correct balance is to be used in connection with 
every customer. No loans are to be offered to the 
dishonest even if they should offer a collateral. 
On the other hand, loans on personal security may 
be offered to the honest. In book-keeping not even 
the eighth part of a mustard seed should be allowed 
by way of mistake. Public measures ought to be 
assisted by merchants even to the extent of a crore 
(of the monetary unit). 

A separate stan2a is given over to the vellarher 
pertmai (honour of agriculturists). The agricultural 
work done by the vellarher (farmers) is to maintain 
the prayers of Brahmanas, the strength of kings, the 
profits of merchants and the welfare of all. .Charity, 
donations, the enjoyments of domestic life^ connubial 
happiness, homage to the gods, the Sdstrasp, the Vedas, 
the Vnrdnas and all other books, truth, reputation, re¬ 
nown, the very being of the Gods, things ®f good report 
or integrity, the good order of castes, manual skill,—all 
these things come to pass by the merit /ar efficacy of 
the vellarher*s plough. This sort of w{iat, to use a 
Marxist categor}-, may be described as ihe “agricul¬ 
tural interpretation of history” can be( traced back 
to the Atharva Veda’s hymns on the cow, Wie draft-ox, 
etc. (IV, ii). We must not, however, re^ into In¬ 
dian texts the monistic determinism of Marxist eco¬ 
nomics or sociology. Hindus, used as they are to 
heinotheism, are fundamentally pluralists in as much 
as they can appreciate, admire and deify any and every 
force for the time being as a supreme influence in life 
and thought. 

We shall now deal with the specialized Sdstras 
on different branches of Vdrttd. Several treatises 


24 
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on lohuy iron and other (?) metals, are to be found 
among the manscripts in Sanskrit^. One is known 
as Laharatndkara (Ocean of Metals), another as Lohdr- 
nava (Ocean of Metals), and a third as Lohasdstra 
(Science of Metals). 

A South-Indian Sanskrit treatise on gems and 
their qualities found in Tanjore is the KatnapariJksd^. 
Agastya’s Manipariksd^ (Testing of precious stones), 
the Ikatnasamuchchayc^^ Pa^upati’s l^atnamdld^ and others 
may be singled out. The section on gems in the 
Yuktikalpataru has also to be noted. 

Parasara’s Krisisamgraha (agriculture) is available 
in print®. A treatise named Krisivisqya’ is described 
as a guide to agriculture. The first few verses quo¬ 
ted in the catalogue are identical with those of Para- 
JarYs Krisisamgraha published at Calcutta in 1915. 
But there is a discrepancy towards the end. A South- 
Indian Sanskrit work on agriculture is SasydnandaP 

Horticulturial treatises^ are plentiful in Southern- 
India, for instance, Pddapavivaksd (Nourishment of 

^ Aufrecht : Catalogs Catalogorum, part I. (Leipzig, 1891) 
p. 546. 

* A. C. Burnell: Classified Index to the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Palace of Tanjore prepared for the Madras Government (1880), p. 141. 

® Aufrecht: Catalogue, part I. p. 420. 

* Ibid, part. I. p. 464. 

® R. L. Mitra; Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (fjaXoittot, 1871), 
vol. I. 

* L. D. Barnett: A. Supplementary Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali 
and Prakrit Books in the Lihraiy of the British Museum (acquired 
during 1892-1906), London. 

’R. L. Mitra: Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts {flaS.c\M3L, 1871) 
vol. I. p. 179. 

8 oppert: Tist of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private libra¬ 
ries of South India, Vol. 11 . p. 371. 

® Oppert: hist of Sanskrit Mss. (Madras) vol. 11 . pp. 223, 371. 
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plants), Vriksadohada (Treatment of plants), Vriksd- 
ywveda (Treatment of plant diseases). 

Gangaram Mahadakar’s Ardmddi-pratisthdpaddhatP- 
is a treatise on gardens. 

Narada’s Mayiira Chitraka^, {Meghamdld or Katna 
maid gives indications of coming rains, famine or 
plenty from the appearance of the atmosphere. 

On cattle we come across treatises like Gosutra 
and Goddnti^ etc. Goidstra^ a treatise on cattle, and 
Govaidyaidstra (on cattle disease or veterinary topics) 
are also mentioned. 

That the manuscripts or printed works mentioned 
here belong to a period previous to the thirteenth 
century is not beyond doubt. Most probably many 
of them do not. But they are being given here as sug¬ 
gestive specimens relating to the formative and early 
periods of these sciences. 

Silpaidstras and Vdstnidstras 

We shall now see a bit of the Silpasdstras in the 
same manner. 

Vi^vakarma, the divine architect or Vulcan, is an 
eponj’^mous hero like Manu, and is encountered as an 
author, founder or patron-saint in connection with 
the arts, sciences or crafts called silpa and the Silpa- 
ddstras, i.e., treatises bearing on the silpas. We know 
of a Visvakarmiya-sHpam*^ which is described as a trea- 

^Aufrccht: Catalogus Catalogorum, part I. (Leipzig, 1891) p. 

53 - 

® Aufrecht: Catalogus Catalogorum part I. (Leipzig, 1891) p. 432. 

“Aufrecht: Catalogus Catalogorum, part 1 . (Leipzig, 1891) 
p. 169. Oppert: Ust of Sanskrit Mss. in the Private Librar/es of 
Southern India (Madras) vol. 1 . p. 555. 

* R. L. Mitra: Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Calcutta 1871), 
vol. II. p. 142. 
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tise on the manual arts attributed to Visvakarman. 
The contents comprise such items as the origin of 
Vihakarn/an and the derivation of terms like taksaka 
(carpenter), vardhaki (sculptor), and so forth. The 
human stature of diverse yugas (Hindu epochs), wood 
and stone as material for sculpture, sacraments for 
sculptors and carpenters, proportions bearing on the 
images of planets and lingams, consecration of cars, 
etc. are to be found among the topics. The forms 
of Brahmi, Mahesvari and other goddesses have found 
a place in the discussion. 

Attention has been devoted to sacrificial or Brah- 
mamcal thread, the sacrificial threads of gold, silver 
and tmnja fibre, the qualities of a special stone called 
hemasUd (golden stone) to be found to the south of 
the Mem Mountain. Then there are discussions on 
crowns, crests and other head ornaments, movable 
and fixed thrones for images, etc. The proportions 
of doors of temples for U/ngams, the proportions of 
doors for other temples, the temples for Vighnesa, 
and allied topics belong to the table of contents. 

The Mayamafa^ is a treatise on architecture avail¬ 
able in print and deals with the following among 
other topics: i. examination of the ground, 2. 
measurement, 3. ascertainment of the points of the 
compass, 4. mles for laying out villages and towns, 
5. plinth, base and pillars, 6. stone work, cementa¬ 
tion, 7. spires, 8. one, two, three and four storied hou¬ 
ses, 9. gopuras or gates, 10. mandapas, ii. out-offices, 
barns, treasuries etc. 

All the topics bearing on architecture are discussed 
in Mayamatam. According to the editor Ganapati 
Sastri it appears to be the oldest among the extent 


1 Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries, 1919. 
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treatises in Sanskrit on the subject. An old Tamil 
translation is available in manuscript. The work is 
complete in 38 chapters, of which four are missing. 
The treatise is in verse. 

The Samardngam Sulradhdra^ (Architect of human 
dwellings) is a peculiar name for a work on Vdstusds- 
tra. It has been published in two huge volumes com¬ 
prising altogether 63 chapters. The two tables of 
contents alone cover 54 pages. Architecture has 
been taken in a very wide sense. The construction 
of machines {yantra viclhdna), for instance, occupies 
a significant part of this work (ch.XXXI). There 
is a chapter on painting {chitroddesd) also (ch. LXXI.) 

The work contains also discussions on rasa, liter¬ 
ary “ flavour,” statues made of gold, silver etc., pataka 
(flag) and so on. Certain machines have interesting names 
such as gajayantra (elephant machine), vjor 72 achdrt viham- 
gayantra (wooden bird-machine travelling in the sky), 
dkdsagdmi ddrumaya vinidmyantra (wooden vimdna 
machine flying in air), dvdrapdla yantra (door keeper 
machine), etc. The chief topics of the work are fur¬ 
nished by the construction of cities, palaces, and man¬ 
sions of the most diverse classes. It should be obser¬ 
ved that the entire treatise is in verse. 

There is a treatise in Tamil entitled Silpasdstra^ 
which is said to have been originally composed in Sans¬ 
krit. 

Vasavacharya’s VUvavidydbharam^ deals with the 
duties of artisans. 

A treatise on shipbuilding and navigation is Ndra- 


^Baroda, vol. L (1924), voL II, (1925), Editor T. Ganapati 
Sastri, see the two prefaces. 

2 Meyer in the Indian Antiquary for 1876. 

®Aufrecht: Catalogus^ part II. (Leipzig, 1896) p. 139. 
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iastram also known as Kdppal Sdsfraw^. An unnamed 
work deals with navigation as well as housebuilding 
and other topics taught in 36 works which are enume¬ 
rated®. 

Kalyana Sivanarayana’s Silpasdstra-samgraha deals 
with architecture®. The author was an inhabitant of 
Surat. 

Visvakarman’s name is associated with Vismkarma- 
prakdsa (architecture)^. 

The most universal topic of Silpasdstras is house¬ 
building. But it deals with many other topics direct¬ 
ly or indirectly allied to edifices, for instance, furni¬ 
ture, decorations and ornaments, etc. Besides, the 
topics of sculpture as well as painting are also discussed 
in SUpaidstras. There are chapters on sculpture 
and painting in the Agni and Matsya Purdnas. The 
Vismdharmttam Purdm, for instance, has a chapter 
on chitra (paintings). 

A very common name for treatises on building 
is Vdstuvidyd or Vdstusdstra. They may be said to 
specialize in architecture, although sculpture also 
comes in for treatment. Very often Vdstuidstra 
and Silpasdstra have to be taken almost as convertible 
terms. Perhaps, in any case, we should treat the 
Silpasdstras as somewhat wider in scope and more 
generic in nature. 

The name of treatises on Vdstu (building or archi- 

^ W. Taylor: A Catalog Kaisonnie of Oriental Mss. in the 
Ubraty of the late College of Port St. George (Madras 1857), vol. 
III. p. 6. 

^ Ihidy vol. III. p. 350. 

® Edited with a Gujarati transl. by Kalyanadas Bhunabhai 
Gujjar, Rajnagar, 1898. 

* Edited with Hindi transl. by Saktidhara Sukula, Lucknow, 
1896. 
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tectuf^ is legion. Jeva Nath Jotishi’s Vasturatnd- 
valJ\ oyamacharana’s Vdstusaukhja^y which is an ex¬ 
tract from Todardnanday Visvakarman’s Vdstuvichdra^y 
Sutradharamandana’s Vdstusdra^ may be mentioned. 
Ganapati Sastri’s edition of Vdstuvidyd (Trivandrum 
Sanskrit series, 1913) has rendered accessible the con¬ 
tents of a work attributed to Visvakarman. 

The VdsUwidjd is entirely in verse and complete 
in 16 chapters. The last chapter deals with earth and 
tile making. Building materials, ground and other 
things connected with house construction constitute 
the subject matter. 

Gangadhara’s Silpadipakd^ is a metrical treatise 
on architecture in five sections. Bhoja Vikrama- 
ditya’s Samardmganasiitradhdn^ is perhaps to be taken as 
one of the oldest treatises on architecture {c 1050). 
His Yuktikalpataru which is generally mentioned in 
connection with the Nitisdstras is to be noted in the 
present context also. 

Sudhakara Dvivedi’s Vdstava-chandra-mngonnati is 
a work on architecture’. 

It is to be understood that Silpaidstras are by all 
means treatises on aesthetics or rather applied aesthetics. 
They deal chiefly with the problem of form (rupam). But 
in the present context we are interested in them exclu¬ 
sively as documents of exact science, mathematical mea¬ 
surements, calculations of proportions etc. bearing on 

^Burnell: Classified Index (Madras 1880). 

2 Sudhakara Dvivedi : Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the N.W.P. part IX. (1885), p. 56. 

^ Ibidy p. 56. 

^ Aufrccht, pt. 1 . p. 569. 

® Barnett: Supplementary Catalogue 1892-1906, London. 

® Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1924. 

’ Bombay Venkatesvara Press. 
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Natute and man. It is as furnishing fresh evidences 
of Hindu command over the things of this earthly 
earth and of their preoccupation with non-transcenden- 
tal, unmetaphysical and matter of fact realities as well 
as the human world of daily secular interests that the 
SilpaBstras are being introduced as twins of the 
Vdrttdsdstras. Be it observed once more that none 
of the texts in manuscripts or print such as have been 
mentioned for the period from c 600 to 1300 may belong 
to this period at all. But it is presumed that the chi- 
tralaksana, pratimdlaksana, (i.e. marks or characteristics 
of paintings, images etc.) were known during those 
centuries and earlier and of course the principles were 
practised by the painters, sculptors and architects. 
Like the eighteen Purdms, eighteen Upa-Vurd- 
nas, eighteen Smritls and eighteen XJpa-Smntis the 
eighteen masters of Vdstn-viclyd became traditional 
in Hindu culture. The Matsya-Purdm (XXVIII) 
enumerates them as follows^: 


1. Bhrigu 

2. Atri 

3. Vasistha 

4. Vi^vakarma 
j. Maya 

6. Narada 

7. Naganjit 

8. Vis^aksa 

9. Purandara 


10. Brahma 

11. Kumara 

12. Nandlsa 

13. Saunaka 

14. Garga 

13. Vastudeva 

16. Aniruddha 

17. Sukra 

18. Vrihaspati. 


Most of the Silpasastras available in manuscript 
or in print belong really to the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries. A few are being enumerated in the 
following statement. 


1 P. N. Bose : Principles of Indian Silpasastra with the Text of 
MajaJdstra (Lahore, 1926) p. 65. 
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Mandana {c 1525) wrote Rdjavallabha mandana 
(architecture)^. The author was an inhabitant of Uday- 
pur. 

By the sixteenth century the masters of Vastii- 
vidjd were known to be more numerous than the eigh¬ 
teen of the Matsya-Purdna as indicated in the period 
from Harsa to Hemadri, The Todarananda mentions 
the following authorities^: 

1. Varahamihira 

2. Chyavana 

3. Kasyapa 

4. Vriddhagarga 

5. Utpala 

Srikumara’s Silparatm is a systematic and com¬ 
prehensive treatise of large size in Sanskrit verse deal¬ 
ing not only with the construction of houses, villages 
and other allied things but also with iconography and 
things connected therewith. The last chapter deals 
with painting. The author was an inhabitant of Kerala 
in South India and may have flourished in the sixteenth 
century, as suggested by Ganapati Sastri, the editor 
of the text®. 

The author of the hlarmsydlayachaudrikd^ was like¬ 
wise an inhabitant of Kerala. He acknowledges 
his debt to Narayana’s Tantrasamuchchaya {c 1450). 
The first chapter deals wdth the examination of the 

^ Edited, with Gujarati translation, by Narayau Bharati 
Yasavanta, Bharabi, Baroda, 1891. 

* B. B. Dutt: ii own-planning in Ancient India (Calcutta 1925) 
P- * 7 - . 

® Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1922. 

^Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1917. 


6. Mandavya 

7. Bharadvaja, 

8. Vridhhava 4 - 

istha, 

9. Lalla. 
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soil, the second with the auspicious days, etc., the third 
with measurements, the fourth with classes of buil¬ 
dings and rooms. Outhouses, wells and tanks also have 
been discussed in the treatise which is entirely in 
verse. 

Visvakarma wrote Bhfmnapradipa^. The text 
is partly in Sanskrit verse and partly in Oriya prose. 
It deals with remple architecture. 

In the printed edition use has been made of five 
manuscripts in Sanskrit, which happen to be different 
recensions of Bbfwampradlpa^. The two other manus¬ 
cripts used are copies of a book, entitled Silpipothi in 
Oriya, which deals with the erection of thatched huts. 
Certain general matters regarding the selection of 
building sites, the classification of soils etc., are common 
to both the treatises. But the Bbuvanapradipa specia¬ 
lizes in the architecture of temples. All the manus¬ 
cripts appear to be quite recent in language and 
style. 

An Oriya treatise entitled SilpaJdstra^ is already 
in print. The author is supposed to have been Bauri 
Maharana. 

Among the works attributed to Vi^vakarman 
is to be found in Gujarat the manuscript of the 
Apardjita VdsfusdstrcP, an architectural treatise. 

The treatise dealing with aviaries as well as houses 
is the Baksimanu^dlajalaksanaP. 

^N. K. Bose: Canons of Orissan Architecture (Calcutta, 1932). 

®Ibid, p. 5. 

® Published by Mohan Sahu (Cuttack, fourth edition, 1923). 

* Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. contained in the Private Libraries of 
Gsfarat, Kathiawad, Koch, Sind and Khandesh edited by G. Buehler, 
(Bombay, 1872) p. 276. 

® List of Sanskrit Mss. in the Private Libraries of South India 
edited by G. Oppert, Vol. II, p. 371. 
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A treatise on tanks and wells is the Kupddijalas- 
thdnalaksam, of which a manuscript is available in 
Travancore. 

A treatise on painting is the ChitrasutrcP-. Another 
work on the same subject is called Chitrabhdrata^. 

A work on scuplture is known as Tdrdlaksam, 
another as Murtti-dhjdnaP 

Treatises on gems and precious stones vne to be 
found under various narnes*, e.g. 

1. Katnalaksana 

2. Katnapanksd 

3. Navaratnaparlksd 

4. Katnadipikd by Chandcsvara. 

The tradition of Hindu positive thinking in regard 
to the arts and crafts has then come down to our own 
times. 


SECTION 5 

[.THE AIN-I-AKBARI AS A SEMI-MOSLEM AND 
SEMI-HINU ARTHA-SASTRA 

A very important document of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, which is indeed a most remarkable product of 
creative India’s literary endeavours in the domain of 
politics is the semi-Hindu, semi-Moslem treatise in 
Persian entided the Ain-i-Akbari^ by Abul Fazl 

^ Aufrecht ; Catalogus Catalngorum (Leipzig) Vol. I. p. 187. 

® Monicr-Williams : Sanskrit Dictionary. 

® Aufrecht, Vol. 1 . pp. 229, 464, 

^Oppert, Vol. I, p. 478, Vol. II. p. 520; Aufrecht, Vol. I., 
p. 281, Vol. II, pp. 26, 138. 

®Blochmann: The Ain-i-Akhari (Calcutta 1875), Vol. I. 
p. XXX. See also Gladwin’s translation {Ayeen Akbari). 
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(1551-1602). It was composed about 1596-1597. 

A glance at the table of contents of the Jiin-i- 
Akbari exhibits its rough similarity in formal 
features with a Hindu NiiJJds/ra. We may call it the 
Akbar-nUi, so to say. The contents are in short as 
follows: 

I. The Household, The Treasury, The Mint, The 
Method of separating the silver from the gold. 
Illuminations, The Khchen, The Days of Abs¬ 
tinence, Writing and painting, The Arsenal, 
Elephants, Horses, Camels, Cow-stables, 
Buildings, Building materials, etc. 

II. The Army, The Civil Services, Salaries, 
Donations, Feasts, Regulations regarding 
marriages. Regulations regarding education. 
The Admiralty. 

III. The Eras (Hindu and other). Revenues, 
Measurements, The Executive, The Judiciary'-, 
Nineteen Years’ Rates of Revenue. 

IV. The Twelve Subahs or provinces. The Assess¬ 

ment of Land. 

V. A Description of Hindustan, The Character of 
the Hindus, Their Astronomy and Geography, 
The Nine Philosophies, The Eighteen Vidyds^ 
The Eighteen Vurdnas, The Eighteen Smritis^ 
Music, Kdjaniti (politics), Vjavahdra (Law), 
Marriages, Festivds, etc. 

VI. Moral sentences. Epigrams, Rules of Wisdom 
emanating from the Emperor, etc. 

The Ain-i-Akhari is generally considered to be 
an Imperial. Gazetteer of Moghul India. But it is 
not quite correct to describe it as a Gazetteer in the 
strictest sense of the term. The descriptive and statis¬ 
tical data bearing on Akbar’s times, especially on the 
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Sttbahs or provinces, are certainly to be found in this 
treatise. But the author is not all an historian or statis¬ 
tician. He has his interpretations, messages, and 
moral ideas to propagate and they do not appear to 
be in any way subsidiary to something else. Abul 
Fazl is indeed a student of ethics, spirituality, life’s 
mission and so forth. He is a philosopher. 

Many passages and paragraphs, nay, chapters 
of the Ain-i-Akbari cannot be taken as contribution 
to objective history or records of actual facts. Even 
in regard to the land revenue settlements and figures 
relating thereto as given by Abul Fazl one is not 
quite clear as to whether we always and ever5rwhere 
have the things actually in force, or come across the 
general scheme of financial administration such as 
served as the basis for executive action. These features 
of Abul Fazl’s treatise become apparent by the side of 
another great Persian work, the Seir 'Mutaqherin^ (View 
of Modern Times), the history of India after Aurang- 
zeb, composed by Gholam Hussain of Bengal in 1780. 
This work of the eighteenth century is more objective 
as history, although no doubt it is furnished with its 
personal equation as every historical composition is 
bound to be. A comparison with such formally his¬ 
torical treatises enables us to feel that the Ain-i-Akbari’s 
place in the history of political, economic and financial 
literature cannot be limited to its realistic historicity 
alone. The work has been conceived by the author as 
much more than an historical treatise. It is an account 
in which the messages, norms, ideals, etc. play 
as prominent a role as the objective book-keeping and 
compilation of registers. 


^ Eng. transl. by M. Raymond (Calcutta, 1902), four vol¬ 
umes. 
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The Khatima (supplement) to the Mirat-i-Ahmadi^ 
(History of Gujarat) in Persian by Ali Muhammad 
Khan, which was composed between lyjo and 1760 
and is somewhat contemporaneous with the Seir Mufa~ 
qherin, is likewise another work with which it should 
be considered generally irrelevant to compare the Atn- 
i-Akhari. The author of this Khatima^ although in¬ 
fluenced in scholarship by Abul Fazl, has produced 
nothing but a descriptive work, almost a guide-book, 
so to say, to the shrines of the saints, Hindu temples, 
etc. as well as a register of the Government officials 
and departments, the Sarkars paying tribute, and so 
forth. A work like this may be drawn upon by the 
researchers of today as a source-book for the econo¬ 
mic, administrative and socio-religious facts and ins¬ 
titutions of Gujarat in the eighteenth century without 
even a word of criticism. There is nothing else in 
the KJjatima to occupy the reader’s interest or intellect. 
The atmosphere of the Ain-i-Akbari is far other¬ 
wise. 

In the preface to the Book which is given over 
to Hindu civilisation Abul Fazl enables us to see some¬ 
thing of his inner springs of action. The “love of 
his native country,” Hindustan, is referred to by him¬ 
self in so many words as one of the motives impelling 
him to write this history. He is one of the first “pat¬ 
riots” of modern India. We are also told that the 
desire to remove the strife and animosity between 
the diverse races of India (Flindus and Moslems) is 
also an urge in this literary endeavour. He wants 
to function as a bridge between the two great religions, 
to be a peace-maker. The ambition of establishing 
peace and unanimity is a burning passion with him. 

^ English translation by Nawab Syed Ali and C. N. Seddon 
(Batoda, 1924). 
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This introduction gives us seven reasons for the 
origin of conflict among persons of diverse religions. 
In his treatment of the subject we come into contact 
with a brain which is not only modem in its make-up 
but which it is almost impossible to improve upon. 
He is discussing, of course, the problems of other re¬ 
ligions, especi^y Islam visdvis Hinduism. But in 
his analysis are to be found the profoundest considera¬ 
tions of comparative sociology with reference to the 
race-questions. As an essay in toleration this Intro¬ 
duction can be used even today anywhere on earth. 
His logic is unchallengable in theory and fmitful in 
practice. We are reminded in this context of another 
great Moslem scholar, Alberuni^. 

The comparative method is a remarkable trait 
of Abul Fazl’s logic. This manifests itself not only 
in the discussion of the questions relating to the con¬ 
flicts arising from the diversity of faiths but also in 
the manner in which he deals with the arts and 
sciences of the Hindus. At important points he turns 
to the Greeks,—and this also in the manner of Albemni, 
—and places Hindu achievements by the side of those 
of the former. In astronomy he finds analogy with 
Ptolemy and remembers the Persian, the Egyptian 
and the Greek philosophers. The references to Greek 
culture constitute the general perspective, so to say, 
of his researches in “indology.” As one of the modern 
founders of comparative methodology in world-cul¬ 
ture this Indian Mussalman of the sixteenth century 
deserves his rightful place in the history of science 
and philosophy and is by all means a great precursor 
of the Hindu Rammohun Roy of the end of the 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries. 


^ E.C. Sachau : Albemni's India (London, 1910), two volumes. 
See the section dealing with Greater India in Moslem Asia, supra. 
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Abul Fazl’s ideals are definite and precise. It 
is the moral and social philosophy that concerns him 
the most. History, economics, statistics, biography, 
the personality of Akbar are to him but the pegs on 
which to hang his moralizings, ideals and spiritual 
propaganda. There is hardly any chapter of impor¬ 
tance, especially in the first two Books in which we 
do not again and again come into contact with this 
great key to his life. He is writing about Akbar’s India 
or rather about Akbar himself but all the time with 
an eye to the illustration of his own spiritual ideals. To 
him Akbar should appear to be an interesting charac¬ 
ter simply because it is this monarch who happens 
to embody all that he himself considers to be great and 
divine in personal and public life. 

Throughout the Ain-i-Akbari we encounter but one 
problem. To the author it is a moral problem and a 
political problem in one. He is never tired of discussing 
it or referring to it and has therefore succeeded in im¬ 
parting to the treatise a lofty tone such as is associated 
with the greatest political masterpieces of the world. 

And what is the life-blood of the ideal preached in 
season and out of season in the Ain-i-Akbari'? It is the 
category of the “just king” (pp. viii, ix, 12). This is 
the doctrine that occupies the central place in Abul 
Fazl’s political philosophy. And it is here that we 
see how profoundly he assimilated the eternal problem 
of Hindu politics, namely, the 'Kajarsi-vrittam (the 
conduct of the philosopher-king or royd sage) of our 
old Kautalyan tradition. 

In the first edition of the Positive background of 
Hindu Sociology (1914) the Ain-i-Akbari was quoted 
simply as an evidence of the persistence of the Hindu 
political ideology in the sixteenth century. The pas¬ 
sages are reproduced below. 
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The political literature of the Hindus was known 
to Abul Fa2l, who in Ayeen Akbari has given a short 
synopsis of probably some of the N/// Sdstras in his 
possession in the chapter on the various branches of 
learning cultivated by the people of Hindustan ruled 
by his master, the great Akbar. Besides giving an 
elaborate description of Hindu law under the heading 
Beyhar {Sans. Vjavahdra') and referring to “many 
other sensible books upon government” the compi¬ 
ler of this Moghul Gazetteer gives the following sum¬ 
mary of Kajneet, “the art of governing a kingdom:” 

“It is incumbent on a monarch to divest himself of 
avarice and anger by following the counsels of wis¬ 
dom. * * * It is his indispensable duty to fear God 
* * * to pay particular respect to men of exalted rank 
and behave with kindness towards his subjects of every 
description. * * * He should be ambitious to extend 
his dominions. * * * No enemy is so insignificant as 
to be beneath his notice. * * * A wise prince will banish 
from his court all corrupt and designing men. * * * 

“The king resembles a gardener, who plucks up 
the thorns and briers, and throws them on one side, 
whereby he beautifies his garden, and at the same time 
raises a fence which preserves his ground from the 
intrusion of strangers. * * *The king detaches from 
the nobles their too numerous friends, and dangerous 
dependents.* * * 

“In affairs of moment it is not advisable to con¬ 
sult with many.* * * Some ancient monarchs made 
it a rule to consult men of a contrary description and 
10 act diametrically opposite to their advice.* * * They 
found it the safest way to join with the prime minister 
a few wise and experienced men and to require each 
to deliver his opinion in writing. A prince, moreover, 

25 
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requires a learned astrologer and a skilful physician. 
♦♦♦If any monarch is more powerful than himself he 
continually strives to sow dissension among his troops; 
and if he is not able to effect this, prudently purchases 
his friendship.*** The prince whose territory adjoins 
to his, although he may be friendly in appearance, yet 
ought not to be trusted; he should always be prepared 
to oppose any sudden attack from that quarter. With 
him whose country lies next beyond the one last men¬ 
tioned he should enter into alliance; but no connexion 
should be formed with those who are more remote. 
If he finds it necessary to attack his enemy, he should 
invade his country during the time of harvest.” 

Here we have from a non-Hindu source the tradi¬ 
tional ideas of the Hindus regarding constitution, in¬ 
ternational morality, etc. as preserved in the Hindu 
literature of the i6th century. The student of com¬ 
parative politics will be justified to go farther. Tn 
so far as the general, philosophical or theoretical ideas 
are concerned, the Ain-i-Akhari is to be treated vir¬ 
tually as a Persianized edition, so to say, of a Sans¬ 
krit Nlti Sdstra. It is within the philosophical frame¬ 
work of a Hindu treatise on politics that Abul Fazl 
has put in the statistics and administrative details of 
Akbar’s Empire. It not only preserves the Hindu 
tradition by describing Sanskrit literature and Hindu 
philosophical ideas in Book IV, but is a document 
of the most profound assimilation of Hindu culture 
by a philosophically minded Mussalman. 

Let us analyze a bit of his own philosophical syn¬ 
thesis. In the general preface to his Ain-i-Akhari 
Abul Fazl says about royalty as follows: 

“If royalty did nor exist, the storm of strife would 
never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Man¬ 
kind, being under the burden of lawlessness and lust. 
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would sink into the pit of destiuction, the world, this 
great market place, would lose its prosperity, and 
the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the 
light of imperial justice some follow with cheerfulness 
the road of obedience, whilst others abstain from 
violence through fear of punishment; and out of ne¬ 
cessity make choice of the path of rectitude.” 

In this political philosophy of Abul Fazl we have 
an adaptation from the Hindu doctrines of mdtsya 
nyaya (logic of the fish) as well as of danda '^nunishmient, 
sanction etc.). He is a first class writer and stylist and 
he has presented the Hindu philosophical “patents” 
in a most polished and dignified language, which 
onl}'’ the Persianists of course can appreciate in the 
original. 

Amonp the “excellent dualities” flowinii from 
royalty as conceived by Abul Faal we are told that 
the king “puts the reins of desire into the hands of 
reason; in the wide field of his desiies he does not 
permit himself to be trodden by restlessness nor will 
be waste his precious time in seeking after that which 
is improper. ****Hc is for ever searching after those 
who speak the truth and is not displeased with words 
that seem bitter Irut are in reality sweet.” Here, again, 
we have but a paraphrase from the Hindu doctrine of 
vyasanas (vices) and rajadosas (faults or disqualifications 
of kings). 

It is exceedingly interesting that even in regard 
to the professional structure of the people Abul Fazl 
cannot think of anything but the fourfold Hindu 
social stratification. He says that the political cons¬ 
titution becomes well tempered by a “proper division 
of ranks.” The four classes into which according 
to him the world may be divided are (i) warriors, 
(2) artificers and merchants, (3) the learned and (4) 
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husbandmen and labourers. We are taught also that 
it is obligatory for a king to “put each of these in its 
proper place, and by uniting personal ability with a due 
respect for others, to cause the world to flourish.” 

It does not take anybody acquainted even cursorily 
with the Hindu Artha, Smriti and Nlti Sdstras long to 
feel that Abul Fazl is reproducing the most fundamen¬ 
tal concept of the king’s functions vis-d-vis ehdturvarnja 
(the four-ordered social polity). It is curious that 
no modern scholar seems to have even suspected that 
the words, phrases and sentences of a philosophical, 
theoretical or general character in ail these paragraphs 
are almost verbatim copies from the Mann Samhitd, ch. 
VIII (Kdjadbarma). 

We shall now point to one or two other Sanskrit- 
isms or Hinduizings of the Persian text. In Ain 13 
which discusses the origin of metals, Abul Fazl speaks 
of the “seven bodies” witliin quotation marks. Ac¬ 
cording to some manuscripts the Hindus are referred 
to as giving the opinion that the metal called ricac is 
a “silver in the state of leprosy”. One wonders if 
Abul Fazl is not dealing in this chapter with the Hindu 
doctrine of seven metals. And one may not be surprised 
if t^inc, the seventh metal, which began to be recog¬ 
nized by the fourteenth century Hindu writers on 
medicine like Madanapala, is Abul Fazl’s “silver in the 
state of leprosy”, for some of the Sanskrit names 
for zinc, namely, rasaka, rupyabhrdtd etc. connect it 
with silver. 

In Ain 41 which deals with the imperial elephant 
stables the four kinds of elephants (namely, bhaddafy 
mand, mirg and mir) and their three dispositions (namely, 
saty raj and tarn) are derived from the Sanskrit trea¬ 
tises on elephants. Abul Fazl names also the eight 
dig-gajas or elephants as guardians of the quarters or 
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points of the earth in the Hindu manner and gives 
likewise another Hindu classification of elephants. 
The entire chapter (pp. 117-1^4) points to a fine assi¬ 
milation of Sanskrit gajaidstras by Moslems in regard 
to other items as well. Abul Fazl quotes neither 
Varahaniihira’s Bribat Sanihitn nor Bhoja’s Yuktikalpa- 
taru nor any treatise like the Snkranlti. He is, however, 
not a plagiarist, as he says explicitly that these ideas 
about elephants are Hindu. 

Ain 72 describes the “manner in which His Majesty 
spends his lime” (pp. 153-156). In such expressions 
as the “care with which His Majesty guards over his 
motives and watches over his eniotions”, “he listens 
to great and small”, “he does not allow his desires 
or his wrath to renounce allegiance to wisdom”, “his 
august nature cares but little for the pleasures of the 
world”, etc. one may read the echoes or reminiscences 
of the “qualifications” and “vices” of kings with 
which the l iindu Artba and Niti Sdstras deal as a matter 
of course. Some of these virtues are by all means but 
generalities and platitudes found in every treatise on 
ideal polity from Plato and Kaupalya to A 1 Farabi 
(c 950), the great Arab encyclopaedist, who based his 
Al-Madincit-Al-Fcidild (Alodt’i City) on Plato. Abul Ftzl 
does not therefore have to copy such maxims from 
any specifically Hindu sources. 

Such moralizings or ascriptions of moral quali¬ 
ties to a Padshah may also be expected of Abul Fazl 
quite independently. It should still be observed how¬ 
ever that he is writing in a Hindu atmosphere about 
a monarch who is pro-Hindu with vengeance, nay, 
who is condemned as Kafer by orthodox Afussalmans.^ 

^ For the pro-Hindu habits and laws of Akbar as descri¬ 
bed and condemned by Badaoni see Blochmann vol.I. pp.179- 
184, 193, 205. 
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Further, Abul Fazl is actually using Hindi words at 
every turn and referring to Hindu customs in the most 
familiar way. One may perhaps suggest, therefore, 
that the author of Ain-i-Akbari is not uninfluenced 
by the traditional (Kautalyan) Hindu conception of 
the Kdjarsi, the philosopher-king, while describing 
Akbar’s daily routine, meals and other habits, as well 
as temperament etc. in Ains 72-75 (pp.153-160). 

The characteristic Muslim salutations \taslim and 
kornish) are, however, not included in these remarks. 
But Abul Fazl’s dicta that “royalty is an emblem of 
the power of God and a light-shedding ray from this 
Sun of the Absolute” (p.159) or that “even spiritual 
progress would be impossible unless emanating from 
the king in whom the light of God dwells” (p.158) 
point perhaps to the fact that Abul Fazl is here making 
propaganda about his hero for a people that is used 
to the language of the Mam Sawhita. Not the least 
tendenciocs item in all these statements is the one, as told 
by Abul Fazl, that “His Majesty abstains much from 
flesh so that whole months pass away without his touch¬ 
ing any animal food”. The author makes it a point 
to observe in this connection that the animal food, 
“though prized by m.ost, is nothing thought of by 
the sage.” This can be easily interpteted as an attempt 
on the part of Abul Fazl at “speaking to the gallery”. 
But the fact that these statements about Akbar are 
truths and not mere propaganda furnishes all the more 
ground for believing that the Emperor, his court, 
as well as Abul Fazl were Hinduized in thought and 
form. 

These suggestions about Abul Fazl’s Hinduiza- 
tion of the Ain-i-Akbari will derive fresh strength 
from what is known about his personal character. 
According to the Maasir-ul-Umara quoted in Bloch- 
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mann’s Ain-i-Akhari (pp. xxvii-xxviii). Abul Fazl is 
reported to have been “an infidel”. “Some say, he 
was a Hindu, or a fire-worshipper or a free-thinker, 
and some go still further and call him an atheist; 
but others pass a juster sentence, and say that he was 
a pantheist, and that like other Sufis he claimed for him¬ 
self a position above the law of the prophet.” All 
these descriptions, repugnant naturally as they are to 
an orthodox Mussalman, are however quite in keeping 
with an academically high placed or philosophically 
minded Hindu or Hindui2ed scholar. And since 
Prince Salim in his Altwo/rs describes Abul Fazl as a 
“Hindusthani Shaikh by birth, who was well-known 
for his learning and wisdom”^ we may not be far from 
the truth when we surmise that this Indian-born Shaikh 
was well up in the Hindu Smriti and N'lti Sdstras and 
at any rate had grown up by assimilating the contribu¬ 
tions of Hindu cultural tradition. It is interesting 
to have to observe that even as a profound student 
of Arabic literature /\.bul Fazl must have been intro¬ 
duced to the Hindu vidjas because, as is well-known, 
a considerable portion of Arabic texts was made up 
of translations from Sanskrit treatises in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. The amount of original reseaniies 
in Hindu culture embodied in the work on India by 
Alberuni (973-1048), the great Arab mathematician 
and philosopher, was immense. 

Had we known less than we actually do about 
Akbat’s socio-reHgious pro-Hindu propaganda and 
the ultraliberal intellectual activities of Abul Fazl, his 

1 Blochmann, vol. I. (1875), Biography p. xxvi. For the 
translations from Sanskrit works into Arabic from 750 to 850 
A.c. See E.C. Sachau : Alberuni’s India (London 1916), Vol. I. 
pp. xxviii-xxxv. Alberuni’s own translations or adaptations from 
Sanskrit may be seen Ibid, pp.xxxvi-xl. 
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elder brother Faizi and their father we might perhaps 
have been led to suspect that part of the idealism in 
Abul Fazl’s work,—the general preface as well as the 
text—is to be ascribed to an acquaintance with A 1 Farabi’s 
treatise on the model city (i‘ 950). As a learned scholar 
Abul Fazl may certainly have studied the Arabic trea¬ 
tise on governmental statutes (IBA-Akham es Soulthani- 
jah) by Mawerdi (972-1058), Chief Justice of Bagdad, 
or derived profit from the Persian Siassat Narnah 
(Treatise on Government) by Nizamoul Mulk (c 1065- 
1092). And of course the greatest philosophico-his- 
torical work of the “Middle Age,” namely, the 
Mokaddemah in Arabic by Ibn Khaldun (1352-1406) 
the Egyptian judge, could not have failed to furnish 
this “Hindusthani Shaikh” with literary norms.^ 

But the borrowings, assimilations, reminiscences 
or adaptations from the Sanskrit texts are too direct 
and palpable as well as pronounced. The surroun¬ 
dings of Abul Fazl’s daily life and the literary activi¬ 
ties in which he took part while preparing the Aiti-i- 
Akbari should appear to be Muslim only in name. 
The Hindu-Moslem camaraderies of bis Padshah 
as well as of himself and his group are enough to ex¬ 
plain that forces nearer home were responsible for 

^ For A 1 Farabi see the German translation {Die Muster-Stadf) 
by F.Dietrici, Leyden 1895, and Carra de Vaux ; Aviceme^ Paris 
1900. The 'El-Akham es Soulthaniyah is available in French as 
hes Status Gouvernementaux by Fagnan, Paris 1915. The Siasset 
Nameh is available in French as Traite du Gouvernement hj Schefer, 
Paris 1893. The Mokaddemah is available in French as Prolego- 
mines Historiques by de Slane, Paris 1862-68. See also T. Husein: 
Im Philo Sophie Sociale d^ Ibn Khaldhoun^ Paris 1917. A study as to 
the nature of Abul FazPs contacts with these and other Arabic 
and Persian ‘‘old masters” in politics, economics, history and 
sociology, etc. ought to be very interesting for an investigation 
into the achievements of Indo-Saracenic Renaissance. 
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the kind of idealism and political philosophy which 
found expression in his Akbar-mti. 

The translations from “Hindi” CSanskrit)^ into 
Persian of works like the Mahabhdrata, the Rdmdjam, 
the Atharva Veda, the Hariramsa, the Na/a Damayantl, 
etc. such as are described in the Ain 34 indicate the 
Hindu atmosphere which could not fail to leave its 
impress upon the contributions of Abul FaH. It is 
not quite clear, however, whether the translations were 
made direct from Sanskrit or from Hindi translations. 
But it is important to notice that he himself had a 
hand in the translations of the Mahdbhdrata, just as 
Faizi in that of Nnl Daman. 

In the special preface to the sections dealing with 
Hindu culture we learn from Abul Fazl’s own state¬ 
ments that his studies in Hindu culture were commenced 
early. But he felt that his knowledge was not 
sufficient. So he renewed his former studies with 
the help of those who could guide him. He speaks 
of the painful researches undertaken in order to arrive 
at the truth about the Hindus, their sciences, philo¬ 
sophies and religions. This explains naturally the 
almost p^rbatim extracts from Hindu treatises on law 
and t5olitics in this Muslim work. 

It is interesting that at the ver}^ threshold of 
his study on Hindu culture, even in the introduction 
Abul Fazl makes the readers acquainted with his 
fundamental conclusion, namely, that the Hindus are 

^ Blochmann, Vol. 1 . (1873), Biography, pp. xvii, 104, 

199-200. For the translations of Sanskrit works unacr Moslem 
auspices see also D. C. Sen: History of Bengali hiferature (Calcutta 
1911), N. N. Law : Promotion of Learning in India during Muham¬ 
madan Kule by Muhammadans (London 1916), B. K. Sarkar: Folk 
Element in Hindu Culture (London 1917), M. Z. Siddiqi: “Services of 
Muslims to Sanskrit Literature” (Calcutta Review, February 1932). 
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not polytheists but are worshippers of God and only 
one God. And this conclusion he poses against the 
popular tradition of his times to the effect that the 
Hindus are polytheists. He repeats liis conclusion 
at the commencement of the lengthy section and re¬ 
marks that the Hindus are no mere idolators, “as the 
ignorant suppose.” The Hindu explanation of image- 
worship is reproduced by himself as his own convic¬ 
tion, namely, that the images are designed simply to 
prevent the thoughts of the people from wandering 
while at prayer. Abul Fazl should here appear to 
be a twin to Alberuni who preceded him by over five 
hundred years. 

It is evident that Abul Fazl has taken his pen 
in the interest of a propaganda. It is a propaganda 
of inter-religious understanding and inter-racial 
peace. And in regard to his own race and religion 
this propaganda is nothing but fanatically pro-Hindu. 
Indeed he has made it a point to collect together all 
the good things that may be said about the people 
whom he wants to raise in the estimation of his co¬ 
religionists. Perhaps from Mcgasthenes to Nivedita 
the Hindus have never been flattered in such a digni¬ 
fied manner by any non-Hindu as has been done by 
Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari?- 

In all essentials the Ain-i-Akbari lias turned out 
to be a joint Hindu-Moslem literary work so charac¬ 
teristic of the Indo-Saraccnic Renaissance of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Nay, it is perhaps 
one of the first creative specimens of Hindu-Moslem 
cultural fusion such as have marked the evolution 

^ See in this connection Alberuni’s sympathetic apprecia¬ 
tion (although critical) of Hindu philosophy and general culture 
in the eleventh century {c 1017-1030); E. C. Sachau, Vol. I. pp. 
xvii-xix. 
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of Indian arts and sciences since then. And in his 
emphasis on goodness and moral life as the founda¬ 
tion of spirituality and the key to the kingdom of God 
he is an avatdra of positivism representing thereby the 
very spirit of the Renaissance. For, no student of 
Nlii Sdstras, Oriental or Occidental, can afford to for¬ 
get that the statement “that every man of sense and 
understanding knows that the best way of worshipping 
God consists in allaying the distress of the times and 
in improving the condition of the poor” {Ain 2) came 
from the pen of the Indian Mussalman of the sixteenth 
century. 

As a rationalist, as a “protestant”, and as a human¬ 
ist Abul Fa^l has served to liberate the Moslem mind. 
The enfranchisement of the intelligence which was 
consummated in the Christian world by the Renaissance 
was accomplished in Moslem India by the author of 
the Ain-i-Akhari, the same enfranchisement which 
was to attack the 1 lindu mind two centuries later in 
and through Rammohun Roy (1774-1833). For the 
students of world culture in political philosophy it 
is of importance to observe that some of the formative 
forces in Abul Fazl’s toleration, humanism, eclectic 
approach to the things of matter and spirit, as well 
as positivism were furnished by the Hindu Maiiu Sam- 
hitd and l\\<ihdhhdi\ita. 


SECTION 6 

THE CULTURAL NATIONALISM OF 
SIVAJI THE GREAT 

The Anti-Foreign and Democratic Tradition 

The Maratha positivism such as in politics took 
shape in the Dharma-rdjja of Sivaji the Great is not 
an isolated phenomenon in the Hindu culture of 
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Southern India or of the Deccan. Among the for¬ 
mative forces of Sivaji’s Hindm Swarajya are to be detec¬ 
ted from his mother’s side the memories of the war of 
self-defence against the Moslems conducted by the Yada- 
vas of Devagiri {e 1200-1318). And on account, again, 
of his father’s experiences in Vijayanagara, the Empire 
(1546-1646) which successfully upheld Hindu liberty 
for several centuries although with vicissitudes of 
fortune, the ideas of Hindu statehood were imbibed 
by Sivaji as a matter of course.^ Sivaji can then be 
regarded as but a continuator under Aloghul condi¬ 
tions of the traditional Hindu spirit, the dharma, 
which is obstinate enough not to submit to foreign 
forces. In Sivaji’s ambitions, exploits and achievements 
are further to tje seen the embodiments of the same 
pardkrama (prowess) and digvijaja (conquest of the 
quarters) which enabled Chandragupta Maurya to 
emancipate the north-western frontiers of India from 
the Hellenistic Seleukos {c 305 b.c.). In subsequent 
times the same assertion of the Hindu spirit against 
foreign domination had found expression in Skandagupta’s 
expulsion of the Huns (c 455 a.c.),— furnishing thereby 
another precedent to Sivaji’s triumphant service to 
Hindu culture. Historically, however, it is the South- 
Indian exploits of the Yadavas and of the Vijayanagara 
Rayas that in point of time as well as region served to 
inspire Sivaji with direct examples. 

Sivaji was a nationalist in culture. “Back to 
Hindu tradition” may be said to have been his war- 
cry. It is the language of the Mantt Samhitd and 
the JV/ 7 f Sdstras that was on his lips on the most 
important problems of life. Speaking to a 
Bundella (“Rajput,” “Ksatriya”) chieftain Sivaji gave 

^ G. S. Sardesai : The Main Currents of Maratha Histoty 
(Bombay 1935) pp. 5-7. 
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a bit of his mind when he declared as follows:^ 

“Does not the Ksatriya faith consist in protect¬ 
ing the cow and the Brahmana, in guarding the Veda^ 
in showing skill and valor in battle ? And if you lose 
your life, will you not through the solar orb enter the 
mansion of bliss, enjoying plenitude of happiness 
and repose?” 

Tn this inspiring message of Sivaji the Rajput 
chief was introduced to the deliberate restoration of 
ancient ideals,—to the Renaissance of Hindu culture,— 
by which Sivaji’s personality was fired. It is as an 
apostle and embodiment of Hindwi Swardjja (Hindu 
independence) and a Dharmardjya (kingdom of Dharma^ 
i.e.. Law, Duty and Justice as conceived in the A 7 // 
Sdstras) that he wanted to hold forth. 

There are other items in the Maratha milieu 
which point likewise to the strength of the Hindu 
tradition. It is out of tailors, carpenters, potters, 
gardeners, shopkeepers, barbers and even untouchable 
Mabars that the Maratha saints and prophets of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries arose.^ The rise of 
the lower tribes into the higher orders of the Hindu 
society,—“social mobility” of the vertical type—has been 
an eternal fact of Indian culture-history since the (.ar- 
licst epochs of the Vedic period. In the Marathi¬ 
speaking regions during the epoch of the Hindu Renais¬ 
sance expressions of the same democratic social “metabo¬ 
lism” were witnessed as elsewhere in India as but 
regular phases qf the dynamic “culture-contacts.” 
To a certain e.xtent this ascendancy of the underw^orld 
was partly a manifestation of the great Bhakti or Vai^- 

^ W. R. Pogson : A JUsto/y of the Boondelas, pp. 52-5 3 in S. N. 
Sen: The Military System of the Maratbas (Calcutta 1928), p. 24. 

® M. G. Ranade : Rise of the Maratha Power (Bombay 1900) 
pp. 10, 24, 146-147, 130. 
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mva movement which was almos*- universal during 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. Democ¬ 
racy and Hhakti (love or faith) went hand in hand as 
much in Northern India and Bengal as in South-western 
India and the Deccan. 

It was therefore as an integral feature of the Hindu 
societal tradition that by following the profession of 
arms the Movres of Jawli, the Savants of Wari, the 
Ghorpades of Mudhol, the Nimbalkars of Phaltan, 
the Jadhavs of Sindkhed, the Jedhkes, the M^es, 
the Dafles, and others rose into prominence in the 
Maratha world.^ Sivaji the Bhonslc himself is alleged 
to have belonged to a low caste (cultivator). And 
prior to coronation he had to be dubbed a Ksatriya. 
Not only Sivaji but all his successors down to the last 
Peshwa had to recruit the army from the lower iribes 
or castes. Husbandmen, carpenters, shopkeepers, 
men of mean birth always constituted the backbone 
of the Maratha army, as says the Tarikh-i-lhrahiw 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. All through 
the ages in India as elsewhere the military profession 
has functioned as a most patent “social ladder”. 

In the matter of organizing his army from among 
the lower orders Sivaji was but following in the wake 
of the Hindu generals and statesmen of yore. He 
followed the Hindu tradition in other ways too, as 
we shall see later. Sivaji’s life and work were some 
of the best specimens of creative India’s contribu¬ 
tions to human history. 

^ S. N. Sen: The Military System of the Marathas (Calcutta 
1928) pp. II, 26; J. N. Sarkar: Shivaji (Calcutta 1929), pp. 210, 
212. The idea of the lowly origin of Sivaji is contested by Bal- 
kiishna : Shivaji the Great (Bombay) Vol. I. (1932) p. 4. See 
the discussion on the Paretian “circulation of Hites” in the 
section on “Race-mixture”, pp. 153-155. 
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The Positivism of the Ddsahodha 

The Dasabodha by Ramdas (1608-1681) is a work 
in 20 Books. Each Book is furnished with 10 sec¬ 
tions, and is therefore called a Dasaka. The sections 
are called Satnasas. So there are altogether zoo Samd- 
sas in the entire treatise, each of which is furnished 
with a colophon. The Samdsas are of diverse sizes. 
The Ddsabodha is described in every colophon as 
Guriisisyasambdda (conversation between the master 
and the disciple). It is, however, throughout com¬ 
posed in the form of the master’s sayings rather than 
in that of inteiwiew, i.e., questions and answers. 

The sayings^ in these 200 Samdsas deal with such 
topics as bhakti (faith), rojoguna (activism), tamoguna 
(inertness), dukkha (pain), nintyu (death), Brahma, moksa 
(liberation), dtmd (self), andtmd (not-self), yugadharma 
(duties or mores of the Kali age), etc. It is necessary to 
observe that of politics there is hardly anything in this 
treatise. There are but just a few references to raja 
karim (king’s functions) in this work, voluminous as it 
is. Its make-up is non-political. 

The work is mainly made up of ideas relating 
to man as an animal and as a person. The verses .'re 
terse and epigrammatic and simple enough to pass 
from mouth to moutli becoming thereby the house¬ 
hold words of the masses. Although the gods are 
mentioned once in a while, the Ddsabodha is not a trea¬ 
tise of god-lore. It is principally a work of psychology 
and morals, such as we get from the genuine saints 
and sddhus even of today. Its teachings are calculated 
to have a sober influence on the mind and character 
of individuals. As such its spiritual significance is 
considerable. Like the Sanskrit Gitd and the Tamil 


L. R. Pangarkar: Sartha Srtdasabodha (Poona 1923)* 
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Yjurdl the Ddsahodha is one of the greatest classics of 
world literature. Not less important as a moral and 
spiritual force than the Kd/myana of Tulsidas (1532- 
1624), the Ddsabodha of Ramdas (1608-1681) has a 
special literary feature in so far as it is, unlike the for¬ 
mer, entirely independent of a story but is a collection 
of precepts bearing on man’s nature and goal. It 
was by such doses of positive philosophy that the moral 
atmosphere of the masses in the midst of which Sivaji 
had to live, move and have his being in order to organize 
invincible legions was impregnated. Whether Ramdas 
was the guide-philosopher-friend to Sivaji is perhaps 
a controversial point.^ But that he wielded the moral 
dynamo with which to energize the springs of action 
of the folk that Sivaji was destined to serve there is 
no doubt. Ramdas can by all means then be treated 
as a colleague of Sivaji in the self-same mission of es¬ 
tablishing the dhanuardjya of the Marathas. The per¬ 
sonal relations between Ramdas and Sivaji are likely 
to be debated for some long time. Whether he had 
any finger in Sivaji’s military plans and constructive 
statesrnansliip may always remain among the unsol¬ 
ved questions of Alaratha archaeology. But as makers 
of Alaharastra and remakers of Hindustan Ramdas 
and Sivaji will always go together as one ideological 
complex in the historical scholarship of future genera¬ 
tions just as tradition has brought them together in a 
more direct and personal relationship. 

Kdmdds's utopia of A.nanda-vana-hhuvana 

It is possible to detect an utopistic futurism in 
Ramdas’s writings. That futurism took shape in 
his conception of Ananda-vam-bhmim (the happy 

1J. N. Sarkar: Shivaji (Calcutta 1929), pp. 581-382. 
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world) such as he is said to have seen in a dream. 
The contents of this dream introduce us to the kind 
of miseries which he saw removed from his people 
and the kind of relief, joy or happiness that he found 
brought or restored to the community. The hind¬ 
rances to svadharma were, we^ are told, things of the 
past. The emergence of the suresa (the hero) and 
the Jlira-send (the army of the hero) on the one hand, 
and the discomfiture of the Mlechchha Daitya (the bar¬ 
barian devil), on the other, constituted two impor¬ 
tant features of the A.nanda-vana-hhuvana as envisaged 
in the dream. The pdpi (sinners and criminals) of 
all sorts as well as the abhakla (faithless) disappeared 
or diminished in number. The expansion of dharma 
was consummated. The pdpi (sinner) Jlurdngyd’s 
(Aurangwb’s) “sinking” or decline was distinctly seen 
{buddld durdngyd pdpi). On the positive side were 
noticed, again, the assured facilities for sndna (bath) 
and sandhyd (evening prayers), japa-tapa (sacrifices) etc., 
ceremonial items such as affected the Hindus of those 
days as of today. Then, again, love, fellow-feeling 
and sympathy were on the increase {chadbatd badhatd 
premd). 

In Ramdas’s doctrine of A.n(inda-vam-bh'vana 
wliich has been exquisitely put in as the fourth hem¬ 
stitch in every verse we are indeed getting a seventeenth 
century (?) paraphrase, adaptation or application of 
the celebrated Gitd doctrine of Yngdntara. The 
great transformation, transvaluation of values, or re¬ 
making of epochs is initiated by God Krsna, as 
declared to Arjuna, whenever corruption creeps in 
into dharma (law, order and justice) and ascendanq'^ 
is enjoyed by adharim (disorder, vile practices, nega¬ 
tion of law, justice and morals). Krsna takes shape 

^V. L. Bhave: Maharastra-Sarasvat (Poona 1921) p* 224. 

’6 
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in human form under those calamitous conditions 
in order to protect the sddhu (the good, the just and 
the honest) and to annihilate the duskrita (the culprits, 
the evil-doers and the ruffians) as well as to re-establish 
dbarma, i.e., law, order, justice, morality, virtue and 
humanity. 

Ramdas’s dream saw Kalpanta^ the end of a "Kalpa 
i.e., the close of an era of papl^ mlechchha^ Chanda la ^ 
abhakta and others of the kind. And at the same time 
the establishment of svadharma, premd, ananda, etc. was 
an item in the consummation achieved by the hero 
dreamt of. It is interesting that the Gita doctrine 
of God’s sambhavdmi yuge yuge (I appear age by age) 
was serviceable to the Maratha poet-saint of the seven¬ 
teenth century in the formulation of his professedly 
futuristic politics. 

In Ramdas’s ideology there is no vagueness about 
the particular pdpi who was responsible for the miseries 
and calamities and against whom it was necessary to 
raise the surasend in order that A.nanda-vana-bhuvam 
(the kingdom of God, so to say) might flourish on 
earth. Aurangzib has been singled out in the verses 
as the butt of Ramdas’s wrath, and naturally the suresa^ 
the hero, who is responsible for the break-up of the old 
conditions and the inauguration of the new era is none 
other than Sivaji. 

Evidently all this jubilation over the annihila¬ 
tion of the pdpi and the restoration of dharma and ex¬ 
pansion of premd is to be attributed to a date after the 
dharmardjya of Sivaji has become a fait accompli (1674- 
80). But the material, as we have it, is of course re¬ 
garded as a part of something dreamt of by Ramdas 
in a period of national calamity, i.e., previous to Sivaji’s 
exploits and successes. The dream is narrated in the 
form of a prophecy and as something that is to happen 
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at some future date. This “futuristic” forecasting of 
Maratha glories is in keeping with the prophetic form 
of the Bhavisya-purdna dynastic history. One ma> 
naturally suspect as to whether the verses on Ananda- 
vana-bhuvana may be ascribed to Ramdas at all. Besides, 
one cannot be positive about their being composed 
even in the lifetime of Sivaji himself. There is no 
harm in believing that some Maratha author of the 
eighteenth century wliile studying the glorious ori¬ 
gins of the dharmardjya which had been established 
by the veritable Yugdvatdra Sivaji and which main¬ 
tained its career of digvtjaya for quite a long time after¬ 
wards should have been inspired by the pious imagina¬ 
tion io father such prophetic verses on the greatest pat¬ 
riot-poet of Sivaji’s time, Ramdas. In any case, we 
understand from almost contemporary sources how 
powerfully the imagination of the young Maratha 
was inspired by the epoch-making and kalpdnta- 
consummating achievement of the Indian Frederick the 
Great, perhaps the greatest Hindu of all ages and one of 
the profoundest remakers of mankind. The fine lyri¬ 
cal verses on Ananda-vana-bhfwam constitute a valuable 
document of Maratha history as much as a text of 
Maratha A 7 // Sdstra or political philosophy. Such texts, 
be it observed en passant, are very rare in Indian litera¬ 
ture. 


The Pluralistic World of Sivaji 

In the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies the Maratha masses and classes were used in 
daily life to the Mussalman institutions and practices. 
The Hindu tradition survived by all means in the 
more important items of personal, and domestic life.^ 

1 M. G. Ranade: Rise of the Maratha Rower (Bombay 1900) 
pp. 27-38, 44-45. 
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The social polity may in general be taken to have been 
still governed by the Manu Sanihitd, and the general 
mores by the Mcihdbhdrata. Certain branches of pub¬ 
lic law, i.e., political life, also e.g. the land revenue sys¬ 
tem, the law of property, and agricultural practice 
remained Hindu to tlie last, although somewhat Mos- 
lemized in a few items. But the other branches of 
public law, i.e. the executive and the judiciary, the 
army and the police had become Islamic in the main 
and did not possess more than mere traces of the 
Hindu institutions.! In the Moslem states of the Deccan 
and south India the Hindu personnel was however always 
a noticeable feature even in the higher rungs of ser¬ 
vice. 

In Sivaji’s politics are therefore to be seen both 
these strands, Ilindu and Moslem. He is a represen¬ 
tative not only of the tribal-contacts and caste-fusions 
so common to the Hindu culture of all ages, but at 
the same time a specimen and embodiment of Hindu- 
Moslem cultural rapprochement. Like Abul Fazl the 
Hinduized Moslem, Sivaji was to a certain extent a 
Moslemized Hindu, both being true indices to the 
Indo-Saracenic Renaissance of the times. Sivaji’s 
sympathy with Moslems in the practice of their reli¬ 
gion and patronage of Moslem mosques is worthy 
of mention in this connection.^ 

It is in the perspective of these Hindu-Moslem 
culture-contacts, extensive and profound as they were, 
that we are to appraise the attempts of Sivaji to hold 
forth as a Hindu monarch, nay, as a Hindu nationa- 

^ For Moslem contributions to Maratha polity see S. N. Sen: 
Administrative System etc. (Calcutta 1925) pp. 593-664 and J. N. 
Sarkar: Shivaji (Calcutta 1929), pp. 216, 386-387. 

* Ranade : Rise of the Maratha Power, p. 277; J. N. Sarkar; 
Shivaji, p. 381. 
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list bent upon reviving or rather providing a fresh 
fillip to the institutions and mores of Hindu culture. 
An important item as well as evidence of Sivaji’s cul¬ 
tural nationalism is to be found in the very coronation 
itself.^ 

This ceremony, administered as it was by the 
“Brahmadeva and Vyasa” of those days, namely. Pan¬ 
dit Visve^var Bhatta (nickname<l Gaga Bhatta) of 
Benares, served to establish his liaison with the entire 
Hindu world of the time. On the other hand, it was 
by this ceremony that his Hindn>i Strarajyu was affiliated 
to the great pre-AIoslem Hindu empires of antiquity. 

Tlie Sukranlti can very often be cited in illustra¬ 
tion of the institutions and principles of the polity 
established by Sivaji and developed by the Peshwas.^ 
The State Council of Eight {asta tradbana), town- 
planning, land revenue, forced labour, agricultural 
policy, military ideas, punishments, -legal procedure, 
etc. can be explained in terms of fthis Nlti Sdstra. 
Indeed, in the Positive background of Hindu Sociology 
Vol. I. (1914, p-2 59) it was pointe^’ out that Sivaji’s 
war-cry about the inviolability of the cow might sug¬ 
gest a date for that line of the SukraTfiti (IV, vii. 455) 
which declares the killing of cows to be one of the 
most serious casus belli. And the ideas of Manu, nay, of 
Kautalya can likewise be detected in the system of 
Sivaji and his successors. 

^ J. N. Sarkar: (1929) pp. 208-219. 

* S. N. Sen: The Administraiire SjUem of Marathas (Calcutta 
’'925), PP-488. 489. 499-501. 527 ^}i. 553 . 554 . 541. 545 . 549 . 
551-552, 556, 570, 573, 577. It is to this author tliat 1 am 
indebted for most of the books in Marathi language utilized in 
the present work as well as for the meanings of some of the more 
difficult words and phrases such as are beyond the competence of 
my very limited knowledge of Maratlii. He is, however, not 
responsible for any of the interpretations offered in this study. 
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Th Unguistic Patriotism of Sivdji 

Sivaji was fully conscious of his mission as a res¬ 
torer of Hindu political dignity to its ancient or rather 
pre-Moslem conditions. Accordingly, he wanted 
to go back to the fountain of Hindu culture in the 
smallest details of his life. The very words and phrases 
of daily existence had become Persianized in his time 
on account of long-standing Moslem influence. His 
first and foremost ambition in this regard consisted 
in Sanskritizing these terms. He desired the old Hindu 
atmosphere to be reborn even in the commonplace 
conversations of the day. A veritable Renaissance 
(rebirth) of the ancient conditions has thus to be as¬ 
cribed to the conscious patriotism of this Hindu ava- 
tdra of the seventeenth century. As a specimen of 
the linguistic remaking of his fatherland may be pre¬ 
sented the Kdja-i>yavahdrakosa^ (Dictionary of Royal 
Conduct) in Sanskrit prepared under his orders by 
Raghunath Pandit more or less in the form of Amara- 
kosa. 

It is a work complete in 386 verses and compri¬ 
ses the following vargas and groups: 

I. Kdjavarga (relating to the king), 
z. Kdryasthdnava^ga (relating to the office). 

3. Bhogyavarga (relating to foods and drinks). 

4. Sastravarga (relating to arms and accoutrements). 

5. Chaturanigavarga (relating to four parts of the army). 

6. Sdmantavarga (relating to officers of the army). 

7. Durgavarga (relating to forts). 

8. Lekhanavarga (relating to writers). 

9. Janapadavarga (relating to territory). 

10. Panjavarga (relating to goods). 

^ Apte and Divekar: Siva-Charita-PradJpa (Poona, 1925)* 

pp. 144-175- 
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The classification into varzas does 

not indicate 

any special respect 

for logic, however. There are 

some 1500 words in 

this lexicon. 


Some of the words in the Kaja-Vana are given 

below: 



Sanskrit 


Persian 

Raja 

= 

Pddsha 

Swami 

= 

Sdheb 

Rdjaputra 


Sdhajddd 

Pradhana 


Peshwa 

Amdtya 

m: 

Majumddr 

Senddhyaksa 


Hukumat 

Sandesa-lekha 

= 

Chitnis 

Dilta 


Hejira 

Dhanika 

=r 

Sauddgara 

Samihita 

f 

Ha^uri 

Anuchura 

== 1 

Mahalddr 

Sanakarl 


Harvard 

Parichdraka 


A fra da 

The second chapter describes s®me of the offices 

and things relating to them as follows: 


Sanskrit 

* 

Persian 

Kdryasthdna 

== 

KdrkJ)dnd 

Kosdgdra 

= 

KJjdjdttd 

Kosaraksaka 


Jd/addr 

Niksepa 


Ddfund 

Samchita 


Dastdnd 

Srimkhalika 

= 

JanJerid 

Nupiira 

= 

Puinjne 

In the third groups that on foods and drinks, we 

have the following 

synonyms: 
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Sanskrit Persian 

Dhiimayanfra = Gudgudi 

Dhfimapatraka — Tdmdkhu 

Sugandhidravja = Khusavaya 

The section on forts commences in the following 
manner: 

Durgam killeti vijneyam 
girtdurgo gadah smntah 
Prdkdrah kola ityukto 
Janjird dripa ticJyak. 

We get the following synom/ms: 


Sanskrit 


Persian 

Durga 


Kil/d 

Giridurga 

— 

Gad 

Prdkdra 

= 

Kot 

DvJpa 

— 

Janjird 


It is as an expression of Sivaji’s cultural national¬ 
ism that w’e have to watch his sedulous re-christen¬ 
ing of old hill-forts in Sanskrit.^ The names of such 
forts as Sinhagad, Visalgad, Rajgad, Suvarnadurg, 
Vijaydurg, Bhimagad, Pandavagad, Sundargad, Pra- 
chandagad bespeak his interest in the age-long tradition 
of the Hindu states. 

Students of modern nationalism or of the “national¬ 
ity question” are aware of the role that has been 
played by language in the military history and “geo¬ 
politics” of nineteenth century Europe and is still 
being played in the “minorities” problems of post¬ 
war Europe. Evidently Sivaji was no mere dare-devil 
soldier, victorious general and successful statesman. 

^ Balkrishna: Shivaji the Great (Bombay, 1932) Vol. I. 
part II. p. ir. 
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He was a political and social philosopher too and a 
champion of culture. In his life’s work are to be 
detected the influences of linguistic patriotism. As 
a nationalist, more precisely as an exponent of natio¬ 
nal language in politics Sivaji can claim recognition 
as one of the first among the modern makers of his¬ 
tory, as a precursor of Herder (1744-1803) and Fichte 
(1762-1814).^ No estimate of f>jvaji’s achievement 
in political action and thought can be adequate which 
ignores his great solicitude for emancipating his 
countrymen from the thraldom of a foreign tongue. 

It is to be observed that his linguistic patriotism 
is not restricted to Sanskrit. His mother tongue 
Marathi also he rescued from Persianization and ren¬ 
dered more popular among the masses and the classes. 

As a result of the linguistic nationalism initiated 
unjler Sivaji the Marathi language became Sanskrit- 
ized. In the sixteenth century the great Marathi wri¬ 
ter Eknath had used Persian words to the extent of 75 
per cent. But in the eighteenth century the amount 
of Persian words to be found in Moropant’s Marathi 
is not more than j per cent.^ 


Sivaji as Avataru in the Siva-Bhdrata 

In the imagination of Maratha poet-patriots Sivaji 
was certainly a Yngdvatdra. In the Sanskrit epic Siva- 
Bhdrata,^ complete as it is in thirty-two adhjdjas, 

^ R. R. Ergang : Herder and the Foundations of German Nationa¬ 
lism (New York, 1931); B. K. Sarkar: From Herder to Hitler {Cal- 
cutta, 1933). 

* Sardesai, p. 23. 

® Edited by S. M. Divekar with a lengthy Marathi introduc¬ 
tion (Poona 1927); P. K. Code: “Harikavi alias Phanubhatta 
a Court-poet of King Sambhaji and His Works” (rinnals of the 
Bbandarkar Oriental ^search Institute Poona Vol. XVI, 1935)* 
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Kavindra Paramananda has left no room for doubt 
on this point. 

In the very first chapter this Siva-Bhdrata is des¬ 
cribed as a purdnamiva niitanam, i.e., something like 
a new Pur dm. It is said to be known in all the worlds. 
The messages of Dharamasdstra and Arthaidstra are 
likewise referred to as inspiring the contents of this 
epic (I. 18). 

In this work Sivaji has the reputation of being 
the protector of gods, Brahmanas and cows {devadvi- 
iagavdmgoptd) and durddntajamndntaka (destroyer of 
the vehement Yavana). He is, besides, known to be 
an amsa (part) of God Visnu and descended from the 
parts of the eight Lxkapdlas, gods of the quarters 
(I. 12, 15). 

In chapter VT we are presented with the miracle 
of Sivaji’s birth. He is none other than a child of God 
Visnu himself (2-7). In order to favour the devas 
(gods) and suppress the daitjas (evil-doers) the I.ord 
of the worlds got himself born in the family of Bhon- 
slas (VI, 38), 

It is with the application of the six military atti¬ 
tudes or tactics (sddgmyasja prabhdvend), we are told, 
that Sivaji’s father Sahaji reduced the whole of Karnata 
to submission (XI, 3). The author has a command 
over racy and vigorous style adapted to ballads and 
chronicles and has his forte in descriptions of wars 
and war-preparations. One may believe that Param¬ 
ananda had always with him Kalidasa’s Paghuvamsa. 
And as for some text book of Niti Sdstra, the author 
was by all means familiar with its contents. At cer¬ 
tain points the Siva-Bhdrata reads almost like a ntti 
treatise in motion or historic application. In the colo¬ 
phons it is called an Anu-purdm. We may call it a 
text book of applied politics in verse. 
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The story is given out in the form of questions 
from a number of Pandits in Benares and the replies 
by Paramananda. If one overlooks the interview charac¬ 
ter of this piece one will not fail to find Jn it the appli¬ 
cation of Kalidasan fine frenzy to some of the objec¬ 
tive facts of solid history. But most of this material 
is to be taken as pure poetry and enjoyed as such, 
without reference to history. 

The work is said to have been composed in the 
lifetime of Sivaji. Nay, it is alleged to have origina¬ 
ted in his express order to describe all his charitra (ex¬ 
ploits) commencing -with his grandfather Maloji (I, 
36-37). But, curiously enough, the story comes down 
to Sivaji’s conquest of Ratnagiri (1661). Whatev^er 
be the historical basis, the work has grown into a trea¬ 
tise on dharma, artha, kdnia, moksa, horses, elephants, 
forts and whatnot. The Siva-Bhdrata has turned out 
to be nothing short of a Kdjaniti JaJvatl, i.e., a text of 
eternal politics (1, 40). 

The Siva-Bhdrata appears to have been composed 
both in Tamil and Sanskrit. The Tamil text is said 
not to be very old. 

Incidentally attention inay be called to the Sans¬ 
krit nmhdkdvydy Sciwbhiirdjacharitd (1685) by Harikavi, 
a Court-poet of Sambhaji. This is but another instance 
of the continuity and Renaissance of tiie Sanskritic tra¬ 
dition fostered by Sivaji the Great. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CREATIONS OF MODERN INDIA 

SECTION I 

INDIA TODAY AND THE EQUATIONS OF 
COMPARATIVE INDUSTRIALISM AND 
CULTURE-HISTORY 

The Struggle for 'Equality between the East and the West 

In connection with the creation of values by mo¬ 
dern India it were well to observe at the outset 
that Asia has never been reconciled to the cultural and 
other backwardnesses in which she finds herself visdrts 
Eur-American in recent generations.^ 

The events in India, China and Persia have only 
served to convince leading Asians of the need for a 
more thorough preparedness in order to consummate 
the great achievement, namely, the realization under 
present-day conditions of the traditional equality bet¬ 
ween the East and the West. It is, therefore, as a period 
of long-drawn-out “mewing of might” that Asia has 
regarded the last few generations of her inferiority 
in diverse fields. Saiyad Jamaluddin of Persia, the 
organizer of Pan-Islam, and Kang Yu-wei, the John 
the Baptist of China’s modernization are no greater or 

^ Consult Congress Presidential Addresses. 

Vol. I. 1885 to 1910. (From the Foundation to the Silver 
Jubilee). 

W. C. Bonnerji, Dadabhai Naoroji, Budruddin Tyabji, George 
Yule, William Wedderburn, Pherozeshah Metha, P. Ananda 
Charlu, W. C. Bonnerji, Dadabhai Naoroji, Alfred Webb, Suren- 
dtanat^ Banerjee, R. M. Sayani, C. Sankaran Nair, A. M. Bose, 
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less embodiments of creative reaction to Eur-American 
hegemony than are one and all of India’s great men 
who have furnished for a whole century the intellec¬ 
tual and moral backbone of the movement which 
subsequently culminated in the “ideas of 1905” as well 
as in the industrial, scientific, literary, ardstic, social 
and other developments since then. 

The spirit of modern India is the spirit of cons¬ 
tructive protest and assimilative challenge.^ We may 
tell the story of Rammohun Roy (1772-1833) of Bengal, 
the first prince Ito of New Asia, of Jamshetji Tata 
(1839-1903), the Parsi, whose creative adventures 
in cotton mills, steel, hydro-electricity and industrial 
research have demonstrated to the world that the East 
is not different from the West even in modern spirit, 
or of y\urobindo Ghosh whose cult of service to India 
inspires people to “work that she may prosper and 

R. C. Dutt, N. G. Chandavarkar, D. E. Wacha, Surendra Nath 
Banerjce, Lai Mohan Ghosh, Henry Cotton, G. K. Gokhale 
(1905), Dadabhai Naoroji (1906), Rash Bchari Ghose (Surat), 
Rash Bchari Ghose (Madras), Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
William Wedderburn. 

Vol. II. 1911 to 1934. (Fro.n the Silver to the Golden J .bilee) 

Bishan Narajan Dhar, R. N. Mudholkar, Syed Mohanuiied, 
Bupendranath Basu, Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, Ambica Charan 
Mazumdar, Annie Besant, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Motilal 
Nehru, C. Vijayaraghavachariar, Ajmal Khan, Chittaranjan Das, 
Mohamed Ali, Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu, Srinivasa Iyengar, M. 

A. Ansari, Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhai Patel, 
Rajendra Prasad. (Madras, 1955). 

^ Consult Indian Nation Builders Series (Madras), Speeches of 
Dr. Rash Behaiy Ghose (Calcutta 1915), A. C. Mazumdar : 
National Evolution (Madras 1916), Lajpat Rai: Young India (New 
York 1918): S. N. Banerjee: A Nation tn Making (London 1926); 

B. C. Pal: Madras Speeches 1907 (Madras), and Memoirs of Mj Life 
Time (Calcutta 1952); B. K. Sarkar: Greetings toYoungIndia (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1927) and “Chittaranjan Das and Young Asia” in the Poli¬ 
tical Philosophies Since 190J (Madras 1928). 
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suffer that she may rejoice” (1907), and Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi of Gujarat, in whose tactics of 
Satjagraha (devotion to truth) or passive resistance 
the leaders of the world are discovering the pragma¬ 
tic methodology of all weaker races and classes. 
The topic may be the biography of Syed Ahmad Khan 
(1817-1893) of the United Provinces, the energizer 
of Indian Islam, of Dadabhai Naoroji (1821-1917), 
the Parsi, who rediscovered Svardj (self-determination) 
from ancient and medieval (e.g. I^Iaratha) polity as 
the inspiring goal of modern India, of Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak (1856-1920) of the Deccan, who furnished Indian 
patriots with their moral philosophy by championing 
the “categorical imperative” of the GUd (the Bible 
of mystical energism) for all and sundry, or of Lajpat 
Rai (1865-1928) of the Punjab, who has sought 
in Urdu to assimilate for his countrymen all the pro¬ 
gressive elements in modern thought. Or, again, 
the story may have to do with Surendra Nath Banerjee 
(1848-1925), the indefatigable agitator in the interest 
of the people’s constitutional and civic advance. Bipin 
Chandra Pal (1857-1952), the philosophical organizer 
of the “ideas of 1905”, Chitta Ranjan Das (1870-1925), 
the stern realist who in order to promote the service 
of political ideals manufactured a party, or Asutosh 
Mookerjee (1864-1924), whose educational endeavours 
were impregnated with the ambition of establishing 
India’s equality with the creators of modern civilisa¬ 
tion. In every instance,—Bengali, Punjabi, Maratha, 
Gujarati, Hindu or Moslem,—it is the story of invincible 
will, of self-assertion and pride, and of competitive 
intelligence. And these features are but naturally 
to be expected of persons nurtured in the traditions 
of Tipu Sultan {c 1795), the Moslem monarch of My¬ 
sore, and Sivaji the Great {c 1674), the Frederick the 
Great of the Hindus, to mention two of the most 
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patriotic personalities of creative India in somewhat 
recent times. 

If some of modem India’s great men have claim*; 
to be remembered more in the social, religious and 
literary fields than in the political, the spirit of self- 
conscious challenge and co-operative competition is 
none the less characteristic of their message and life- 
work. Consider, for example, Dayananda (1824- 
1893) with his militant call to Vedic spirituality and 
morals as well as declaration of war against the imperi¬ 
alistic and chauvinistic missionaries from Eur-America, 
and Vivekananda (1862-1902) with his gospel of Upa- 
nisadic manhood and world-conquest in triumphant 
defiance of the dehumanizing conditions of life. 
Consider, too. Kali Charan Banerji (1847-1902), the seer 
of an “Indian Christianity” emancipated from foreign 
ecclesiastical control. And Rabindranath Tagore, 
also, notwithstanding his occasional neo-Platonic 
public utterances, is in the deeper estimation of his 
countrymen but the singer of songs and writer 
of essays which are filled, like those of Whitman and 
Shelley, with the spirit of resistance against the tyranny 
of “defeatism” and “infeiiority-complex” on the one 
hand and of colonialism and “white man’s buttiicn” 
on the other. 

In every phase of life in India today, political or 
cultural, economic or artistic, everybody who is any¬ 
body is a fighter, a fighter against some social obscurant¬ 
ism, whether Hindu or Moslem, some alien chauvin¬ 
ism, some vassalage in art, some industrial thraldom 
or some subjection in scientific, sociological, econo¬ 
mic and philosophical theory. It is in such fights^ 
that the emancipation of his soul lies. Verily, to¬ 
day as ever in the past iaktiy energy or force, is the 
very deity of creative India’s men and women. And 
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this energism {sakti-yogd) is but normal with the genius 
'll of the people. For, what else is Indian culture but 
the successful consummation of the Promethean strife, 
—^from epoch to epoch? And of this, as the folk-mind 
learns it from Bhartrihari’s (^' 800) Nitihtaka (Cen- 
. tury of Verses on Morals, stanza 80), the most typical 
landmark is bodied forth in the cosmic struggle of the 
gods for the acquisition of nectar, amrita (immortality 
or deathlessness). 

Current Tendencies in Indian Life and Thought 

With the new Government of India Act (1935) 
we are at the threshold of a cultural and social recon¬ 
struction.The contributions made by Indian schol¬ 
ars in recent years to the diverse branches of science 
and learning should encourage us to invest more of 
our idealism, energy and resources in research and 
investigation. Attention may be drawn, among other 
things, to the growing number of publications, for 
instance, by Indian medical practitioners and resear¬ 
chers in the British Atedica/ Journal, the Lancet, the 
Transactions of the Loyal Society of Tropical Aledicine and 
Hygiene and other European and American Journals. 
We cannot ignore in this connection the fact that jour¬ 
nals like the Indian Medical Gazette, the Indian Journal 
of Medical Research, the Journal of the Indian Aledical 
Association etc. indicate the large amount of original 
work in medical sciences for which Indian talent is res¬ 
ponsible. 

This is a new sign of the times, the spirit of research 


^Fof political topics, not discussed in the present work, 
see B. G. Sapre: The Growth of Indian Constitution and Adminis - 
tration (Sangli, 1924), G. N. Singh: Landmarks in Indian 
Constitutional and National Development (1600-1919) Benares, 19J5, 
and A. B. Keith: Constitutional History of India (1600-1955), Lan- 
don, 1956. 
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among Indian scholars. Even a few years ago In¬ 
dians were hardly known in the world of modem 
culture as original thinkers and contributors. To¬ 
day, we find that evety year there is some Indian author 
or artist,—man of science, philosophy or antiquities,— 
who is visiting Europe, America and Japan and taking 
part in teaching, lecturing or discussion at first class 
institutes of learning or in international congresses. 
The scholars of India are at present making a mark 
in all sciences from anthropology to zoology. This 
fact is to be stressed not only as an item of inspiration 
to the younger generation of our men and women, 
but also as a piece of solid information for our elders, 
the educators, statesmen and publicists, nay, for the 
larger world in Asia as well as Eur-America. 

The world today is being enriched by India’s crea¬ 
tive work in the arts and sciences. The world is becom¬ 
ing more and more dependent on India’s brains and 
exertions. India’s claims to the world’s recognition 
are thereby getting more and more justified. What 
India needs today is a more systematic and strenuous 
pursuit of the paths that she has been following. 
The post-graduate studies in Indian Universities have 
vindicated themselves. It is time to render *aem 
more efficient and heighten their standard. Nor is 
it less important to think of making them accessible 
to larger classes of students. Higher education ought 
not to remain a mere luxury of the well-to-do. India 
will have to find the means in order to democra¬ 
tize it as much as possible, both from the economic 
standpoint as well as from that of the diverse races. 

We must not in any case minimize the progress 
that has already been achieved in India. The hori¬ 
zon of the Indian intelligentsia has been widened by 
the all-India Congresses and Conferences of the Uni- 

a? 
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versity men, such as are being held at different acade¬ 
mic centres in tegular succession. The work of the 
Inter-University Board as an agency in what may be 
described as “rationalization” in Indian academic life 
has also been noteworthy. A more direct and 
continuous contact between the different limbs of the 
Indian academic organism should now be attempted, 
for instance, by the regular exchange of students bet¬ 
ween Mysore and Lahore, Calcutta and Bombay, 
Osmania and Benares, Aligarh and Madras. The 
exchange of professors also between the diverse aca¬ 
demic regions has been a desideratum for quite a long 
time. 

The exchange may likewise be attempted with 
centres outside the Indian lands and waters. The 
British students who came out on debating tours were 
met on friendly terms by Indian students. The move¬ 
ment deserves careful and scientific nursing from the 
Indian side. In Germany and Italy organizations 
of high academic rank—e.g., the Deutsche Akademie 
(Munich) and Istituto Italumo per tl Medio ed Estremo 
Qiiente (Rome)—have been established with the object 
of coming into direct cultural and educational inter¬ 
course with the Indian seats of learning. The aca¬ 
demic bodies of India ought to treat these friendly 
gestures from overseas as another new sign of the 
times and come forward to co-operate with the conti¬ 
nental and other foreign Universities and academic 
bodies by returning in some suitable manner the cour¬ 
tesies offered by the latter to Indian professors and 
students. Thanks to the S5^stem of Readership lec¬ 
tures the University of Calcutta is in a position to in¬ 
vite almost every year eminent scholars from abroad 
for short public courses. But perhaps something 
more effective than these public lectures will have to 
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be promoted in the near future in the interest of a 
really substantial impact on Indian scholarship from 
foreign sources. 

While dealing with the subject of academic recons¬ 
truction let us touch on an important branch of disci¬ 
pline which has become well-established in recent 
years. We are thinking of “indology”. For a long 
time indology has meant in India as in Europe and 
America,—and indeed in India because of the tradition 
in the Western world—the cultivation of ancient Sans¬ 
krit, Prakrit and Pali as well as Arabic and Persian. 
Modernists cannot afford to permit this interpreta¬ 
tion of indology to continue in the future. It is cer¬ 
tainly desirable that the philological, literar)'^ and cul¬ 
tural study of old documents in these languages should 
advance. One will, besides, have to admit that the 
researches about ancient and medieval India based 
on the evidences of these Oiiental languages have 
constituted a special feature of Indian scholarship in 
recent years. But this interpretation of indology as 
a study exclusively of ancient things should not be 
allowed to peisist for any length of time. 

Indology must include the studies and resear¬ 
ches into modern India also and therefore into modern 
Indian languages as w'ell. The claims of the modern 
Indian languages, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam 
should not be tteated as of secondary importance in 
philological, historical or sociological studies. Modem 
and contemporary India deserves to be studied 
with at least as much enthusiasm and as much literary 
and linguistic equipment as ancient and medieval 
India. And from this standpoint it is necessary and 
desirable to cultivate a new orientation to the modem 
Indian languages. We should organize ourselves 
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to Utilize the modern languages of India as indispen¬ 
sable aids to every research about the economic, 
social, political and cultural developments of modem 
India. The Department of Indian Vernaculars at 
the Calcutta University has made important contri¬ 
butions in this field. Anthropology, literature, 
sociology and modern history are being enriched on 
account of the contacts of specialists with the resear¬ 
chers in the Indian vernaculars. But the work has 
to be conducted in a more conscious and systematic 
manner. 

We should not ignore the very important consi¬ 
deration in this connection, namely, that the Bengali 
language is going to be made the medium of instrac- 
tion at the Matriculation of the Calcutta University, 
as Urdu has always been at the Osmania. This is the 
result of a long-standing nationalist agitation since 
the National Education Movement in Bengal associa¬ 
ted with the “ideas of 1905”. It is a move in the 
right direction and deserves to be followed up eveiy- 
where. But what we are pleading for the vernacu¬ 
lars at the present moment is a more extensive appre¬ 
ciation by scholars in all fields bearing on modem 
India of the importance to be attached to the langua¬ 
ges and literatures of today as the sources of informa¬ 
tion about the varied phases of contemporary life. 

In regard to the physique of the rising generations 
as well as the promotion of hygienic habits the schools 
and colleges have been playing an important r 61 e. 
We need not be believers in the now very popular 
feats of muscular demonstration as examples of gym¬ 
nastic prodigy. Such exhibitions of physical strength 
and endurance may have a scenic value and will always 
be enjoyed by people who want spectacular shows. 
Be it observed, however, that the interest in physical 
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health and vigour has taken a different turn also. 
There is throughout India today a remarkable emer¬ 
gence of enthusiasm for physical training in the interest 
of health and efficiency. The people as well as the 
Government have been exhibiting their keenness on 
this health movement. Sports and games, football, 
cricket, hockey, tennis, long distance excursions on 
foot, cycling and motoring, swimming and rowing 
have been taken up by young men in right earnest. 
The University of Calcutta maintains a Student Wel¬ 
fare Department where the health and physical sta¬ 
mina of young intellectuals aie attended to in a scien¬ 
tific manner. All this indicates that what is known 
as the “youth movement” in Europe is also repre¬ 
sented in India although on a very modest scale. 

While dealing with the new forces in the life and 
habits of Young India we cannot refrain from refer¬ 
ring to a very important item in the social life of the 
young academicians. We are speaking of their great 
delight in amateur theatiical perfoimances. School 
and college functions, especially in Bengal, are invari¬ 
ably attended with these plays, very often improvised 
for the occasion. These exercises of the youngsters 
in music and play have proved to be not only genuine 
sources of recreation and entertainment but valuable 
assets in the literary and artistic life of the Bengali 
people. 

Altogether, one should have to admit that India 
has been advancing along tight lines. Only, the rate 
of our advance requires to be quickened. And our 
national endeavours should be directed towards ren¬ 
dering all this advance as universal and country-wide 
as possible. Of late the Muslims have been putting 
forth laudable efforts to assimilate modern science 
and culture on a somewhat mentionable scale. The 
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measures in behalf of the depressed classes in order 
to raise them to a higher cultural, economic and poli¬ 
tical status are also to be appreciated as activities cal¬ 
culated to bring the most diverse sections of the In¬ 
dian people within a common orbit of progressive 
and liberal tendencies. Our aim should always be 
in the direction of helping forward the democratiza¬ 
tion of learning, culture and efficiency among all our 
races, tribes, castes, religions and regions. It should 
be a patt of Indian political statesmanship also to hasten 
the progress of India along these lines of race-uplift 
and caste-uplift. 

Technocracy and Capitalism in Jndia^ 

As long as unemployment stares the “middle 
classes” in the face and economic depression continues 
to dominate India and the rest of the world it would 
be unreasonable to be too optimistic in the volume 
that is being prepared in 1935. But luckily the world- 
economic depression has commenced retreating inch 
by inch. It is gratifying to have to observe that in 
the process of reconstruction the Ottawa Agreement 
has already exhibited the potentialities of a beneficial 
agency. 

There were misgivings in many quarters, both 


^ See the present author’s “Die Industrial isierung Indiens” 
(V. D. I. Nachrichten, Berlin, 1924), Economic Development (Madras, 
1926), “Aspetti e Problcmi della Moderna Economia Indiana” 
(Annali di Economia, Milan, 1930), Die Entwicklung und weltrvirt- 
scbaftilche Bedeutmg des modernen Indien (Stuttgart, 1931), Applied 
Economics Vol. I. (Calcutta, 1932), Neyd Bdngldr Coda Pattan 
(The Foundations of a New Bengal), Calcutta, 2 vols. (1932), 
Indian Current and Reserve Bank Problems (Calcutta, 1934), Impe¬ 
rial Preference visdvis World-Economy (Calcutta, 1934), Badtir 
Paths Bddngls (Bengalis in Progress), 1934, Social Insurance Legis¬ 
lation and Statistics (Calcutta, 1936), see also the footnote on p. 427. 
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theoretical and commercial. But the facts and figures 
have made it clear that the Imperial preferences 
have not proved detrimental to any Indian industry. 
The fact that the industtialization of India, which we 
take delight in describing as the Swiuleshi Movement, 
is not likely to be hampered as a consequence of the 
Ottawa Agreement should prove to be a source of 
great encouragement to many. No less important 
is the consideration that the prices of goods have not 
risen on account of this arrangement. We understand, 
further, that the Indian revenues have not been ad¬ 
versely affected. The most valuable consideration from 
certain standpoints is perhaps the conclusion that the 
exports of India have a chance of steady expansion. 
This means that the agricultural classes of the diverse 
parts of India can look forw'^ard to a period of relative 
prosperity. 

In the atmosphere of intellectuals we are indeed 
interested chiefly in the propagation of knowledge 
and the promotion of research as well as originality 
and leadership among scholars. But we cannot be 
blind to the measures such as are expected to add to 
the purchasing power of India’s peasants and improve, 
however slightly, their standard of living. 

The interests of cultivators lie nearest to the hearts 
not only of the people and publicists but also of the 
Government of India and the Indian princes and ad¬ 
ministrators throughout the Indian sub-continent. 
All constractive nationalists and patriotic social ser¬ 
vants are fully aware of this. We should like to sug¬ 
gest that the problems of cultivators and agricultural 
indebtedness ought to demand the serious attention 
of the academic bodies, professors and students alike. 
The progress of co-operative credit societies is well- 
known. But it is only short period credits that can 
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be oifered by the co-operative credit societies as cons¬ 
tituted at present. In order that agricultural improve¬ 
ments may be taken in hand, especially such as involve 
a good few years,—^what the cultivators require in the 
line of finance is a long-period credit. It is time 
that the co-operative departments throughout India 
expand their functions by taking up the problems of 
long and intermediate credits. In France the co-opera¬ 
tive system is elaborately developed. French agri¬ 
culturists do not have to remain content with mere 
short-period credits. They can get loans for ten years. 
The period may be extended to twenty-five years also.' 
It is to be doubted, however, whether such radical 
expansions of the co-operative credit system will be 
feasible in India at the present stage. 

It is, however, noteworthy that the Governments 
in India have been initiating a new type of bank for 
cultivators, namely, the hypothec or land m.ortgage 
banks. These were badly needed. It is on the secu¬ 
rity of land mortgaged by the landholders or tenants 
that credit can be offered by the land mortgage 
banks. As a rule, fifty to sixty per cent of the value 
of the land can be rendered available to the borrower. 
He becomes also a shareholder of the bank by buy¬ 
ing a number of shares. And in order to furnish 
themselves with money the land mortgage banks can 
issue debentures, generally twenty times the value 
of the share capital. The experiences of the Federal 
Farm Loan system of the U. S. A. as well as of the 
Hypothec Bank of Japan ought to be very instructive 
in this regard. 

In this connection the establishment of the Re¬ 
serve Bank should prove to be beneficial to cultivators. 
India has fought quite a strenuous fight over this in¬ 
stitution. But now that this central bank has become 
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a reality it is to be trusted that a strong foundation 
of economic stability and financial rationalization will 
be furnished thereby. As the ordinary functions of 
commercial banks lie outside the scope of this insti¬ 
tution the currency and credit problems of India may 
be expected to be cared for in a sound manner, India 
has at last initiated an institution which, like the Bank 
of England, the mother of central banks throughout 
the world, or like the Keichsbank of Germany which 
in the midst of political vicissitudes has continued to 
function according to strict banking principles, will 
Serve to place the financial and economic structure 
of India on autonomous, up-to-date and advanced 
lines. While admitting all this we should not fail to 
impress upon our scholars and publicists the impor¬ 
tance of looking upon the Reserve Bank through 
the agriculturist’s eyes. It should be the concern 
of the public men, economic experts and directors to 
utilize this instrument in such a manner that substan¬ 
tial loans and grants at favourable rates may be ren¬ 
dered available for the co-operative credit societies 
and land mortgage banks, etc. such as are directly 
interested in the welfare of cultivators. 

Villages, peasants, handicrafts and cottage indus¬ 
tries constitute indeed the dominant feature of Indian 
economic and social life,—even in 1955. But Indian 
statesmen and economists cannot afford to ignore 
or belittle the immense growth of large and medium 
industries as well as the concentration of men and 
women in towns such as characterize the Indian so¬ 
ciety of today. Machines, industrialization, factories 
as well as urbanization, expansion of cities etc., in 
other words, technocracy as well as capitalism have 
come to stay. The Indian intelligentsia cannot there¬ 
fore fight shy of the problems of industrialism and 
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city life. It would not do in season and out of sea¬ 
son to idealke the virtues of village life and the bles¬ 
sings of agricultural civilization. The atmosphere 
of academic teaching and research and cultural life 
generally will have to be adequately adapted to the 
new conditions of the social environment and econo¬ 
mic organization. 

The problems of the industrial worker, the col¬ 
liery labourer, the railway man, the plantation cooly 
and the factory hand ought to be implanted in the in¬ 
tellectual and moral consciousness of the world of 
culture. At the Tenth All-India Medical Conference 
held at Bombay in December 1933, the Central Coun¬ 
cil of Indian Medical Assocation in collaboration with 
the Standing Committee of the All-India Medical 
Licentiates’ Association has drawn up a scheme of 
national health insurance on the lines of similar schem.es 
in Germany, Great Britain and other countries. The 
subject is bound sooner or later to acquire prominence 
in the economic life as wxll as legislative activity of 
India. This is a field in which the medical man, the 
lawyer, the economist, the sociologist, and the social 
service workfer like the irxembers of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, can all work together on a common platform 
harnessed to the promotion of national efficiency and 
welfare. 

Just at present India does not possess anything 
in this line more substantial than the Maternity Bene¬ 
fit Acts of Bombay and the Central Provinces. In 
regard to the vital questions bearing on the labourer’s 
safety the Workmen’s Compensation Act, especially 
in its enlarged form, bids fair to be an important 
landmark in Indian social legislation. But altogether 
the entire subject of labour protection, including 
the protection of female and child labour, in 
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India demands careful thinking over both from the 
points of view of the employee and the employer. 

No topic should deserve more attention in Indian 
public life as a subject for research than the question 
of social assurance. The League of Nations has been 
serving as the friend of ail and sundry by issuing valu¬ 
able publications on the diverse branches of assurance 
as applicable to the working classes. A part of the 
idealism and research activities of the Indian intelligentsia 
ought certainly to be directed to the analysis and assimila¬ 
tion of the fine documents published by the League. 

In connection with the labour problems and labour 
economics the Servants of India Society estab¬ 
lished by G. K. Gokhale at Poona (1905) has been 
functioning as an important centre of investigations. 
Under N. M. Joshi’s guidance Bombay, nay, all In¬ 
dia is today furnished with expert counsel in regard 
to labour legislation and movement.^ 

'^Statistical Abstract for British India, Large Industrial Estab¬ 
lishments in India, Joint Stock Companies in British India and Indian 
States, Keview of Agricultural Operations in India, Annual Reports 
of the Chief Inspector of Mines, Reports of the Controller of Currenty, 
Indian Insurance Year-Book, Statistical Tables relating to Banks in 
India, Bombay Labour Gazette ,—all Government publications. 

Consult M. G. Ranade: Essays in Indian Economics (1898- 
1906), R. C. Dutt: Economic History of British India (1901-05) 
D. Naoroji: Poverty and Un-British Rule in British India, 1901, 
S. C. Mukerjee: “Principles of the Swadeshi Movement” (The 
Dawn, Calcutta, 1905), E). E. Wacha; Life and work of J. N. Tata 
(i^ IS), L. Fokser: Iron and Steel in India (1919), L. Rai: England’s 
Debt to India (1920), R. K. Das: Labour Movement in India 
(1925), J. C. Coyajee: India’s Fiscal Problems (1924) and Indian 
Curreny System (1951), D. R. Gadgil: The Industrial Evolution of 
India in Recent Times (1924), P. P. Pillai: Economic Conditions in 
India (1925), P. A. Wadia and G. N. Joshi: Money and the Money 
Market in India (1926), Vakil and Muranjan: Curreny and Prices 
in India (1927), Mehta and Subbaya; The Co-operative Movement 
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It would not be correct either to describe India 
as a purely agricultural sub-continent or to forecast her 
future sustaining power exclusively on the strength 
of her mechanical and biological progress in agricul¬ 
ture.^ Slowly but steadily India has been growing 
into an industrial region also. In 1913-14 the total 
production of cotton piece goods in Indian mills was 

I, 164,300,000 yards. In 1933-34 it was 2,945,000,000 
yards. The increase was 153 per cent in twenty years. 
During the same period the censused population rose 
from 315 millions to 352 millions only. 

Even during the so-called depression period 

in India (1927), S. C. Ghosh: The Organisation of 'Kailways (1927), 
B. Narain: Blighty Years of Punjab Food Prices (1927), L. C. Jain: 
Indigenous Banking in India (1929), K. T. Shah: Federal Finance in 
India (1929), B. Sanyal: Development of Indian Kailways (1930), 

J. Hasan: ‘‘The Labourers and the Problem of the Standard of 
Living in India” (Indian Journal of Economics^ (i952)> V. G. Kale: 
Indians National Finance Since 1921 (1932), 11 . K. Mukerjee: Band 
Problems of India (1933), S. C. Dutt: Conflicting Tendencies in Indi¬ 
an Economic Thought (1934). See also the footnote on p. 422 for 
the works by B. K. Sarkar. 

Attention is likewise invited to the following papers at the 
Bangiya Dhana-V'ijnan Par]shat (Bengali Institute of Economics): 
S. C Dutt: “Colliery Labourers” and “Cottage Industries” vs, 
“Large scale production”; S. K. Dey: “The Cotton Tariff” and 
“India in International Trade”; K. C. Bose: “The Earnings 
and Expenses of Indian Workingmen”; G. C. Roy: “Forecast¬ 
ing Business Expansion”; R. K. Datta-Roy: “New Uses of 
Bengal Coal” (Advance^ Calcutta, March 29, 1934); P. K. Muker¬ 
jee: “Indian Women Workers” (Forward^ Calcutta, February 8, 
1935); R. N. Ghose : “Indian Price Movements during Depres¬ 
sion” Ba^ar Patrika^ May 24, 1935). See the volumes of 

Arthik Unnati (Economic progress), the monthly, for 1926-36. 

^Review of the Trade of India 1928-29 (Calcutta) pp. 150, 151, 
200-203, 1933-34 (Delhi), pp. 98, 179, 228-231, Budget for 1934- 
35 (Delhi, 1934) pp- 39> 230-231; Census of India 1931 Vol. I. 
Parti. (Delhi 1933) pp. 5, 37, 55-39. 
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(since 1929) the indices of industrialization in India 
have been quite noteworthy. With 1928=100 the 
index of production in the cotton mills of India rose 
to 141 in October 1955. In the output of steel the in¬ 
dex rose during the same period to 175. It is worth 
while to observe that at the present moment (October 
1936) a number of new steel mills is nearing comple¬ 
tion or under project. The total capacity of steel out¬ 
put in India is likely to be just the double of the 
present in a few years, rising up to, say, a million tons. 

In 1913-14 India imported iron and steel goods 
to the extent of 1,018,000 tons. The quantum of these 
imports rose to 1,169,000 tons in the pre-depression 
year. The pre-War average of imports in the line of 
Produktionsmittel (means or instruments of production), 
namely, machinery, mill work etc. was valued at 
Rs. 36,114,000. In the pre-depression year the value 
of this class of imports, calculated as it is to promote 
industrialization, rose to Rs. 183,604,000. 

In the pre-War year (1913-14) the export of “manu¬ 
factures” from India constituted 25 per cent of her 
total exports. In 1933-34, i.e., at the end of the so- 
called depression period it was 27.2 per cent. The 
growth of India as a manufacturing or industrialized 
region is self-evident. 

During the last few years India has been absor¬ 
bing larger and larger quantities of metal, hardware, 
motor cars etc. The increasing trends in industriali¬ 
zation are marked'features of the depression period. 
The production of electric lamps and ^ kinds of elec¬ 
trical apparatuses, rubber tyres, water softening plant, 
cooking stoves, asbestos, cement products, paints, 
enamels etc. as well as railway rolling stock, bridge 
work and other heavy structures points likewise to 
the expansion of industrialism. Last but not least 
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ought to be mentioned the fact that the whole of the 
sugar that India used to import from Java is now being 
produced in Indian mills. 

The spirit of Tata is abroad and Tataism has come 
to stay. The “tonic of machinery” has commenced 
functioning in no unmistakable manner. Today 
the Indian people is not only importing and consum¬ 
ing tools, implements, machineries etc. as, say, pre¬ 
vious to the war of 1914-18 but is actually manufac¬ 
turing them at home. The production of the Produk- 
tionsmittel is a mentionable feature in the industrial 
economy and technocracy of creative India at the pre¬ 
sent moment. The review for the year 1934-35 en¬ 
ables us to understand that industrial and domestic 
utility machinery" such as litho-printing machines, 
paper perforators, tablet making machines, pulveri¬ 
zers, sewing macliines, sanitary equipment, hospital 
requisites etc. are being manufactured in India. 

The progress of industrialization can be watched 
even in regions like Bengal which in the main is known 
to be agricultural in economic morphology. While 
one watches the expansion and improvements of the 
metropolis, Calcutta, one should not ignore the eco¬ 
nomic and social changes that have come upon Japlai- 
guri, Serajganj, Narayanganj, Kharagpur, Chittagong, 
and other areas. During the last quarter of a centurt'^ 
all these places have grown considerably, first, as 
“ports”, secondly, as industrial centres, and thirdly, 
as commercial emporia for agricultural produce and 
manufactured goods. This growth has made itself 
felt in the houses, roads, water-works, schools, hos¬ 
pitals, motor conveyance, engineering repair-stations, 
etc. of the Mofussil. These items indicate not only 
transformations in the economic and social conditions 
of the people but at the same time some rise in the 
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Standard of living of the peasants and “middle classes”. 
The rate of this rise is certainly not high but it is per¬ 
ceptible. 

One of the main factors in the industrialization 
of Bengal is the jute crop. Bengal has naturally grown 
in acreage under jute. But the rate of expansion in 
jute manufacture has been higher than that of expan¬ 
sion in jute cultivation. And in foreign countries 
Bengal is known no less as an exporter of manufac¬ 
tured jute than of raw jute. 

The expansion of capitalism is manifest in the 
amount of transactions conducted by the banking in¬ 
stitutions including the saving banks as well as the 
“individual bankers”. The progress of the insurance 
companies also during the last three decades furnishes 
another testimony to the growth of capital available 
for investment. In both these instances we have to 
visualize institutions run not only by foreigners but 
by Indians as well. 

It is possible to discover some changes in the so¬ 
cial structure such as have been generated on account 
of the progress of capitalism especially in and through 
the insurance companies. I’oday in every province 
of India there are in evidence thousands of insurance 
agents, and they constitute a class by themselves in 
the occupational morphology of the sub-continent. 
Like the ^amindars (landholders)^ who owe their sta¬ 
tus and position to ,the political revolution of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century (“permanent settlement”, 
1795), and tlie lawyer-schoolmaster-medical doctor 
group that has come into prominence on account of 
the cultural revolution and modernization movements 

^ P. K. Mukerjee: The Economic Services of Zamindars to the 
Peasants and the Public as analysed by Benqy Sarkar (Calcutta, I9I4)* 
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of the middle of the nineteenth century (Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, 1836), the insurance agents embody the pro¬ 
cesses and consequences of the industrial revolution 
or transformation that has been going on in the twen- 
tieth-centur}^ 

As a new socio-economic group or professional 
class the insurance agents, in so far as the life branch 
is concerned, have succeeded in popularizing among 
the Hindus, and to a certain extent among the Mus- 
salmans the idea of making provision for widows, 
orphans and old age. Their services in this regard 
have amounted in practical life to more than what 
tons of literature on social reform could produce in 
India during the last century. 

Indian Economy visdvis Wesi-European Economy 

Notwithstanding the divergences of latitude and 
longitude and notwithstanding the differences in the 
make-up of the blood among the different races, anthro¬ 
pology as well as modern and contemporary history 
furnish us with what may be described as equations 
or identities and at any rate similarities in the ideals 
as well as technical and other attainments of the his¬ 
toric nations of the world. 

It is necessary at this stage to invite the attention 
of scholars to some of these equations in the field of 
economic life and civilization. In the place of the 
traditional ideas regarding racial and geographical 
differences in the so-called types of culture we are pre¬ 
sented with differences or distances in time only. 
The fundamental features of civilization, pragmati¬ 
cally considered, are found to be the same in the differ¬ 
ent peoples. It is only proceeding step by step or 
rather stage by stage from epoch to epoch; the differ¬ 
ences between the peoples are in the main but differ- 
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ences in the stage or epoch. The equations that are 
being established here reveal but the distinctions bet¬ 
ween earlier and later, go-ahead and slow peoples. 
More or less the same features are appearing today in 
one race or region, tomorrow in a second, and the day 
after tomorrow in a third. 

The “curves” of life in economic or political theo¬ 
ry and practice as manifest in the modern East are 
more or less similar to those in the modern West. 
If one were to plot out these curves diagrammatically 
one would notice that the Asian series ran almost 
parallel to the Eur-American. The “trends ’ of evo¬ 
lution would appear to be nearly identical in the most 
significant particulars and incidents of thought and 
experience. 

The “exactnesses” of the mathematical and “posi¬ 
tive” sciences, are, however, not to be expected in 
the human and moral disciplines. But certain socio- 
philosophical “equations” may still be discovered 
in a comparative estimate of the East and West. By 
placing the Asian curve in the perspective of the Eur- 
American one might establish a number of identities 
for the modern period,—although, of course, not with¬ 
out ‘buts’ and ‘ifs’. 

But, in any case, taking Asia as a whole one would 
come to the conclusion that the economic, political 
and social philosophies and endeavours in the different 
regions of the Orient are mainly but repetitions of 
Eur-American developments in their earlier stages. 
The following socio-philosophical as well as econo- 
mico-technocratic equations may be established on 
the strength of positive data: 

(i) New Asia {c 1880-1890) = Modern Eur-Amer- 
ica {c 1776-1832). 

’8 
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(2) Young India {c 1930-35) = Eur-America 
(r 1848-1870). 

In the first equation, Asia comprises Turkey and 
Egypt, indicating that the entire Orient from Tokyo 
to Cairo was witnessing a technical and social trans¬ 
formation roughly corresponding to the remaking 
of the West during the epoch of the “Industrial Revo¬ 
lution”. 

The second equation has special reference to 
India, suggesting that Japan and Turkey as well as China, 
Persia and Egypt will have to be comprehended by 
separate, perhaps five different equations. There 
are likewise to be separate equations not only for Hed- 
jaz, Palestine, Syria and Iraq but also for Afganistan 
which has for some time been enjoying lime-light as 
a somewhat serious and sincere youngster attempting 
the alphabet of modernism in technocracy, adminis¬ 
tration, economic life and general culture. 

The modern East is about two generations be¬ 
hind the modern West in technocracy and socio-eco¬ 
nomic polity. New Asia is born through (i) contact 
with and example of modern Western progress, (2) 
industrialization, however slow and halting, and 
(3) dislike of foreign domination, intervention of 
concession. 

The inspiration derived from the economic, poli¬ 
tical and cultural achievements of ancient and medi¬ 
eval Asia is another formative force in the New Ori¬ 
ent. This “romantic” appreciation of the past is, 
however, intimately associated witli modern histo¬ 
rical, archaeological and anthropological scholarship. 
Nationalism, in so fat as it is an aspect of romanticism, 
is ultimately to be traced, therefore, in the main to 
Western education such as began to bear fruit—among 
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the pioneers of the new life and thought in Asia— 
between 1850 and 1886 and has been more or less 
democratised filtering down to the masses since 
then. 

The piocess of Asia’s rebirth may be said to have 
begun c 1850 and taken about one generation or so, 
thus: 

1. Western Asia (Turkey, Egypt and Persia): 
1857 (Crimean War) to 1876, 1882, 1890. 

2. Southern Asia (India) : 1857 (Mutiny) to 1886. 

3. Japan: 1853 (Commodore Perry) to 1867- 

1889. 

4. China : 1842 (Nanking Treaty) to 1898. 

Although modernization began to influence the 
Asian continent at different points more or less simul¬ 
taneously during the decade from 1880 to 1890 the rate 
of giowth for diflferent regions since then has been 
different. 

For instance, the distance of some fifty years that 
existed between Japan and Eur-America, say, about 
1886, has been made up to a very considerable extent; 
so that for today the appropriate economico-sociolo- 
gical identity would perhaps be indicated by the follow¬ 
ing equation : 

Japan {c 1930-35)= Eur-America {c 1910). That 
is, while India continues still to be some two 
generations or so behind the modern West in indus¬ 
trialism, constitution, social legislation etc. and the 
allied philosophies,—the distance that existed during 
the decade 1880-1890,—Japan has succeeded in “catch¬ 
ing up to” the go-aheads by more than a genera¬ 
tion. And to that extent japan today is ahead of 
contemporary India. 

It is not the place here to go into details about 
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the technocratic and economic transformations of 
the world. But these transfoimations may be indi¬ 
cated in four successive periods beginning with the 
new conquests of technocracy in which England com¬ 
menced pioneering the world about 1760-85. The 
following scheme exhibits the West-F.uropean Eco¬ 
nomy and the Indian Economy in four periods of 
transformation, which however, from the nature of 
the case cannot be synchronous or identical. In re¬ 
gard to West-European Economy the British-German 
equations are being shown for each of these periods. The 
French equations with Germany or with Fhgland are 
being given for the first two periods only. In regard 
to India it is the equations with Germany as a “rela¬ 
tively late” comer and with England as the pioneer 
in the domain of technocracy and industrial revolu¬ 
tion that are chiefly pointed out while the relations 
with France are indicated only incidentally. It is to 
be observed that the categories, “industrialization”, 
“first industrial revolution”, and “second industrial 
revolution” have reference to the different degrees 
in the intensity and extensity of the socio-economic 
transformation as measured by per capita or pet sq. 
mile values. In any case they are vague and sociolo- 
^cally anything but definite. International statis¬ 
tics, besides, are very incomplete and very uncompar¬ 
able, and therefore must not be made too much of. 
And yet some amount of precision for general purposes 
can be obtained,—provided we take care to guard our¬ 
selves against the monistic economic determinism of 
Karl Marx,—^from an examination of the equations 
of comparative industrialism as tabled below d 

^In no instance should the equation be treated as possess¬ 
ing more than the value of “nearest approaches” or “approximate 
similatitics”, cf. H. Hauser: Les Dihuts du Capitalisme (Paris, 
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West-Ejiropean Economy 

I 

1785-1830 

^‘Industrial Revolution” is 
consummated in England. The 
age of technocracy commences 
its career. But France and Ger¬ 
many (1830) — England (1800). 


II 

1830-70 

“Industrial Revolution” pro¬ 
gresses in France and somewhat 
later in Germany. But Germany 
(1870) = England (1830-48). 
Rising birth-rate in the West- 
European economy (1841-80). 

III 

1870-1905 

In technocracy Germany 
catches up to England. Ger¬ 
many (1905) —- England (1905). 
The epoch of “world-economy” 
in its most pronounced phases 
commences with the opening 
of the Suez Canal (1869). 


Indian Economy 

I 

1793-1853 

From the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment in Bengal to the first cotton 
mill in Bombay. “Commercial 
Revolution” in India on account 
of contacts with Europe through 
England. No new “industries.” 
India (1853) — England (1785) 
= almost France (1830) 

= almost Germany (1830). 

II 

1854-85 

“Industrialization” (but not 
industrial revolution) commen¬ 
ces slowly and in a weak manner. 
India (1885) = France (1848) 
= Germany (1848) 
= England (1815). 

III 

1886-1905 

“Industrialization” continues 
at a slow rate. The Indian 
intelligentsia is growing self- 
conscious and seeks to achieve 
a veritable “Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion.” The economic senti¬ 
ments of the Indian National 
Congress (1885) lead upto the 
Swaraj-Boycott-Swadeshi com¬ 
plex (1905). 


1931), pp. 42-44, 309-323, where the terms “industry”, “Indus- 
trial revolution”, “capitalism” etc. have been subjected to care¬ 
ful sociological criticism. The strength and weakness of the 
economic interpretation of history have been examined at length 
in R. Michels: Cor so di Sociologta (Milan, 1927), pp. i5-i7> 

47-52, 81-85. 
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The decline commences in India (1905) = Germany (1850- 
the birth-rate (1881-90). 60) 

= England (1830) 
Rising birth-rate in India (1881- 

1910). 

IV IV 


1905-35 

The “second” Industrial Re¬ 
volution progresses in Germany, 
England, (the U. S. A. and some 
other countries). “Rationaliza¬ 
tion” and Technocracy para¬ 
mount. 

The epoch of world-economy 
is intensified among other fac¬ 
tors by the opening of the 
Panama Canal (1915). The 
decline in the birth-rate conti¬ 
nues. 


1905-35 

Industrialization somewhat 
accentuated on account of the 
Swadeshi-Movement and the 
Great War (1914-18) and yet 
hardly constitutes an “industrial 
revolution” in terms of per 
capita or per sq. mile values. 

In technocracy India (1935) 

= Germany (1865-75) 

“ England (1848). 

The decline in the birth-rate 
commences (1910-20). 


In the above tahkew ecommiqm the processes of 
transformation are identical on both sides, the West- 
European and the Indian. The chronological back¬ 
wardness of certain regions in the West-European 
economy in relation to England the pioneer is quite 
clear. Equally clear also is the chronological back¬ 
wardness of economic India in relation not only to 
England but to the West-European economy as a 
whole. In technocracy India at 1905, i.e., when the 
Swadeshi Movement commences is about 45-55 years 
behind Germany and about 75 years behind England. 
The general economic and social conditions of the 
Indian people, as well as their material standard of 
life and efficiency are at this time on more or less the 
same level,—allowing for the differences in climate and 
manners,—as in these West-European countries bet¬ 
ween 1830 and i860. There is nothing extra-ordi¬ 
nary, therefore, that the birth-rate tendencies, namely 
in the direction of ascent, which prevailed in these 
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regions in those earlier years should manifest them¬ 
selves along general lines in the Indian economy 
during this later period (1886-1910). It is under the 
more or less identical conditions of “temperature and 
pressure,” to use a phrase from physics, that the more 
or less identical birth-phenomena namely, the rising 
birth-rates have taken place. Only the periods of 
time during which the conditions have developed 
are some three decades apart from each other, the third 
period of the Indian Economy corresponding with 
the second period of the West-European. 

The next phase in both these economies is a dec¬ 
lining birth-rate. The decline commences in the West- 
European in the third period but in the Indian in the 
fourth period. This decline, is however, quite a curi¬ 
ous phenomenon. 

The tliird and fourth periods of the West-Euro¬ 
pean Economy are, if any thing, but continuations 
of the previous two periods in technocracy, industrial 
revolution etc. We have here indeed the beginning of 
real “world-economy” and what may be called the 
“second” industrial revolution, altogether an expan¬ 
sion and intensification of the economic prosperity 
which commenced about 1760-1830. And so far as 
the Indian Economy is concerned, the fourth period 
has likewise witnessed notliing but the accentuation 
of all the technical and financial forces which operated 
in the third. The progress of industrialization in In¬ 
dia has certainly embodied itself during this period 
in such productive enterprises and items of consump¬ 
tion as sharply distinguish it from the third as mov¬ 
ing on a higher plane. Material prosperity has grown 
in India as in Western Europe, although undoubtedly 
at different rates, in recent years. 

Should the growing economic prosperity be a con- 
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cornitant factor with the rising birth-rate in certain 
periods of West-European and Indian Jife-histoty, the 
birth-rate ought to continue to rise during succeeding 
periods which witness the continuity, nay, expansion 
of the economic prosperity. But the actual facts of 
international vital statistics happen to be the exact 
opposite of what is logically expected. Instead of the 
birth-rate rising higher or at any rate maintaining a 
high level with higher doses of industrialization, techno¬ 
cracy, world-economy, and material prosperity, it has 
actually fallen and has been going down lower and 
lower. And the decline is patent as much in the West- 
European Economy as in the Indian.^ 

Indians Problems in Economic Statesmanship 

Within the limitations to which all sociological 
equations as attempts at measuring magnitudes bear¬ 
ing on “un-exact” sciences are bound to be subject, 
it should be equally possible to indicate, for the pur¬ 
poses of comparative social statistics, the rates of growth 
in the line of modernization for different regions of 
Eur-America as well. The entire West is not one 
in industrialism, dem.ocracy or the corresponding 
philosophies. To take one instance, that of Germany, 
we should find the following equations : 

(i) Germany {c i87o)=Great Britain (f 1830-48), 

^ The present author’s “Quozienti di Natalita, di Morta¬ 
lity e di Aumento Naturale nell’India Attuale nel Quadro 
della Demografia Comparata” in the Proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Congress for the Study of Population, (Rome, 1951); “The 
Trend of Indian Birth Rates” (in the Indian Journal of Economies, 
Allahabad, April and July 1954); Neu-Orientierungen in Optimum 
md wirtschaftlicher Eeistungsfaehigkeit (International Congress for 
the Study of Population Problems, Berlin, 1935), published in 
Bevoelkerungsfragen (Munich, 1936), pp. 236-267, edited by 
H. Harmsen and F. Lohse. 
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but (2) Germany {e 1905) =- Great Britain {c 1905). 

The first equation says that about 1870 Germany 
was tremendously behind Great Britain, say, by a whole 
generation. But by 1905, i.e., in 30 years she, first, 
made up the distance and, secondly, caught up to the 
latter. She was indeed on the point of crossing the 
equation-limit. The war of 191.4-18 should appear 
socio-philosophically to be nothing more than the 
dramatic demonstration of this disturbance of the 
economico-technocratic equation or societal equilibrium 
in the international field. 

The societal equations discussed here involve 
two fundamental considerations in the problem of 
human progress. The first has reference to the fact 
that during historic periods the evolution of mankind 
has been continuous,—although not without ups and 
downs, cuts and breaks. And the second invites us 
to note that the societal development has been in the 
main along uniform lines,—although not without 
diversities in regional and racial contexts. 

For earlier periods the more or less approximate 
socio-philosophical identities or similarities may be 
roughly indicated as follows: 

(1) East (down to c 1300) = West (down to 
c 1300) institutionally as well as ideologically. 

(2) Renaissance in the East (c 1400-1600) = 
Renaissance in the West {c 1400-1600). 

(3) c 1600-1750. The new physical or positive 
sciences in the West constitute a special feature of the 
European Renaissance. The Asian Renaissance pro¬ 
duces fine arts but no new positive science worth men¬ 
tioning. All the same, no genuine societal differentia¬ 
tions between the East and the West are perceptible as 
yet. We may then institute the following two equations: 
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(a) Asia in positive science (c 1600-1750) = 
Europe in positive science (c 1400-1600). 

fb) Asia in socio-economic life (r 1600-1750) 
= Europe in socio-economic life 1600-1750). 

(4) c 1750-1850. Industrial Revolution in the 
West creates a new civilization, the “modern world”. 
East and West differ substantially for the first time. 
Thus,—^Asia {c 1850) — Europe {c 1750). 

About 1850 the “East” is behind the “West” by 
nearly a centur}%—^in technocracy, economic institu¬ 
tions and general culture. (See the Table 1 above). 

The previous stages of evolution may be left alone 
for the present. An analysis of economic life in the 
Balkans would lead to the result that Jugoslavia, Rou- 
maina, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, etc. represent almost 
the same stages in technological evolution in which 
India finds herself at the present day. Almost each 
one of the new states that lies between the German 
and Russian spheres and betw'een the Baltic Sea and 
the Eastern Mediterranean,—^with the exception per¬ 
haps of Czechoslovakia,—is an India in miniature. 
Economically speaking, each of these states embodies 
the efforts of semi-developed and more or less chiefly 
agricultural peoples at imbibing the culture of the 
more advanced Western Europe and America. They 
represent the process by which Eastern Europe is ten¬ 
ding to bid adieu finally to the lingering vestiges of 
the feudal-agrarian system, the mediaeval economic 
organization and technique, which disappeared in 
England, the U. S., France and Germany between 1750 
and 1850. 

In point of industrialization, technocracy and 
capitalism the British, German ancl American standard 
is the highest in the world. Nearly two-thirds of 
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the European continent are in the more or less undeve¬ 
loped and mediaeval conditions of Spain.^ That is why 
the people of India should make it a point to study the 
methods and achievements of Spain and other second- 
rate and third-rate countries of Eur-America. It would 
be a wrong policy for young India always to talk of 
England, Germany and America while organizing 
industrial, literary, educational and library movements. 

Modern civilization has been advancing from 
the West to the East. There is no region today more 
significant for the development of India than the Bal¬ 
kans, Central-Eastern Europe, the Baltic states and 
Russia. The problems that are being fought over 
and settled in these territories,—generally described 
as the “Balkan Complex” by the present author, are 
identical in many ways with the problems that await 
solution and are challenging the patriots, industrial 
experts and social workers of India. 

The conclusion from an examination of the earlier 
stages of “modern” banking in France and Germany 
from the standpoint of comparative bank-statistics 
is equally significant with reference to the equations 
that are being discussed here. When one studies the 
European figures with special reference to Indian con¬ 
ditions one should suspect that in banking, as in other 
aspects of economic and social (perhaps also cultural) 
development, India has yet to commence mastering 

^ H. S. Suhrawardy: “Diversities of Spain’’, a lecture at the 
*"Antarjatik Bangd"" Parishat (“International Bengal” Institute), 
Calcutta, April 27, 1932; M. Deb-Ray: “Spain Today”, a lecture 
at the “Malda in Calcutta” Society, July 5, 1935, reported in the 
Amrita Botnar Pa/rika, Calcutta, for July 12, 1935. See also the 
present author’s Tie Politics of Botmdaries (Calcutta, 1926), Gree¬ 
tings to Young India (Calcutta, 1927), and The Political Philosophies 
Since 1905 (Madras, 1928). 
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the ideas of 1870 or thereabouts and traverse the ground 
covered by the moderns since then. 

The cumulative effect of all these investigations 
may be embodied in the following futuristic equation: 
“Whatever has happened in the economic sphere in 
Eur-America during the past half-century is bound 
also to happen more or less on similar and even iden¬ 
tical lines in Asia and, of course, in India during the 
next two generations or so.” The problem before 
applied sociology and economic statesmanship, so 
far as India is concerned, consists in envisaging and 
hastening the working out of the “next stages” in tech¬ 
nical progress as well as socio-economic and socio¬ 
political life. 

The practical significance of the equations of 
applied economics as indicated here is not to be over¬ 
looked. Comparative industrialism discovers that 
in orientations to the “world-economy” economic 
India exhibits the features of an economically young, 
undeveloped or semi-developed people visdvls the 
industrial “adults” of the day. In the interest of econo¬ 
mic legislation and other aids to economic develop¬ 
ment, it may perhaps be quite one’s worth while in 
India to try to cultivate up-to-dateness in the world- 
statistics, world-techniques, and the world-ideals of 
economics. But for the more “practical” considera¬ 
tions of “realizable” ideals and methods of economic 
statesmanship India will have to devote special atten¬ 
tion to assimilating intensively the achievements in 
theory and practice such as the economic adults were 
contributing to the world, say, a generation or two 
ago. It is easier for a certain number or rather a hand¬ 
ful of intellectuals, considered as individuals, to advance 
“ideologically” than for an entire race or some sub¬ 
stantially large sections of the population to grow in 
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terms of institutions and get used to new techniques, 
habits and usages. 

The banking situation in India today, to take an 
instance of current interest, can be aptly described in 
the words of the National Monetary Commission 
(1908), which sat to examine and report on the defects 
in the financial organization of the U. S. A. In 1911, 
we are told, the Ameiicans exported about $650,000,000 
in value of cotton. It was largely financed by 60 
or 9c day bills drawn on Liverpool, I.ondon, Paris or 
Berlin. And this business was “practically all done 
by foreign banks or bankers.” In regard to domes¬ 
tic trade also the American methods were “crude, ex¬ 
pensive and unworthy an intelligent people.” The 
Commission observed as follows:—“The man who 
raises cotton in Mississippi or cattle in Texas, or the 
farmer who raises wheat in the North-West cannot 
readily find a market in Chicago, New York or 
I.ondon for the obligations arising out of the trans¬ 
actions connected with the growth and movement 
of his products because the bankers of these cities 
have no knowledge of his character and responsibility.”^ 

Factually, perhaps, from the standpoint of com¬ 
parative development, in spite of the modest language 
of the Commission, the American conditions of two 
decades and a half ago were not literally as “crude” 
and “disgraceful” or “young” as the Indian conditions 
today. But “genetically” speaking, the two condi¬ 
tions are similar, if not identical. And Indian bank- 
reformers have, therefore, more to learn of pre-war 
than of post-war America or the Rooseveltian “New 
Deal” of the hour. We should have to begin at, say, the 
American stage of 1908. It is to be observed, how- 

^ ^port of the National Momtaty Commission (Washington 
D. C.) 1912, pp. 27-29. 
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ever, in the interest of precision, that the American 
economic curve of 1908 or thereabout was alread) 
much too high, as representing quite an “adult” pheno¬ 
menon,—^for the Indian curve of 1930-35. Statistically, 
there are indeed reasons to believe that for all practical 
purposes, the present Indian conditions hardly register 
anything beyond the Western-European or American 
growth of the 70’s of the last century. Altogether, 
when we in India speak of pre-War Eur-America as 
a general guide for our present purposes we should 
really have in our mind the second-half or rather the 
third-quarter of the nineteenth century. 

That is why, with a view to the pressing require¬ 
ments of Indian commerce, manufacture, agriculture, 
labour and economic legislation bearing on these prac¬ 
tical aspects of life, we should often be at liberty to 
overlook or ignore the latest developments in the Wes¬ 
tern World. Indian studies in the twentieth-century 
and especially the post-War phases of Eur-American 
experience,—rationalization, trustification, “economic 
planning” etc.,—are mainly to be evaluated as academic 
investigations into the possiblities of mankind’s econo¬ 
mic evolution and as scientific researches into the 
“next stages” of the world’s developments in tech - 
nical and national lines. To that extent such investi¬ 
gations would possess indeed a dynamic value of no 
mean order, fraught as they are likely to be with sugges¬ 
tions of a practical character even for India. 

On the other hand, the methods and policies of 
economic India today should appear to be almost 
akin to, nay, identical with those of the other indus¬ 
trial youngsters of the world,—^in Southern or Eastern 
Europe, South America, Asia and Africa. The indus¬ 
trialization of India and other young regions can be 
appreciated at its proper worth,—technocratic, commer- 
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cial, social and political,—only by those who are pre¬ 
pared not to overlook or minimize the importance 
of the “new industrial and commercial revolution” 
through which the adults have been passing for the 
last three decades, especially during and since the 
Great War. Once these perspectives of international 
economic life and the new world-order were grasped 
in their due proportions, it might perhaps be possible 
to discover the proper scientific approaches to the 
regulation of the economic and other conflicts between 
the “young ambitions” and the “vested interests.” 

The world-economy as patent today is the system 
of economic institutions and ideologies prominent 
since, say, 1919-20. In a concrete manner they may 
be said to be embodied in organizations like the League 
of Nations, the International Labour Office, the 
International Chamber of Commerce, International 
Cartels, “planned economy”, etc. It is clear that India 
is already a part of this complex and willy-nilly has been 
trying to rise up to the methodology and technique 
of the new world-order. But the discrepancies lie 
no less on the surface. These consist in the attempts 
of a junior that is fuiiiished, as it evolutionally is, with 
somewhat semi-medieval paraphernalia, but is com¬ 
pelled none the less to observe and follow the up-to- 
date standard of the comparatively advanced members 
in the society of nations. This compulsion perpetually 
to aim at the highest and attitudinize oneself to the 
mores and codes of the seniors may to a certain extent 
undoubtedly hasten the developmental processes in 
the junior. But the frictions due to actual maladjust¬ 
ment and absence of natural harmony in the econo¬ 
mic Rjealpolitik cannot fail to be the source of interna¬ 
tionally tragic situations. The lack of adaptation 
between the economics of youngsters and those of 
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the adults constitutes the greatest stumbling block, 
techriically considered, to international concord in 
the epoch of world-economy.^ 


SECTION 2 

FROM RAMMOHUN TO GANDHI: 

THE QUEST OF WORLD-FORCES AND NATIONALISM 

Tie Realism of Rammohun 

The literary work of Rammohun Roy (1772-1853) 
belongs to the second and third decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century. He is different from both B^ambhatta 
and Jagannatha in so far as although they came into 
contact with British scholars, jurists or administrators 
neither was a student of Western legal or social insti¬ 
tutions. Rammohun was born almost at the time 
when Warren Hastings got the Vivdddrnavasetu com¬ 
piled by several Pandits (1773), translated into Persian 
and then rendered from Persian into English as Halhed’s 
Gentoo Code (1774). His early years were passed during 
the period of the expansion of Western administration in 
India. We may recall that the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was founded in 1784 and the College of Fort William 
established at Calcutta with ("arey as Principal in 1800. 

He was experiencing the new all the time. And 
if he still appreciated the old it was because of its innate 
strength and utility. Besides, while Balambhatta 
and Jagannatha wrote in Sanskrit, Rammohun wrote 

^ See the discussion on the relations between the “second” and 
the “first” industrial revolutions,—the “adults” and the “young¬ 
sters”—in connection with the analysis of the world-economic 
depression in the present author’s Applied Economics (Calcutta), 
Vol. I. (1952); cf. also his Pressure of Labour upon Constitution and 
Law IJ76-1928 1928). 
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in Persian, Bengali and English, and very litde in Sans¬ 
krit. Last but not least, so fat as the present times 
are concerned, he was convinced (i) of the greater 
utility of the modern knowledge, i.e., the ailture deve¬ 
loped in Europe since the appear? nee of Baconian^ 
philosophy—“mathematics, natural philosophy, chemis¬ 
try, anatomy and other useful sciences”—than of 
the Hindu Vydkarana^ Vedantay Mimdmsd and IS^ydya 
and (2) of the English language than of the Sanskrit 
as a medium of instruction and culture. To him Bacon 
was a veritable Yugdvaidra for Europe and for mankind, 
and the entire Hindu culture similar in value to the 
pre-Baconian achievements of Europe. It is the post- 
Baconian arts and sciences that he wanted to see intro¬ 
duced in India under British auspices. All this, of 
course, had been ultima thuk to Balambhatta and Jagan- 
natha. 

“During the last twenty years”, says Rammohun* 
“a body of English gentlemen who are called mission¬ 
aries, have been publicly endeavouring in several 
ways to convert Hindus and Mussulmans of this country 
into Christianity”. One of the methods of the mission¬ 
aries is described as that of distributing among the 
people various books, large and small, reviling both 
Hinduism and Islam, as well as of abusing and ridicul¬ 
ing the gods and saints of the former. 

This attitude of the English missionaries is sub¬ 
jected by Rammohun to strong criticism, and here 

A letter on English Education (Calcutta, 1823); The English 
Works of Kaja Kammohm Roy (Panitii Office, Allahabad, 1906) 
pp. 471-474. 

® The Brahmunical Magazine (or the Missionary and the Brah¬ 
man), being a Vindication of the Hindoo Religion against the 
attacks of Christian Missionaries, 1821 (Jihe English Works of Baja 
Kammohtm Roy), pp. 145-147. 

29 
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we can encounter, first, his scientific contribution to 
comparative methodology, and secondly, his objec¬ 
tive approach to the socio-religious realities of life. 
He begins by observing that if the missionaries were 
to preach the Gospel in countries not conquered by 
the English, such as Turkey, Persia etc. they would 
be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in propagat¬ 
ing religion. But in his logic Bengal’s case is entirely 
different, because “for a period of upwards of fifty years 
this country has been in exclusive possession of the 
English nation. Here the mere name of an Englishman 
is sufficient to frighten people.” And, therefore, 
argues he, under such conditions of helplessness “an 
encroachment upon the rights of her poor, timid and 
humble inhabitants and upon their leligion cannot 
be viewed in the eyes of God or the public as a justi¬ 
fiable act.” 

Rammohun is a hard-headed realist. His posi¬ 
tivism does not allow him to remain blind to the inevi¬ 
table disadvantage of a subject-race in regard to the 
scientific and philosophical controversy or discussion 
with representatives of its political masters. “It seems 
almost natural”, says he, “that when one nation succeeds 
in conquering another the former, though their reli¬ 
gion may be quite ridiculous, laugh at and despise the 
religion and manners of those that are fallen into their 
power. *** It is, therefore, not uncommon if the English 
missionaries, who are of the conquerors of this country, 
revile and mock at the religion of the natives.” 

It is interesting that nearly a century after these 
epoch-making passages were written the position of 
comparative sociology or culture-history with special 
reference to the relations between Asia and Eur-America 
remained virtually the same. And the present writer’s 
criticism of the “century-old doctrine of superior races” 
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as responsible for the pernicious fallacies in social 
science was publi'^hed as “The Futurism of Young 
Asia” in the International Journal of Ethics (Chicago, 
July, 1918). Virtually the same situation obtains today 
also in the world of social science (1936). 

Not less positive and realistic is the manner in 
which Rammohun accepts the challenge of the English 
missionaries visdins the pioblems of Indian religions 
vs. Christianity. He knows the realities of the world 
too well to believe that arguments command respect 
solely as arguments. Naturally, he suspects that “the 
small huts in which Brahmans of learning generally 
reside, and the simple food such as vegetables, etc. 
which they are accustomed to eat, and the poverty 
which obliges them to live upon charity” are likely to 
be taken as evidences of intellectual inferiority by those 
who happen to be materially in prosperous circum¬ 
stances. So at the threshold of accepting the challenge 
on behalf of Hindu India Rammohun hopes that “the 
missionary gentlemen may not abstain from contro¬ 
versy from contempt of the poor as the Brahman intel¬ 
lectuals generally are.” 

To the English missionaries, used as they are to 
political mastery and economic superiority, Rammohun’s 
logic that “truth and true religion do not ahvays belong 
to wealth and power, high names or lofty palaces” should 
appear to have been quite revolutionary or radical 
although expressed in a rather moderate and modest 
language. We understand, at any rate, that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Hindu Brah- 
mana was maintaining the same secular view’^point 
and clear-headed grasp of the objective joys and sorrow’^s 
of the world as everybody who had been anybody in 
Hindu culture-history from the earliest times on. 

The problem of Hinduism vs. Christianity or rather 
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East vs. West, as it is called today, found in Rammohun 
the first great controversialist of modern Asia and 
the most redoubtable champion of Brahmanical culture. 
In his own field he was successfully accomplishing 
what had been likewise successfully accomplished 
by Sivaji the Great in another. 

In the first number of the Brahvimical Maga^ine^ 
he replied to the arguments that had been adduced 
against the Sdstras or immediate explanation of the 
Vedas by the Christian missionaries writing in the 
Samdchdra Darpana of July 14, 1821. The objections 
against the Pur anas and the Tantras were answered 
by him in the second number. Rammohun demons¬ 
trated (i) that the doctrines of the Vedas w^ere “much 
more rational” than the religion which the mission¬ 
aries professed, and (2) that the teachings of the Puranas 
and the Tantras, “if unreasonable, were not more so 
than their Christian faith.” 

Comparative religion and sociology were thus 
placed on new foundations, nay, as we have seen, the 
logic of the comparative social sciences, i.e., compara¬ 
tive methodology itself.^ One will recall that almost 
the same foundations of the comparative method in 
religion had been laid by Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari 
although he was a. member of the ruling race. It is 
the traditional objectivity, humanism, worldly wisdom 
and realistic sense of Hindu positivism that enabled 
Rammohun to encounter the new socio-economic 

^ The English Works etc., pp. 147-148. 

® Re. the comparative methodology in Rammohun see the 
present author’s Vartamiin Yuge Chin Samrajya (The Chinese 
Empire Today, 1921), pp.}52-6}; The Futurism of Young Asia 
(Berlin, 1922), pp. 83, 301, 303, 504; Badtir Pathe (Bengalis 

in Progress), Calcutta, 1934, pp. 544-348. Cf Rethinking Missions 
(ed. Hocking), New York, 1932. 
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forces and the new mores on terms of equality. Thus 
was modern India once for all endowed with the doc¬ 
trine of racial equality with which to carry on the subse¬ 
quent tug-of-wars with the powers that be in fields 
of societal reconstruction and the remaking of man. 
The Vedanta, the 1 ‘tirdna, and the Tantras, those great 
documents of humanism and secular strength that 
had served the Indian millions through the ages with 
the perennial power to fight the batdes of life, were 
once more assured the self-same status in connection 
with the new conjunctures of the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, the era dawned for a fresh career of charaiveti 
(march on) or digvijaya (world-conquest) for Hindu 
culture both in the East and the West. 

The last word of Hindu culture as embodied 
in the qualifications, aptitudes and character of the 
Indian people was found by Rammohun to be eminently 
satisfactoiy. Writing in 1832 (Sept. 28) while in 
London Rammohun gave his opinion that the Hindus 
and Mussalmans had the “same capability of improve¬ 
ment as any other civilized people.” In his judgment, 
the people about the courts of the Indian princes were 
not inferior in point of education and accomplishments 
to the respectable and well-bred classes in any other 
country.^ 

The passage is derived from Rammohun’s paper 
on the “condition of India” submitted as a part of 
his communication to the Board of Control 
in connection with the enquiries instituted by 
the Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons (1831) to consider the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter. His communication dealt 
also with (i) the judicial system, (2) the revenue 


^ The English Works etc., p. 299. 
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system, and (3) the settlement of India by Europeans.^ 

Be it observed en passant that Rammohun, as author 
of this communication, is the “first” Indian economist 
of the modern type. It is by offering salutations to 
this pioneer of economic research and applied econo¬ 
mics that every Indian economist of today ought to 
commence his investigations. Rammohun, the con¬ 
temporary of Ricardo, is the Adam Smith, as it were, 
of modern Indian economic thought. And it is very 
interesting that the lines of thought laid out by him 
continue in the main to be followed up, unconsciously 
perhaps, by the Indian economists of our own times. 

Ramnohm’s Respect for Hindu La»’ and Tradition 

Like Hemadri (c 1300), Raghunandana (c 1550), 
Mitra-Misra (c 1650) and others Rammohun is some¬ 
what of an encyclopaedist. But his writings did not 
assume the systematic form of those stupendous encyclo¬ 
paedists among his great predecessors. Like his 
works on the Vedanta, the Upanisads, the Bible etc., 
his works on economics, politics, law and sociology 
also are “occasional”, i.e., dictated by the circumstances, 
occasions or needs of the day. He is a philosopher 
of action and his pragmatic philosophy has grown 
from need to need. Each one of his literary contri¬ 
butions owed its existence to a definite and precise 
purpose. His studies are nothing but “applied” and 
each one is therefore an essay. He is a propagandist, 
a pamphleteer and an essayist. 

In the fields of applied sociology two items de- 

^ Exposition of the Practical Operation of the Judicial and Reve¬ 
nue Systems of India and of the General Character and Condition of its 
Native Inhabitants (London, 1832), sec the English Works etc., pp. 
229-320. 
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manded his special attention. The first is the law of 
property affecting both men and women and the other 
is the doctrine of sahamaram or concremation. It 
is in these two fields that he touches the ground of 
Smriti and Niti Sdstras and represents the transition 
between the old and the new in modern India. 

Rammohun’s Brief Kemarks regarding Modern 
'Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of Females Accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu Law of Inheritance came out in 1822. 
It was followed in 1830 by the Essays on the Rights of 
Hindus over Ancestral Property According to the Law of 
Bengal. It has to be added that eight letters on the Hindu 
law of inheritance were published in the Bengal Hur- 
kartt from September 20 to November 23, 1830. Last 
but not least are to be mentioned his statements to the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons (1831-32) on 
the judicial, revenue and economic conditions of India. 

Rommohun’s appreciation of the Bengali jurists 
and social thinkers is marvellous. In his Essays on 
the Rights of the Llindus over Ancestral Property (1830) 
he agrees with Colebrooke in describing Raghunandana, 
the author of Ddyatattva (one of the eighteen sections 
of the Astavimsatitattva') based on jimutavahana’s 
Ddyabhdga as the “greatest authority on Hindu law” 
n the province of Bengal. The description of Sri- 
krisna Tarakalamkara as the “author of the most celebra¬ 
ted of the glosses of the text of Jimutavahana’s Ddya¬ 
bhdga” is also accepted by Rammohun as quite valid. And 
Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana is described by Rammohun 
himself as the “most learned”, as the “first literary 
character of his day”. “Jagannatha’s authority has 
nearly as much weight as that ot Raghunandana”, says he. 

The conservation of the Bengali Hindu tradition 
in property-law has found in Rammohun a staunch 
supporter. The “doctrine of free disposal by a father 
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of his ancestral property” is alleged in certain quarters 
to be opposed to the authority of the medieval Bengali 
jurist Jimutavahana. This allegation is not accepted 
as valid by Rammohun. For argument’s sake he is pre¬ 
pared to concede this for a moment. But he points 
out at the same time that the three greatest Smriti 
writers of Bengal since Jimutavahana have openly 
advocated this doctrine. Accordingly Rammohun 
would ask everybody to support at least the latter-day 
jurists even if necessary against jimutavahana and 
argues that “it would be generally considered as a most 
rash and injurious as well as ill-advised innovation 
for any administrator of Hindu law of the present day 
to set himself up as the corrector of successive exposi¬ 
tions, admitted to have been received and acted upon 
as authoritative for a period extending to upwards 
of three centuries back”.i Rammohun functions 
here as a continuator of the tradition established not 
only by Raghunandana but by the great starting-point 
of Bengali jurisprudence, namely, Jimutavahana himself. 

On Suttee, the burning of widows, called sahama- 
rana (concremation) Rammohun has three brochures 
published in i8i8, 1820 and 1830. In regard to this 
question he analyses the Smriti texts from Manu to 
Raghunandana and finds that the practice has not been 
advocated by all. Among the ancients neither the 
Vedas, nor Manu nor Yajnavalkya can be cited in 
support, says he. On the other hand, Angira, Visnu, 
Harita and some other latter-day jurists recommend 
either concremation or a virtuous life. Rammohun 
argues, besides, that even when concremation is recom- 

'^Tbe English Works etc., pp. 411-412. See also the present 
author’s “Hindu Sociological Literature from Chandesvara to 
Ranunohun 1300-1833” {Calcutta Keview, October 1935). 
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mended as an alternative by a jurist it is done as a 
measure for obtaining “future carnal fruition.” 
But measures like this are forbidden by the Gitd^ 
Manu and Raghunandana. And Vijnane^vara, the 
author of the Mitdksard, considers concremation as some¬ 
thing inferior to virtuous life. Rammohun argues, 
further, that even Harita and other advocates of concre¬ 
mation do not support concremation if it is not free and 
voluntary and permits the widow to abstain from it if 
she desires. According to Rammohun, therefore. Suttee 
is nothing but suicide and female murder.^ 

We observe that Rammohun’s logic is realistic 
enough not to condemn the Hindu Smritisdstras. 
He examines the authorities one by one and finds that 
they cannot be reasonably held responsible for the 
suttee, inhuman as it is. His profound respect for the 
juristic and other achievements of Hindu culture is 
an element in his remarkable positivism. It is the 
objective data of Hindu legal literature that he ransacks 
and then he applies his reason to the elucidation and 
comparison of those texts. It is on the strength of 
Hindu law that he passes his final verdict against con- 
cremation^ such as became associated with some 
latter-day self-seekers. 

The old Hindu institutions of law and polity are 
m Rammoliun’s judgment useful and imnortant enough 
to be preserv^ed in modern times. “The principle 
of juries”, says he, “under certain modifications has 
from the most remote periods been well-understood 
in this country under the name of the panchayaty 
In his days the system existed “on a very defective 

^ The English Works etc., pp.568, 370, 572. 

® Address to Lord William Benfinck on the Abolition of the 
Practice of Suttee, January 14, 1830, see the English Works etc., 
PP- 475-476. 
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plan”. “In former days”, he observes, “it was much 
more important in its functions. It was resorted to 
by parties at their own option, or by the heads of tribes 
who assumed the right of investigation and decision 
of differences; or by the government, which handed 
over causes to a panebayat” He considers, therefore, 
that the panchajat-pxxj system would be beneficial and 
acceptable to the inhabitants. Only, as a realist, again, 
he would like to have it adapted to the circumstances 
of the times,^ i.e., supplemented or enriched with 
the new British judicial institutions. It is necessary 
to observe that those Indian scholars who are studying 
ancient Hindu polity and eeonomy will have to look 
up to Rammohun as the “first” Indian “indologist” in 
these fields. 

In regard to the laws of inheritance,^ again, 
Rammohun is convinced of the value of the Hindu and 
Moslem codes in use for generations. He wants them 
to be preserved. It is the Ddyahhdpa, says he, that 
is generally followed by the Bengali Hindus “with 
occasional references to other authorities.” But he 
observes that in the Western province and a great part 
of the Deccan, it is the Mitdksard that is chiefly followed. 
As for the Mussalmans, the majority is described by 
him as following the doctrines of Abu Hanifah and 
his disciples. Their chief authority is accordingly 
the Hidaya. He is aware also of the use of Fatawae 
Alamgiri and other books of decision or cases. 

Rammohun does not believe that the diverse 
Hindu and Moslem laws of inheritance are in need 
of any change. They should “remain as at present”, 
says he. That is, their diversity is not to be disturbed. 
But he is an advocate of standardization, and yet not 

^The 'English Works etc., pp. z^o-z^z. 

® The English Works etc., pp. 265-266. 
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at once. He believes that “by the diffusion of intelli¬ 
gence the whole community may be prepared to adopt 
one uniform system.” The vitality and utility of 
Indian institutions are to him the first postulates. ‘ 
But he is at the same time modernist enough to admit 
the importance of assimilations, modifications, uni- 
formizations, codifications etc. 

T/je Double Quest of Modern India 

In these statements to the Select Committee 
Rammohun, the student of law, polity, finance, econo¬ 
mics and culture, is functioning in a double capacity. 
First, he is a spf)kesman of the Indian tradition and 
is giving the Devil his due. He is not writing original 
Smriti and Nlti Sdstras or Bhdsjas or Niba?idhas on 
the same topics. But his short observations furnish 
us with the final estimate of all that he thinks about 
their societal “value”. He is a votar}' of indology 
but not as a mere academician. He never loses sight 
of his propaganda, namely, that for the vindication 
of his fatherland. In the second place he is convinced 
of the importance of the new forces and their useful¬ 
ness to the people of India. He wants the association 
of the European institutions with the Indian or of the 
Indian with the European in order that the needs of 
today may be satisfied. 

Altogether, in Rammohun the jurist, economist, 
statesman and sociologist, we meet two personalities. 
We encounter, on the one hand, the last representa¬ 
tive of the Sfuriti-Niti (or Kautalya-Manu-Sukra-Abul 
Fazl-Mitra Mi§ra) tradition. On the other, the Bri¬ 
tish socio-economic and politico-legal philosophies 
as embodied in the tradition of Bacon, Hume, Smith, 
Austin, Ricardo and Bentham have found in him an 
able exponent for the Indian people. While analy- 
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zing the mentality and achievements of Rammohun 
the economists, sociologists, statesmen and jurists 
of today will have to hark as much back to Apastamba, 
Va^istha, Kautalya and Manu as to the Europeans 
from Aristotle to Bacon and Bentham.^ 

Thus interpreted, Rammohun should appear to be 
the embodiment of or the very key to the entire trend in 
modern Indian history,—^namely^ the double quest of 
“world-forces” iyisva-iakti) on the one hand and “nation¬ 
alism” on the other. The respect for the “tradition”, the 
past, the “folk”, the national lines and ideals is no less 
conspicuous a constituent of Indian life and thought 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries than the 
yearning after the “now”, the “new”, the forces far 
and near, the W’eltkultur. Every man, institution and 
movement in India during the last three generations 
or so registers the synthesis of “the home” and “the 
world” in all thoughts and activities. 

The progress of this double quest in Bengal during 
the nineteenth century may be followed in journals 
like the Sambdd-Kaumudi established by Rammohun 
(1819), the Samhad Prabhdkara by Ishwar Gupta (1850), 
the Tattvavodhim by Akshaya Kumar Datta (1843), 
the Vividharthasamgraba by Rajendra Lai Mitra (1851), 
the Education Ga:(ette by Bhudev Mookerjce (1868), 
and the Vamga-Darsana by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
(1872). The dailies both in Bengali and English have 
likewise to be named. These and allied extra-academic 
sources of inspiration have grown in number, volume 
and quality during the last two generations. 

During the Swadeshi period the double quest took 

1 The present author’s Ekaler Dhana-daulat O ArthaJastra 
(The Wealth and Economics of Our Own Times), Vol. II. 
(Calcutta, 1935), pp. 603, 604, 607, 646. 
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definite shape in the “ideas of 1905” and was fostered 
in Bengal by monthlies like Navyabhdrata, Sdhitya, 
the Prabdsi, the Grihastha etc. Since the Great War 
(1914-1918) the dailies, the monthlies, and the' 
weeklies have been functioning as some of the most 
influential moral and cultural agencies throughout 
India. They may be regarded virtually as constitut¬ 
ing a large number of “unrecognized Universities.” 

Some of the journals are indeed ephemeral and 
many of the journalists, i.e., editors, sub-editors, news- 
reporters, para-writers or contributors to the dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies may not often enjoy an en¬ 
viable economic and social position. Yet it is these 
members of the journalistic profession rather than 
the successful lawyers, medical men. Congress leaders 
or “schoolmen” that are “creatively” serving the peo¬ 
ple as propagators, nay, at times seers of new ideas 
and as pioneers of new movements. Today it does 
not take India more than seven or ten years for certain 
groups of serious-minded intellectuals to get used 
to some of the latest international currents of thought 
as well as to the leading character-building forces of 
the age,—thanks to the educative work carried on by 
the journals as extra-academic sources of science and 
morality. The work of the schools, colleges and uni¬ 
versities need not be ignored. But the dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies and quarterlies,—as well as the public 
libraries, small, medium and large,—^will have to be 
appraised more and more as the organs and instruments 
of nationalism omthe one hand as of world forces on 
the other. 


The Futurism of Daydnanda 

As the founder of the Arya Samaj, Dayananda (1824- 
83) is generally taken to be a Punjabi. But born as 
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he was in Kathiawar, he is in reality a Gujarati, the 
same race to which Gandhi belongs. All the same, 
perhaps no single individual deserves the distinction 
of being the maker of the modern Punjab to the same 
extent and in the same sense as Dayananda. Practi¬ 
cally everything that is new in Punjabi life and thought 
can be traced to the energistic “futurism” of this remark¬ 
able personality, who, however, paradoxically enough 
is regarded as the pioneer of a “back to the past” move¬ 
ment. We shall point out one or two of the special 
features associated with this product of creative India 
in the nineteenth-century.^ 

Dayananda, the author of Satydrthaprakasa (1874), 
is known to be a religious reformer in so far as he is 
the enemy of images, rituals, the Pm'dfjas, the Tantras, 
etc. The Arya Samaj (est. 1875) has some distinct 
religious views, based as they are exclusively on the 
Vedasj and these have been propagated with success. 
But another evidence to the effect that about modern or 
ancient India the religious scaffolding of an individual, 
institution or movement should not be made too much 
of by the student of culture is furnished by the fact that 
the Arya Samaj has been the most powerful factor 
in Northern India, especially in the Punjab, in the 
propagation of Hindi language and literature. It is 
necessary to observe that Hindi is not the mother-tongue 
of the Punjabis. Equally characteristic of the Arya 
Samaj activities is the spread of interest in Sanskrit 
language and literature. The cultivation of ancient 
Sanskrit as the key to Hindu culture is an item of mod¬ 
ern civilization which the Punjab owes to Dayananda. 
His achievement in this field bears apt comparison 
with that of the greatest Hindu of all ages, Sivaji the 


^Lajpat Rai: The Ana Samaj (London, 1915). 
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Great, whose self-conscious nationalism succeeded 
in restoring Sanskritic studies among his people thereby 
helping forward the Sanskritization also or their mother- 
tongue, Marathi. 

Then, there is the educational work (e.g., D. A.V. 
College, Lahore, 1886, Gurukul, Hardwar, 1902) 
carried on by the Arya Samaj that alone would entitle 
any organization to the highest respect of mankind. 
And these schools and colleges arc meant for boys 
as well as for girls. It is in the Arya Samaj schools, 
again, that the “depressed classes” got some of their 
first tastes of literacy. Industrial schools have like¬ 
wise been the handiwork of Dayananda’s followers. 
Although professedly he had his eyes pinned to the past, 
nobody was thus a greater “futurist” than this Guja¬ 
rati remaker of the Punjab. His was the philosophy 
of Dewey’s Schools of Tomorrow. It is the inculcation 
of modern values in which he was profoundly inter¬ 
ested. The interest of the Arya Samaj in science and 
technocracy is such an integral part of its faith that one 
might be tempted almost to ignore its formal religion 
and religious propaganda. 

The modernism or futurism of Dayananda has 
nowhere taken a more characteristic shape than in 
the movement for the re-conversion of such Hindus 
as for one reason or other have lost their Hindu moor¬ 
ings. This hddhi, purification or re-initiation is a 
modern counterpart of the Vrdtyastoma ceremony of 
the Atharva Veda by which such Aryans as had for¬ 
saken their Aryan 'mores could be taken back into the 
Aryan folds. The logic or the instrument of Daya¬ 
nanda here is old, but he has shown the way towards 
a renewal of the Hindu society in flesh and blood. 
The application of the hddht principle in new fields 
and in diverse ways is likely today not only to help 
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forward the Harijan (Pariah) uplift movement, conserva¬ 
tively conceived as it is, of Gandhi, but also the some¬ 
what recalcitrant propaganda of Ambedkar, the apostle 
of the “untouchables”. 

It is by an extension of the Arya Samaj system 
of suddhi that the age-long charaiveti (march on) or ex¬ 
pansion cult of the Hindus can be carried forward 
among the diverse races of India in a systematic and 
scientific manner. Dayananda’s role as a demogra¬ 
phic statesman and as an architect of Indian manhood 
is bound to grow from more to more along with the 
progress of the interest in caste-fiisions, race-mixture etc. 
as agencies in the expansion of the Hindu population. 

PJmakrsna as a Reffiaker of Man 

The category, “from Rammohun to Gandhi,” 
might imply that during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries creative India has perhaps taken interest 
solely or chiefly in matters economic, political, educa¬ 
tional or social. It would be wrong to appraise the 
creations of modern India as having reference to these 
fields only. There are other aspects of life and other 
interests of culture, and to these also the Indian mind 
has addressed itself during the last four or five genera¬ 
tions. The creations of modern Indian culture in 
these other fields are apt continuations of ancient and 
medieval, and by the world standard of today also 
they would be found to be as humane, as edifying and 
as ennobling as anything of le monde des valeurs in the 
two Hemispheres. We are talking of the contribu¬ 
tions of modern India to inner hfe, morality and 
religious experience, and in this connection would 
like to single out Ramakrsna (1836-86), the Bengali 
saint, who is now a world-figure as the preceptor and 
maker of Swami Vivekananda. 
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At the outset it is necessary to observe that Rama- 
krsna was a worshipper of Kali and professionally a 
priest in a temple. His book learning was limited and 
he knew as little of geology or the binomial theorem 
as the man in the moon. Besides, he did not think 
in terms of social reform, political advancement, in¬ 
dustrial reconstruction or things like that. Neither 
the category, “world-forces,” nor the category, “nationa¬ 
lism,” would have conveyed any meaning to his life. 
And yet his Kathdwrita, “the nectar of words” (1882-86), 
has turned out to be the most dynamic social philosophy 
of the age, and this has created for him a position of 
one of the greatest “remakers” of mankind. 

It is in the language of the folk that Ramakrsna^ 
administers the following bit of folk-logic (No. 781): 
“My strength is all-sidedness. I would like to enjoy 
fish, for instance, in a variety of ways, fried and boiled, 
made into soup, pickled etc. I enjoy the Lord 
not only in His unconditioned state of Oneness, as 
unqualified Brahman in Samadhi, but also in his various 
blessed manifestations.” The power of Ramakrsna 
over the folk-mind can be easily guessed from such 
statements. 

Ramakrsna’s messages are pervaded by the milk of 
human kindness. He has his own conception of 
personal and inner life. But he is realistic and 
shrewd enough to understand that not everybody is 
like himself. He makes distinctions between indivi¬ 
duals, and his programme for the making of man knows 
how to adapt itself" to the requirements of each. “The 
worship from fear, e.g., of hell fire,” we are taught (No. 
397), “is intended for the beginner. Some people look 
upon the sense of sin as the whole of religion. They 

^ The Teachings of Sri Kamakrishna (Advaita Ashrama, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1934). 

30 
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forget that it marks only the earliest and lower stage 
of spirituality.” In his judgment “there is yet a higher 
ideal, a higher stage of spirituality, viz. the love of 
God as our own Father or Mother.” It is this per¬ 
sonal nexus,—the human touch,—^between God and 
the individual that Ramakrsna emphasises in season 
and out of season. To be able to conceive such a direct 
liaison in these matters constitutes by itself a revolution 
of capital importance. 

The teachings of Ramakrsna are pregnant with 
catholicity and the spirit of universal freedom. “As 
you rest firmly on your own faith and opinion,” runs 
his advice (No. 564), “so allow others also equal 
liberty to stand by theirs.” A precept like this is in¬ 
tended especially perhaps for the “high-brows,” the 
lover of vitanda (discussion), the disputants. And armed 
with a methodology like this his disciples can exercise 
their charaiveti (march on) undaunted and in a dare¬ 
devil manner. Here we have the doctrine of a self- 
conscious pluralism such as would afford “the other 
fellow” also an opportunity for self-assertion and create 
chances for an open-air intellectual tug-of-war at mutual 
convenience. 

The respect for the “other fellow’s” individua¬ 
lity is in Ramakrsna’s social ethics a cause as well 
as an effect of his “appreciation” of other faiths. 
Yata mat tata path (as many faiths, so many paths) is 
perpetually on his lips. The diversity of paths in the 
moral world does not frighten him. It is rather the 
fundamental ground-work of spirituality in his analysis 
of human behaviour. As a true servant of man he 
is profoundly convinced of the dignity of individual 
manhood and personality. 

Each one of the thousand and one expressions 
of this personality and manhood is to him a sacred 
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phenomenon. The multiplicity of mores, creeds, 
cults, manners and sentiments as prevailing in the so¬ 
cial world—the “varieties of religious experience”,— 
constitute in his psychology but an encyclopaedia of 
the manifold attempts made by the might of man to 
realize the Brihaddranjaka-Upanisad (I, iii, 28) ideal 
as embodied in the prayer, namely, asato md sadgamaya, 
tamaso md jyotirgamaja, mritjor md mritam gamaya (from 
unreality lead me to reality, from darkness lead me 
to light, from death lead me to immortality). Rtoa- 
krsna’s faith in the dignity of man enables him thus 
to welcome the exponents of every faith as the builders 
of and travellers on roads to reality, light and immor¬ 
tality. 

Every cheminot or wanderer on all these most hetero¬ 
geneous roads is to him a colleague and fellow-priest 
in the temple of man’s struggle towards higher and 
higher flights of freedom. And in this psychology 
we are furnished with the profoundest conceptions 
bearing on the toleration of and friendly orientations 
to the diverse religious systems of the world. A deeper 
foundation for inter-racial harmony and inter-religious 
concord it is hardly possible to conceive. 

Ramakrsna is a believer in the ecjuality of faitlis. 
He has established the democracy of religions. His 
conceptions of religious democracy and spiritual 
equality are organically linked up with his ideals of 
the fullness of life. It is not in any single groove,— 
the groove, the coterie, the sect or the community to 
which he and his kith and kin are used because of birth 
and domicile,—that he sees life functioning. His mind 
is bent on recognizing the claims of the not-self, the 
other I’s or we’s, and on establishing a harmony bet¬ 
ween the self and the not-self. 

His philosophy of life’s fullness, based as it is on 
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the sympathy with the urges and requirements of the 
not-self, the others, the duality or the plurality, is not 
confined to the reactions and demands of the individual 
personality alone. To him the doctrine that cotesta 
dmlitd resta insoppr'umbik com legge in/wanente del nostro 
essere (this duality remains irreducible as the immanent 
law of our being) goes much beyond the life and art 
of single individuals, as analyzed by the Italian social 
philosopher Giorgio del Vecchio.^ Ramakrsna 
would apply this maxim of dual, multiple or complex 
personality to each and every group of men as weU 
as to all inter-group relations and inter-communal 
moralities. 

Ramakrsna’s religion of life does not consider 
itself to be adequate and complete until it has granted 
a franchise of self-expression and self-direction to 
the creative urges, moral and spiritual experiences of 
the “other groups”,—new races, strange faces, the 
minds of the great not-self. Alonistic religiosity, 
spiritualitarian absolutism, or imperialistic autocracy 
in religion and morality is as the poles asunder to his 
socio-spiritual planning of the universe. Nobody in 
the world’s culture-history and philosophical annals 
has been a more pronounced architect of the repub¬ 
lic of religions than Ramakrsna. 

To Ramakrsna vacillation is a sin, weakness is a 
sin, procrastination is a sin. In the very manner of 
Sakya the Buddha expounding the cult of appamada 
and virija Ramakrsna teaches Young Bengal the value 
of great and noble thoughts as follows (No. 518): “Many 
with a show of humility say, ‘I am like a low worm gro¬ 
velling in the dust’. Thus always thinking themselves 
worms, in time they become weak in spirit like worms.” 

^ Djritto e Stato, Rome, 1934, p. 6. 
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Ramaktsna would not allow anybody to cultivate such 
dehumanizing, ignoble and demoralizing thoughts. 
“Let not despondency ever enter into thy heart”, says 
he,“despair is the great enemy of progress in one’s 
own path.” His burden is as follows: “As a man 
thinks, so he becomes.” 

1 le is the enemy of cowardice-promoting humi¬ 
lity, genuine or counterfeit. It is the mind on w'hich 
he works. The objective of his spiritual conversa¬ 
tions is the transformation of the mental processes 
along channels of strength, courage and hope. 

“The bondage is of the mind”, says he (No. 516), 
“freedom is also of the mind. If thou shouldst say,— 
T am a free soul, I am the son of God, who can bind 
me?’—^free thou shalt be.” Ramakrsna’s pedagogics 
is nothing but a steady and comprehensive play upon 
the mind. As we have already observed, he does not 
talk much of social reforms, moral propaganda, plans 
of national reconstruction or the like. It is the trans¬ 
formation of the mind in which he is almost exclusively 
interested. For he is convinced (No. 514) that “the 
mind is everything. If the mind loses its liberty, you 
lose yours. If the mind is free, you are free too.” In 
the milkn of such Kantian or Fichtean messages bearing 
on the mind and its freedom, coming as they did from 
the Ups of a man whose school learning hardly went 
beyond the three R’s one can easily understand why 
the “highbrow” Universitarians, equipped as they 
were with Kant, Fichte, Hegel and whatnot, felt like 
pigmies, and “fo 51 s who came to scoff remained to 
pray.” 

Fichte’s attitudes are well-known. Writing in 
1808^ for Young Germany he said: “Eueb ist das 

^ Keden an die Deutsche Nation, Address XIV. 
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groessere Geschick ^uteil geworden, ueberhaupt das Reich 
des Geistes und der Vernmjt begruenden (To you has 
been assigned the greater destiny, namely, that you 
have to establish the Empire of the spirit and reason), 
md die rohe koerperliche Gewalt insgesamt als beherrschen- 
des der Welt^u vernichten (and that you have to annihi¬ 
late the raw physical power as a determinant of the 
world).” It is this supremacy of the spirit and reason, 
and the emancipation of the mind from matter, or 
rather the mind’s dominion over the world that consti¬ 
tutes the Leitmotif of Ramakrsna’s sayings. 

Nothing but strong determination and doggedness 
can please Ramakrsna’s soul. It is the strenuous and 
tenacious young men that he would like to see around 
himself. And for them he has propagated one soul- 
inspiring motto. They are to say all the time (No. 
504): “I must attain prefection in this life; yea, in three 
days I must find God, nay, with a single utterance of 
his name, I will draw Him to me.” Such is the creed 
of individual self-discipline preached by Ramakrsna 
in the interest of the remaking of youths. 

Hollow formalism can have no place in Rama¬ 
krsna’s thought. “What is the good of merely repeat¬ 
ing the word Sivoham (I am Siva or God)?” he asks 
(No. 413), “It is only when one, by perfect meditation 
on the Lord in the temple of one’s heart, has lost all 
idea of self and realized the Lord Siva within that one 
is entitled to utter this sacred word. What good can 
the mere repetition of the formula do without the reali¬ 
zation?” We are to understand that this attack on 
“words, words, words” is delivered as much against 
the Hindus of all denominations, as against Christian¬ 
ity, Islam, Buddhism and all other faiths, great or 
small. Ramakrsna is a teacher of all mankind in the 
direction of sincerity and genuine spirituality. 
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Lectures on eternal verities like God and the soul, 
howsoever popularly delivered, or on the denunciation 
of Kama (lust) and Kanchana (gold or wealth), 
howsoever well-meaning they be, may leave in the long 
run hardly any impression upon the worldly-minded 
man. He needs a definite prescription for his daily 
life. Everybody in the two hemispheres has often 
asked the question as to how it can be possible to 
harmonize God and the world. Ramakrsna’s homely 
recipe is as follows: “Look at the carpenter’s wife”, says 
he (No. 252), “how many tilings she is doing at once! 
With one hand she stirs the flattened rice in the mor¬ 
tar of a Dhenki, with the other hand she is nursing her 
child, and at the very same time she bargains with a 
purchaser about the rice. Thus though her occupa¬ 
tions are many, her mind is fixed the while on one idea 
that the pestle of the Dhenki shall not fall on her hand 
and bruise it.” The moral is self-evident. We are 
taught to “be in the world but always remember Him 
and never go astray from His path.” 

Ramakrsna’s messages do not therefore compel 
everybody to renounce house and home, family and 
property. His followers are not all Sanydsins, Sadhus 
and Swdmis. He is the teacher of householders, busi¬ 
nessmen, lawyers, clerks, cultivators and others as 
well. In spite of his perpetual emphasis on the soul 
and communion with God Ramakrsna has thus succeeded 
in becoming one of the most influential expounders 
of positivism and secular endeavours. In this synthesis 
of the transcendental and the positive he is but a 
chip of the old Hindu block coming down from the 
Vedic times. And it is on the strength of this synthesis, 
again, that his Narendra the Vivekananda thundered 
a Young India into being,—the India of economic ener- 
gism as well as of spiritual creativeness, of material 
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science and technocracy as well as self-control and so¬ 
cial service. 


Moslem Kenaiss'incc 

During the last quarter of tlic nineteenth-century 
Bengali literature war enriched with contributions from 
Moslem authors. The poet Kaikobad is one of the 
pioneers of Moslem Renaissance in Bengal. His writ¬ 
ings {c 1880) in Bengali, Sanskritized or “chaste” (sadbu) 
as it is, served to construct a bridge between Moslem 
and Hindu thought. To the same school belonged 
the poet Mozammel Huej. Ahmed Riazuddin used to be 
described as a “Pandit”. His Agni-KakliJit (Fire-Cock) is 
well-known. As the author of a biography of Syed 
Jamaluddin of Persia, the founder of Pan-Islam, Riaz¬ 
uddin helped the Hindus and Moslems to cast their 
eyes beyond the Indian boundaries in order to see fresh 
sources of light. Among the iMoslem writers of this 
period in chaste Bengali Mir Mosharef lioscin has an 
important place. 

Somewhat later {c 1890) came Munshi Sheikh 
Abdur Rahim to work in the same field. A special 
value is to be attached to the prose writings in Bengali 
by Tashimuddin Ahmed. His Bengali translation of 
the Koran has enriched Bengali thought {c 1890). 
As editor of Islam (Bengali Journal) he enabled Bengal 
to expand her intellectual and social consciousness in 
a systematic manner. Another great Moslem writer 
of this time, although junior, is Abdul Karim. He got 
the title of Sdhitya-visarada in Sanskrit because of his 
researches and publications in Bengali. By the begin¬ 
ning of the present century he was a prominent figure 
of literaiy Bengal. 

The twentieth century commenced with strong 
“reformist” tendencies among Bengali Mussalmans, 
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A powerful critic of Moslem life, who succeeded to 
a certain extent in inspiring divine discontent in the 
ranks of his co-religionists, is Imdadul Huq. The in¬ 
spiration furnished by Kaikobad was operative still. 
Emdad Ali, who established the Navanur (Bengali jour¬ 
nal) was a Kaikobadian in his viewpoint. Bengali 
literature got an impetus likewise from the journal 
Kohinur edited by Roshan Ali and the Ntlr edited by 
Ismail flosein Shirazi. 

The “ideas of 1905” found able exponents among 
the Mussalmans of Bengal. The contributions of Abdul 
Rasul to the popularization of ideas are immense 
although his literary work does not seem to be much. 
Abdullah Surhawardy’s Hablul Mctin may be mentioned 
in this connection. The self-sacrificing idealism of 
Liakut Hussain, the door to door preacher of Swadeshi 
and the friend of students and young men, deserv’^es 
recognition among the achievements of Moslem India. 
He was not a Bengali but he adopted Bengal as his 
home, and although it was not possible for him fo serve 
Bengali literature his place in Bengali ideology is con¬ 
siderable. Liakut Hussain is a figure that Young Bengal 
will not willingly let die. 

During the first decade of the present century fwo 
povv'^erful Bengali writers appeared on the scene among 
the Mussalmans and both developed in a large measure 
the critical and reformist tendencies of Imdadul Huq. 
The one is Maniruzzaman Islamabadi. His Bhdrate 
Mussalman Sabhyatd invites attention to the religious, 
social and educational activities of the Mussalmans. 
His Bengali journal, Al-Islam, sought, among other 
things, to “rationalize” Islam. The other “rationalist” 
is Akram Khan, whose journal Mohammadi is to be 
counted as a great power in Bengali thought. 

We have to call attention to the fact that conser- 
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vatism or reactionarism is not, as is generally alleged, 
the sole feature of Moslem life and thought. Strong 
criticism of Moslem life, demand for new social and 
cultural conditions, at any rate, the desire not to remain 
satisfied with what is,—these traits have been in evidence 
in Moslem Bengal continuously for nearly two genera¬ 
tions. Mrs. R. S. Hosein, the educationist, who died 
in 1932, was a stern critic of the conventional Moslem 
mores. The same tendency is manifest in Lutfur Raha- 
man. “ Rationalism ” is likewise prominent in the 
contributions of Abul Kalam Azad, who, however, 
writes in Urdu. 

Among the lyric poets of Moslem Bengal Naz- 
rul Islam, Abdul Kadir, Jasimuddin and Wazed Ali 
are endowed with creative gifts. No account of Ben¬ 
gali poetry since 1920 can be complete without refe¬ 
rence to the contributions of these and other Mussal- 
man authors. 

The politics of Moslem Bengal are almost as varied 
as those of Hindu India. It is, therefore, not necessary 
to go into details about the “parties.” In spite of the 
great improvements engendered as a result of the 
Government of India Act 1921 in economic standing 
and worldly esteem the Moslems eti masse do not as 
yet happen to be socially as high as the Hindus. This 
fact explains as a rule the occasional absence of amity 
between the two wings of Bengali public life. But 
otherwise, so far as general ideas are concerned, the 
Bengali Mussalmans represent as many tendencies 
from the “extreme right ” to the “ extreme left ” as 
do the Hindus. But the number of “higher intellec¬ 
tuals” among the Mussalmans in proportion to their 
populational strength is not as great as that among 
the Hindus. In social statistics Moslem progressiv- 
ism is yet not much in evidence. The strands of pro- 
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gressive thought and liberal outlook do not therefore 
appear as prominently or voluminously and power¬ 
fully among the Mussalmans as among the Hindus. 

It is necessary, however, to get oriented to an 
important fact in the modern cultural life of Bengali 
Mussalmans. We have observed that for the last two 
generations or so their authors and journalists have 
been awakening a desire among their co-religionists 
to study the achievements of “ancient” Islam, i.e., the 
contributions of Moslem culture to the medieval world. 
This tendency has got a fillip in recent years on account 
of the Bengali Moslem Literary Conferences (c 1932). 
The organi2ers of these Conferences are equipped 
with the modern spirit as well as international outlook. 
They represent the same double quest of modern In¬ 
dia from Rammohun to Gandhi as do the Hindus, 
vi2., the cultivation of nationalism on the one side 
and of viha-iakti ^world-forces) on the other. In their 
orientations to “ancient Islam”, therefore, they are 
not raising the cry for “back to the past” in any manner. 
It is the spirit of A-loslem positivism in science and 
historiography that they are trjdng to restore, and they 
are interpreting it in a way calculated to serve the 
requirements of modern life. 

For the last two generations, therefore, we Lave 
been watching a genuine Kenaissance or rebirth 
among the Mussalmans. It is not merely a Renaissance 
in the ordinary sense to the effect that Mussalmans 
are trying to accomplish something and thus exhibit 
signs of life and'vigour of some sort or other. We 
see here a Renaissance in the original sense as well, i.e., 
the Moslem past is being re-born under new condi¬ 
tions, and the present is being reconstructed under 
the inspiration of past ideals to help forward the supply 
of the pressing wants of today. The past is thus being 
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re-interpreted and transformed to serve as a plank for 
“futurism”. The ideological foundations of a deeper 
solidarism between the Hindus and Mussalmans are 
thus being laid wide and deep in Bengal, and this not¬ 
withstanding the frictions of the “communal award” as 
sanctioned by the Government of India Act (1935). 

Visva-Sakti {Wot'ld-Foras) in India Todaj^ 

Rammohun (1772-1833), the father of New India, 
was also like Herder and Comte one of the founders of 
the comparative method in social science. He was thus 
a maker of the modern world. Since then every move¬ 
ment with which the Indian nation-builders have been 
associated has been broad-based on world-culture. 
And Rammohun in inviting Western culture into 
Indian consciousness and according to it the rightful 
place it deserves in all human development was only 
continuing the historic tradition of India’s old masters, 
e.g., of Varahamihira (c 505-389 a.c.). This astronomer 
of the sixth century had frankly admitted that although 
the Greeks were Mlechchhas i.e., “unclean barbarians”, 
they must have to be worshipped as RA/r (sages) 
because the science of astronomy had made great 
progress among them {Brihat Samhitd II, 14). Openness 
of mind is not a new feature in Indian Weltanschauung. 

^ See the present author’s “Doctrine of World-Forces” in 
the paper read at the Bengali Literary Conference at Mymensingh 
(April 1911), contributions to the Grihastha (Calcutta, 1912-1916), 
The Science of History and the Hope of Mankind (London, 1912), 
VUva-Saktl (Calcutta, 1914), contributions to the “World of Cul¬ 
ture” Section of the Collegian (Calcutta, 1920-24), “Die Soziale 
Philosophic Jung-Indiens” {Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, April, 
1922), Arthlk Unnatl (1926-56), the “Miscellany” Section of 
the Calcutta Review (1953-36), Hkaler Dhana-Daulat 0 ArthaSdstra 
(The Wealth and Economics of Our Own Times) 2 vols. (1930, 
1935), as well as Varttamdn Jagat (The Modern World) in twelve 
vols. (1914-35). 
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A veritable Wanderlust corresponding to the charaiveti 
(march on) of old (Aitareya Brdhmana VII, 15) and 
desire to master the visva-sakti (world-forces) is em¬ 
bodied in the memorable verse (c 1886) by Hem 
Chandra Banerji (1838-1905) as follows: 

“Take thee to the ocean’s deeps; 

And crowns of mountains scramble bold; 
Planets of the universe 
Ransacked be merciless; 

Tempests and meteors. 

Flame of lightning fierce. 

Grasp, man, audacious-firm. 

Venture, then, on life’s work.” 

And the comparative method foreshadowed in the 
life’s work of Rammohun is so ingrained in India’s 
psyche that the principle of boycott which has operated 
several times in the sphere of politics as a weapon 
for freedom and racial equality has hardly any 
application in the cultural enterprises of creative India. 

The number of Indians who visit Japan, Amer¬ 
ica, England, France, Germany and Italy for indus¬ 
trial, technocratic and economic investigations has 
been steadily on the increase, especially since the Swadeshi 
Movement of 1905. India does not study the ad\ ance 
of modern capitalism alone. The other side of the 
shield, namely, socialism in all its wings,—Godwin, 
St. Simon, Owen, Marx, Engels, Kautsky, Sorel, Lenin, 
Cole,—has been likewise receiving attention among 
the Indian path-.finders. 

In the appreciation of the world’s celebrities, again, 
India does not make any distinction between nation¬ 
alities. The Washington Day and the Goethe Day were 
celebrated at different centres in India in 1932. In 1933 
Indian scholars in philosophy paid homage to the 
spirit of Spinoza. Firdausi’s memory was honoured in 
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1934. And homage to Andrew Carnegie was paid ini935. 

Wanderlust has already had solid influence on 
thought. The methodology of Voltaire’s Lettres 
'Philosophiques, in wliich a foreign land is idealized as 
the depositary of all possible cultural and political 
bliss, has more or less been at work in the Indian jour¬ 
nalism and travel literature such as comes from the 
pen of authors who have lived in Eur-America and 
Japan. Writers on foreign institutions and life are 
quite popular. 

The painters and sculptors of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras do not seek their technique exclusively 
from old Buddhistic and medieval Indo-Persian sour¬ 
ces. The great masters of Japan and China as well 
as of Europe have profoundly influenced the work of 
Abanindra Nath Tagore, Nanda Lai Bose, M. K. Mhatre 
and Phanindra Nath Bose. 

Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Hugo, Whitman, 
Browning, Ibsen, Yeats, Dostoyevski, Gorki, Bojer, 
Hamsun, Galsworthj' and Shaw call forth among Indians 
the same enthusiasm as among the Westerners. Helm¬ 
holtz, Pasteur, John Stuart Mill, Bergson, Lombroso, 
James, Hobhouse, Wundt, Croce, Einstein—they all have 
admirers and followers in India. The great philoso¬ 
phers of Germany from Kant, Fichte and Hegel, to 
Haeckel and Eucken are as popular in India as her 
own masters. Indeed, theie are hardly any world- 
currents to which modern India does not react in a 
creative manner. 

For instance, the growth of a “Greater America” 
of culture and commerce on the Indian subcontinent 
may be appraised as a profound reaUty of contempor¬ 
ary civilization. And this expansion of America in 
India has been promoted by Americans and Indians 
alike. The beginnings of the Agricultural Institute 
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at Pusa were laid with American money. The Rocke¬ 
feller Institute of Hygiene at Calcutta as well as the Rama- 
krsna Temple at Belur on the Ganges (near Calcutta) are 
embodiments of American idealism. Co-operation of 
Indian capital with American is to be found in the Tata 
Hydro-electric works. The origins of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works Likewise were to a certain extent due to 
Indo-American collaboration. The investment of 
American capital in jute and other enterprises is more¬ 
over an important factor in the Indian economy. 
Then there is to be noticed the work of American 
missionaries and educators in Indian hospitals and 
schools or colleges. 

Indians themselves have not failed to appreciate 
and assimilate the contributions of American culture. 
It was our poet Hem Chandra Banerji who during 
the eighties of the last century was one of the first to 
draw our attention to the epoch-making energism of 
the American people. The activities of the Rama- 
krsna-Vivekananda Ivlission in the U.S.A. have enabled 
us to reali2e the value of American social ideals and 
institutions. 

It is the American farms, factories, banks, busi¬ 
ness houses, industrial and commercial schools, and I ni- 
versities on which Jogen Ghosh’s Association for the 
Industrial and Scientific Education of Indians in for¬ 
eign countries laid a special stress during the glorious 
Swadeshi period (1905-10). The National Council 
of Education, Bengal, likewise sought to Americanize 
Indian education, industry and business organization 
by importing American methods and ideals through 
its scholars educated in the U.S.A. (1910-14). Nor 
have the Indian Universities under the creative leader¬ 
ship of Asutosh Mookerjee lagged behind in deri¬ 
ving inspiration from American institutions, books 
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and journals. In mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
medicine, biology, anthropology, philosophy, statis¬ 
tics, economics, politics, sociology, banking, insur¬ 
ance, transportation and what not,—American authors 
or translators from French and German have been 
permitted by the University authorities to invade the 
academic life. In so far as Young India’s brain is 
nurtured on English thought it is today at least one- 
third Americanized in methodology and outlook. 
Emerson, O. W. Holmes, James, Boas, Stanley Hall, 
Dewey, Seligman, Taussig, Mitchell, Small, Giddings, 
Lowie, Goldenweiser, Ross, Sorokin, Max Weber (artist), 
Barnes, Hocking, Hankins, Parnielee, as well as Carnegie, 
Edison, Ford and other American names are to be 
counted among some of the enduring influen¬ 
ces on Indian life and thought.^ To this list have to 
be added the names of Hoplans, Lanman, Bloomfield, 
Jackson, Laufer, Ryder, Clark, Edgerton and other 
indologists, as well as Sunderland, J. H. Holmes and 
other publicists. 

Among the formative forces of Young India 
(r 1905-10) nothing can be described as having been 
more constructive and solid than the Japanese artist 

^ See the present author’s Yankeestan or Europe Writ Large 
(Calcutta, 1914-1923), “Types and Tendencies in American Bank- 
ing” (Journal of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, June 1927), 
The Political Philosophies Since ipoj (Madras, 1928); “America’s 
Business Contacts with the People of India” (Jndia and the World, 
Calcutta, January 1952), Ekaler Dhana-Daulat O Arthaiastra (The 
Wealth and Economics of Our Own Times), 1930, 1935, Calcutta, 2 
Vols.; D. C. Das Gupta: “Vocational Guidance in America”, lecture 
at the Bangiya Dhana Vijnan Parishat (Bengali Institute of Econo¬ 
mics), 8 July 1934, published in the Insurance and Finance Review 
(Calcutta) for August 1934, “Industrial Education in Dewey’s 
Social Philosophy”, lecture at the “Antarjatik Banga” Parishat 
(“International Bengal” Institute), 29 July, 1934, published in 
the Calcutta Review, for September 1934. 
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Kakasu Okakura’s two books, Ideals of the East and 
The Awakening of Japan. Okakura may even be regar¬ 
ded as perhaps the greatest single foreign influence 
in the life and thought of Indian intellectuals during 
the Swadeshi period in its first phases. Japan has taught 
India great lessons during the generation commencing 
with the Russo-Japanese War (1904). India’s admi¬ 
ration for Japanese industry, efficiency and diplomacy 
has grown from more to more all this time.^ 

Since the end of the Great War, however, India 
has been encountering Japan more as a dangerous 
rival than as an inspiring guide. The glass, hosiery, 
porcelain and other industries of Bengal as well as 
the big textile industry of India have begun to expe¬ 
rience a life-and-death struggle vis-a-vis the imports from 
Japan. But all the same, India is learning along with 
the world the old lesson over again, namely, that “peace 
hath her victories no less glorious than war.” Even 
when the Great War came to an end (1918) neither 
Eur-America nor of course Asia could suspect that 
industrialization as well as technocracy were being 

See the present author’s The Futurism of Young Asia (Berlin 
1922), Economic Development (Mad'as, 1926), Navia Aside Janma- 
data (The Parent of New Asia), Calcutta, 1915-1927, “The Strength 
and Limitations of Economic Japan” and “Business Organiza¬ 
tion as an Aid to the Economic Expansion of Japan” in the Ca/- 
for Novemher 1935 and January i934;and “Japanese 
Expansion Through Bengali Eyes” {Oriental Economist, Tokyo, 
July 1936); P. K. Mukerjee: “The Economic Expansion of the 
Japanese People”, lecture at the “Antarjatik Banga” Parishat 
(“International Bengal” Institute) April 8, 1932; R. N. Ghose: 
“Labour and Wages in Japan”, lecture at the “Malda in Calcutta” 
Society, Calcutta, 27 December 1934, reported in the Commercial 
Cassette, Calcutta, for 14 January 1935; S. M. Bose; “Business 
Organization in Japan”, lecture at the Bangiya Dhana-Vijnan 
Parishat (Bengali Institute of Economics), Calcutta, 24 March 1935, 
reported in the Amrita Ba^ar Patrika, Calcutta, 29 March 1935. 
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mastered by Japan so adequately as to constitute in 
the near future a veritable “Japanese peril” in the esti¬ 
mation of commercial nations. 

India imderstands, however, that with nothing more 
than three meals of rice and raw fish without milk and 
butter as the daily staple the Japanese people has demon¬ 
strated that it is possible to command the latest engines, 
machines, implements, and machine tools and challenge 
comparison with the pioneers of industrialism and 
capitalistic civilization. Japan is therefore still con¬ 
tinuing to inspire the creative thinkers and organizers 
of the Indian people during the period of her new tri¬ 
umphs. Japan has influenced Indian thought not 
only by works like Fifty Years of New Japan edited 
by Okuma, Nitobe’s Bushido and the indological resear¬ 
ches of Anesaki, Takakusu, Hattori, Suzuki, Sugiara, 
Otani and others but also on account of the demographic 
investigations of Uyeda, the journals like the Ori¬ 
ental Economist (Tokyo) and the publications of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs (Home Office, Tokyo) in regard 
to “Social Work in Japan” (1934). 

The civilization of France has had an abiding in¬ 
fluence on the education and culture of Young India.^ 
From Descartes to Henri Poincare, from Lamarck 
to Pasteur, from Moliere to Maupassant, from Montes¬ 
quieu and Saint Simon to Jean Jaur^s, Gide and Bou- 

^ See the present author’s “A View of France” {Modem Review, 
Calcutta, October 1921), Economic Development (Madras 1926), 
Tie Political Philosophies Since jpoj (Madras 1928), Comparative 
Pedagogics in relation to Public Finance and National Wealth (Calcutta 
1929), Parise Dad Mas (Ten Months at Paris), Calcutta 1920-1932; 
D. C. Das Gupta: “Educational Ideals in France,” lecture at 
the “Antarjatik Banga” Parishat (“International Bengal” Institute), 
Calcutta, on February 17, 1935, reported in Forward, Calcutta, 
February 22, 1935. On Rabelais see his paper in Prabuddha Bharata, 
Calcutta, January 1935. 
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gl6, from Rousseau, Comte and Guizot to Bergson, 
Durkheim and L^vy-Bruhl, from Corot to Cezanne 
and Rodin, from Montaigne to Anatole France, Romain 
Rolland, and Henri Barbusse—the contributions of 
the French genius have conveyed to the Indian mind 
profound messages of creative value. And these are 
as varied and complex as are the diflFerent cross-sections 
of the Indian intelligentsia to which they are addressed. 
One can almost assert that after British thought no 
culture has left a greater impression upon the head 
and heart of Indian writers and scholars than have 
the creations of the French mind. 

Then there are the French products in “indology.” 
The indologists of Young India have derived im¬ 
mense benefit from the works of French savants relating 
to ancient India including “Greater India”, especially 
China and Indo-China. The studies in indianisme of 
French antiquarians and philologists from Chezy, Berg- 
aigne and Burnouf to Barth, Senart, Levi, Foucher, 
Pelliot, Bloch, Przyluski, Finot, Masson-Oursel, Renou, 
de la Vallee Poussin, Ph. Stern, and Grousset belong 
to the most substantial food of latterday Indian scho¬ 
lars in philology, Buddhism, archasology, etc. 

With French civilization the direct contacts of 
Young India on a large scale have to be traced back 
of course to the “ideas of 1905”, but especially to the 
happenings of the Great War when the Indian soldiers 
found themselves in Flanders and Northern France. 
Since then the intercourse has gone on expanding in 
diverse directions, cultural and social. 

As representatives of sciences morales et politiques 
comprising, as they do, in French thought economics 
also Levasseur, Tarde, Worms, Yves-Guyot, R. G. Le\y, 
Rist, Henri S^e, Truchy, Bousquet, Aftalion, Andrd 
Siegfried, Brunhes, Richard, Duprat, Hauser, Oualid, 
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Joseph-Barth^lemy, Liesse, Nogaro, Gonnard, Bouthoul, 
Baudin and Lasbax have, it may be observed, already 
entered the domain of Indian research. 

From the standpoint of technocracy and occupa¬ 
tional structure Italy is not a “capitalistic” region but 
a land of “mixed” (i.e. agrar-industrial) and diversified 
economy, as Mussolini has made it clear in the speeches 
explaining the law of corporations (December, 
1933). In other words, Italy is nearer to India socio¬ 
economically than are Germany, Great Britain and 
the U.S. A. This aspect of Italian economy and socio- 
graphy has been gradually dawning upon the business 
world and economic thought in India.^ 

So far as the culture of Italy is concerned, Madhu- 
sudan Dutt, the greatest Bengali poet of the nineteenth 
century, was powerfully influenced by Italian creations. 
His Alegbandda Vadha bears the impress of Virgil and 
Dante. His sonnet to Petrarca is well-known. The 
Bengali prose-writer Jogindranath Vidyabhushan 
wrote the biographies of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
These two Italian celebrities have formed the subject- 
matter of biography likewise in Marathi, Urdu, Hindi 
and other Indian languages. The painter Sasi Kumar 
Hesh and the sculptor Gopeswar Pal also have derived 
inspiration and guidance from Italy. 

^ See the present author’s Economic Development (Madras 1926), 
“Contacts with Economic Italy” (Journal of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce^ June and December 1931), “Italo-Indian 
Intercourse” (fndia and the Worlds Calcutta, August 1932), Itdlite 
(SeveralTimesinitaly, Calcutta, 1924-1932); P. K. Muker- 
jee: “The Economic and Social Aspects of Fascist Italy”, lec¬ 
ture at the “Antarjatik Banga” Parishat (“International Bengal” 
Institute) Calcutta, April 8, 1934, published in the Insurance and 
Finance RevietUy Calcutta, June and July 1934; P. N. Roy; Musso¬ 
lini and Young Italy (Calcutta 1933); U. Redano: Stato Etico 

(Florence, 1927); R. Morandi: Grande Industria in Italia (Bari, 
1931). 
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India’s contacts with Italy since the middle of 
the nineteenth century, especially since the opening 
of the Suez canal in 1869, have been extensive. The 
visits of Indian scholars to Italian centres of art 
and science, during the twentieth century, especially 
since the end of the Great War (1914-18), have grown 
in number and frequency. It is during this the latest 
period that leaders of Italian life and thought such as 
Pantaleoni, Luzzatti, Croce, Formichi, Giorgio del Vec- 
chio, Niceforo, Mortara, Gini, Gentile, Tucci, Graziani, 
Tivaroni and others have come forward to meet Indian 
scientists, poets, economists, philosophers, historians and 
educators halfway, so to say. The anti-malaria and anti¬ 
tuberculosis campaigns of Italy have been furnishing 
Indian social workers with constructive suggestions. 
Students of land-economics and rural reconstruction 
have been watching the Italian bonifica integrak move¬ 
ments with admiration and creative enthusiasm. 

The contributions of “modern”, i.e., Bismarckian 
and post-Bismarckian Germany to the economic and 
social welfare of mankind have been arresting the 
attention of the Indian intelligentsia. The German 
Anerbenrecht is the law relatmg to land by which equal 
partition among heirs (conceded as much by Ror.un 
as by Hindu jurisprudence) is forbidden. By its pro¬ 
visions the proprietor is authorized to “select” any 
one of his heirs (not necessarily the eldest son) to be 
the sole heir. At the same time the “selected” heir 
is compelled to pay off in cash or otherwise the other 
legal heirs. This German legislation is being appraised 
as eminently suitable for Indian conditions. So^iol- 
versicherung, i.e. social insurance is another achievement 
of the German people to wliich Indian economists and 
statesmen are directing their attention. The Bernfs-und 
Fachsebulwesen, i.e., the system of professional and 
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industrial “subject-schools” for which the Germad 
business world is so noted has equally appealed to 
the technical experts and educators of India. Atten¬ 
tion is also being directed to the Sor^iak Frauenschukn^ 
i.e., the Social Welfare Schools for Women, whose 
importance for India cannot be over-emphasised. 

These are some of the latest counts on which 
German culture has been demanding the attention 
of Indian thinkers and practical men. As for pre- 
Bismarckian Germany it may be said that theie was 
no universitarian in India during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury who did not come under Goethe’s influence. 
Hegel contributed much to the mentality of the reform¬ 
ers of Hinduism constituted under the Brahmo- 
Samaj. Not less influential were Kant and Schopenhauer. 
It is with the Swadeshi Movement (1905) that Young 
India began to take interest in the Germany of exact 
science, medicine, industry, technocracy and business 
organi2ation. Since then German science and industry 
have been well represented in Indian life. To the 
“ideas of 1905” Young India may be said to owe its 
discovery of Germany as the land of Frederick List, 
author of Das Nationale System der Politischen Oekonomie^ 
and of Fichte, the philosopher of the “youth move¬ 
ment”. 

Since the end of the Great War the firms like 
Krupp, Borsig, Demag, M. A. N., Siemens-Schuckert, 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, Leuna-Werke, Junkers etc. have 
become some of the engineering and chemical reali¬ 
ties of Indian experience. In and through the Reichs- 
verband der deutschen Industrie, Verein deutscher 
Ingenieure, Verein deutscher Maschinenbauanstaken 
and other organizations it has been possible for 
Indians to catch glimpses of “rationalization” and 
the “second industrial revolution”. Today in 
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Indian thought German Kultur is a living stream 
of contributions to nationalism and the world-forces 
from Herder to Hitler. It should be observed that 
in India, generally speaking, Austria,—no matter what 
be the fortunes of the Anschluss (union) question,— 
is taken as a member of the German culture-system, 
and the influence of this system on Indian culture is 
as profound and comprehensive as on any. other cul¬ 
ture-system of the world. 

Kalidasa’s Sakuntald was translated into German 
by Forster in 1791, and Herder introduced this German 
rendering to Goethe and Schiller. Schlegel’s Weis- 
heit der Indier (The Wisdom of the Indians) was pub¬ 
lished in 1808 and Bopp’s studies in comparative gram¬ 
mar between 1816 and 1852. Since then indology has 
been sedulously cultivated in very many of the twenty- 
three Universities of Germany, and the results of resear¬ 
ches by German Indologists have to a certain extent 
filtered down to the non-Sanskritists, general intellectuals 
and indeed the entire Volk of Germany. This reputa¬ 
tion of Germany for indology was already a great 
force among the Indian intellectuals even previous 
to 1905. The Germans were regarded as in a some¬ 
what special sense the Sanskritists, the I^andih or 
Brdlmanas of Eur-America. Tliis position was created 
for them, among other reasons, on account of the em¬ 
ployment of a large number of German scholars,— 
Aufrecht, Hultzsch, Kielhorn, Oppert, etc.,—^in the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India. 

It is very interesting that when Kautalya’s Artha- 
idstra was discovered in 1905 the question of its auth¬ 
enticity was left with the German Brdhmanas to decide. 
This dependence on the German Pandits in matters 
relating to Indian culture was a feature in the scholar- 
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ship of the British indologist Vincent Smith. In the 
third edition of the IB^rly History of Indio (Oxford, 1914, 
p. 153) his chief support in regard to the Kautalya 
question is found to be the “researches of German 
scholars”, which have “clearly established”, as he 
thought, “that the Arthasdstra is echt md alt (genuine 
and old)”. In A. B. Keith’s History of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture (Orford, 1928), also, the influence of German indo- 
logy is patent at almost every page. It is not strange, 
therefore, that even those Indians who do not know 
the German language and cannot read, for instance, 
a work like Windisch’s entitled Geschichte der Sanskrit- 
philologie und Indiscben Altertumskunde, Vol. I. (Stras- 
burg, 1917) and Vol. 11 . (Berlin 1920) should cherish 
extraordinary conceptions about Germany’s contri¬ 
butions to the study of Indian culture. 

In recent years (1920-55) the intimate contacts 
between Indian and German indologists have served 
but to maintain those ideas intact. Equipped as some 
Indian indologists today are with a knowledge of the 
German language they are cultivating a first-hand 
acquaintance with the publications of Zimmer, 
Lassen, Deussen, Garbe, Hillebrandt, von LeCoq, 
Jolly, Jacobi, Lueders, Geiger, Wuest, Hauer, 
Schrader, Schubring, Nobel, Zimmer jun., Breloer, 
von Glasenapp and others. The interest of von 
Glasenapp and Reinhard Wagner in the topics of 
modern India is a new feature in German indology. 
The humanistic approach to and secularization of in¬ 
dology in the researches of Hillebrandt, Pick, J. J. Meyer, 
Goetz, Piper and Breloer have been attracting the notice 
of Indian scholars. 

Among those interested in economics, statistics, 
and social science the publications of Sering, Toen- 
nies, Diehl, Eugen Fischer, Spranger, Sombart, Schum- 
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peter, Herkner, Adolf Weber, von Wiese, Zahn, Wage- 
mann, Zwiedineck, Matschoss, Spann, Haushofer, Schum¬ 
acher, Burgdoerfer, Lotz, Manes, AschaflFenburg, Freud, 
Waffenschmidt, Freyer, Koellreutter, Ruedin, Baxa, and 
others are gradually getting known as contributions 
likely to introduce Indian scholars to fruitful methods 
of investigations.^ 

The most important cultural influences on India 

' See the present author^s Hconomic Development (Madras 1926), 
“Industrial Centres and Fxonomic Institutions in Germany'' 
(Journal of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce^ September 1931), 
“Goethe, Germany and the Indian People" {India and the Worlds 
Calcutta, March 1932), “Social Idealism in Goethe's Lyrics and 
Dramas" {Prabuddha Bhdrata^ Calcutta, July and August 1932), 
“The Hitler-State" {Insurance and Finance KevlerVy Calcutta, October 
and November 1933), Pardjlta Jdrmdnl (Germany under Defeat) 
Calcutta, 1921-35. Attention may be drawn to the papers read at 
the Bangiya German Vidya Samsad (Bengali Society of German 
Culture), namely, H. Richter: “New Germany" (September 12, 
1933), S, C. Mitra: “Experimental Psychology in Germany" (Nov. 

^ 933 )> published in the Calcutta Kevlerv for February 1934 ; 
K. L. Ganguli: “Lessing and German Literature" (January lo, 
1954), H. Nitzschke: “Three German Sociologists: Toennies, von 
Wiese and Freyer" (March 27, 1934) published in the C. R. for 
May 1934; B. K. Ghosh: “Recent German Researches in Linguis¬ 
tics" (April 20, T934), J. N. Basu: “Engineering and Indc'^trial 
Germany" (December 15, 1934) published in the Journal of the 
College of Engineering and Technology^ Jadabpur, Calcutta, January 
1935, H. L. Roy: “Chemistry in German Industry and Commerce" 
(May 3, 1935) published in the/. C. E. T. September 1935, H. 
Kabir: “Kant and Modern Thought" (Sept. 13, 1935), B.K. Sarkar: 
“German Winter Relief as a Form of Social Service" (May 14, 
1936), published in Prabuddha Bhdrata (October 1936), B. N. Roy: 
“Aviation in Germany" (July 18, 1936) and S. C. Mitra: “The 
Gestalt Theory in German Psychology" (September, 26, 1936). 

See also D. C. Das Gupta: “Fichte and His Educational 
Philosophy" {India and the Worlds Calcutta, August 1934). For the 
contributions of German (as of other) scholars to indology see 
E. Windisch: Geschlchte der Sanskrit Phlhlogle and Indischen Alter^ 
tumskundcy Vol. I. (Strassburg 1917), and Vol. II. (Berlin 1920). 
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from the Russian side have been in the fields of literature 
and social philosophy. Tolstoy was already a force 
among the Indian intelligentsia in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The establishment of the Duma by the Czar 
as an aftermath of the first Russian revolution engen¬ 
dered by the failures in the war with Japan (1904-05) 
was synchronous with the Swadeshi Movement in 
India and could not fail to be a source of inspiration 
in the Indian constitutional struggle. The treatment 
of social questions as a feature of Russian literature was 
discussed through the pages of the monthly Grihastha 
or “Householder” (1912-14) in connection with Karam- 
sin’s (1766-1826) Poor Louisa. Dostoyevski and Turgenev 
were introduced through the same journal during the 
war of 1914-1918. The Swadeshi movement in India was 
characterized by the enthusiasm for industrialization 
on the one hand and by that for folk movements, rural 
service, village reconstruction and cottage industry 
on the other. In regard to this second aspect Kro¬ 
potkin’s Fields, Factories and Workshops was a forma¬ 
tive force. Down to the end of the Great War, how¬ 
ever, interest in Russia was confined to a handful of 
star-gazers and culture-pioneers in India. 

Russia became a power in the world of culture 
in the two Hemispheres with the establishment of the 
Soviet regime in November 1917. But it was not 
before the American or rather the British translators, 
authors and publishers rendered the Russian revolu¬ 
tion intelligible to the English-speaking world from 
diverse angles of vision that Indian journalists, under¬ 
graduates and school boys could assimilate its contents 
and utilize them for their own nourishment. By 1925 
Russia was perhaps established in India as a culture- 
force. Post-Lenin Russia has drawn a number of 
Indian travellers to Moscow. 
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Curiously enough, the greatest single pro-Russian 
factor in contemporary India has been Gandhi’s doc¬ 
trine of non-co-operation. No matter what be his 
own views regarding communism, Bolshevism or 
Sovietism, his propaganda in favour of Tolstoy’s non¬ 
violence and condemnation of the state during 1919- 
22 was synchronous with Lenin’s dig^ijaya in Russia 
and thus served to render Leninism popular in India. 

But as yet hardly any Indian contributions on 
Russia are based on a knowledge of the original Russian 
language.^ However, today there are as many political 
or socialist parties in the different provinces of India 
among the Labourites, Congressmen and other publi¬ 
cists vis-d-vis Stalin and Trot2ky as there are in the 
British Isles or indeed in other countries where freedom 
of opinion is more or less tolerated. Besides, the 
progress of the two Gosplans (Five Year Plans) is being 
watched by Indians, generally through Anglo-American 
eyes, with the greatest interest. 

It has to be observed, further, that Indian resear¬ 
chers in medicine, mathematics and the other exact 
sciences have some contact with the scientific contribu¬ 
tions of contemporary Russia. One must not over¬ 
look the Russian indologists who have continued to 
be a force among the intellectuals of India from 
the days of Oldenbourg and the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary of Sanskrit to Minayeff, Vostrikov, Ober- 

^ K. T. Shah: yihe '?^ussian Experiment (Bombay 1927), J* L. 
Nehru: Smiet Russia (Allahabad 1929). The present author’s 
Nai'in Rusiar jlvan Prabhat (The Life’s Dawn of New Russia) 
published in the Samkha and Bijoli (Calcutta, 1923-24), is based 
on Trotzky’s German. See also the Chapter on Russia in hij 
Politics of Boundaries (Calcutta 1926), Political Philosophies Since 190j 
(Madras 1928), Comparative Pedagogics (Calcutta 1929) and Ekaler 
Dhana-Daulat 0 Arthasastra (The Wealth and Economics 
of Our Own Times), 2 vols. (1930, 1935). 
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miller, Stcherbatsky and Nicholas Roerich. 

Czechoslovakia is a “new country” created by the 
surgeons of the Versailles Treaty (1918-19) out of the 
womb of Central Europe. But she was born almost 
like a Minerva equipped with all the paraphernalia 
of modernism. As the inheritor of all that Austrian 
(and German) technocracy, science and organization 
have to offer to mankind, Czechoslovakia has been 
accepted by Young India almost as a little Germany, 
or, in any case, something like a Switzerland of Mid- 
Eastern Europe. Prague is gradually being appre¬ 
ciated by the Indian intelligentsia as but second only 
to Vienna in the entire “Balkan Complex”, so to say, 
between the Baltic and the Black Seas. 

As the Indian mind today is predominantly indus¬ 
trial and scientific, Czechoslovakia among all the “new 
states” has happened to monopolize the attention of 
Indian publicists. This is perhaps the only new cul¬ 
ture-area with which the post-War geography of Europe 
has enriched the mentality of intellectuals in India. 

And India’s interest in Czechoslovakia is likely 
to expand in the near future. The reasons are very 
objective and realistic. Following the example of 
America, Germany and other countries, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia has been offering facilities to dozens of Indians 
for training in workshops. Besides, within the boun¬ 
daries of India itself Czechoslovak enterprises, like 
the Bata Shoe Company, have been meeting Indians 
in a spirit of constructive co-operation. In 1932 this 
Company established a factory at Konnagar on the 
Ganges, a few miles north of Calcutta. Today a large 
town is being built to the south of Calcutta,—to be 
called Batanagar—^in order to accommodate much 
enlarged workshops, furnished with an employment 
capacity of 5,000 hands. From American concerns in 
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India likewise Indians have been deriving similar 
benefits. 

Czechoslovakia is not exclusively a nation of shoe¬ 
makers or glass bangle manufacturers and armament- 
suppliers, nor are the Indians all materialists. There are 
other items in Czechoslovak culture from which India 
has been deriving considerable inspiration. The rural 
hygiene of Czechoslovakia, the physical exercises asso¬ 
ciated with the Sokol movement, and President Benes’s 
previous activities at the League of Nations as well 
as in connection with the Little Entente, have not 
been without some influence on Indian thought. 
Ldsny’s interest in Bengali language and literature, 
Czech-Czechenhcrz’s interpretation of Indian culture 
through stories, Hujer’s lectures and writings on India 
are being followed by the Indian journalists and edu¬ 
cators with attention. Among indologists, of course, 
Winternitz because of his History of Indian literature 
in German (now available in English) and Stein 
because of his studies in Kautalya are two of the 
attractions in Prague. 

The International Congress of Philosophy at 
Prague in 1934 did not fail to bring to India’s nonce 
the positivistic tendencies of J. B. Kozak and the Ciiti- 
cal realism of Em. Radi, lui Philosophie Tchkboslovaque 
Contemporaine (1935), dealing as it docs with the phi¬ 
losophical contributions of Czechoslovak thinkers since 
1918, is likely to be the starting point of India’s renewed 
and somewhat steady interest in this field.^ As for 
the older items in Bohemian culture, the establishment 
of the Prague University in 1348, the martyrdom of 
Hus (1418), the educational philosophy of Komen- 

^ N. Losskij; Die xeitgenoessisebe Philosophie in der Tsebecho- 
slowakei (Prague 1955). 
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sky (Comenius, 1592-1671), Drobavsky’s revival of 
the Czech language (f 1805), Havlicek’s enthusiasm 
for Mazzini in the movement of 1848, Kollar’s inter¬ 
est in Herder (<r 1850),—all these have some meaning 
in India today. 

Last but not least, Indians are acquainted with the 
energism of the grand old man, ex-President Masaryk, 
the father of Czechoslovakia. Masaryk, the demo¬ 
crat and hberal statesman as well as the humane servant 
of his people, is well established in the affections of 
the Indian public as an idealist and a constructive 
social worker. In the story of his growth from the 
period of Tie C^ech Question (i 894) to The Making oj 
a State (1925-27) Indians can follow the slow trans¬ 
formation of a mystical and non-political soul-philo¬ 
sophy into the most businesslike and realistic bargain 
emerging out of the “conjuncture of circumstances”. 

The most successful diplomat of the war-period 
from among the champions of the subject nationali¬ 
ties, Masaryk has known how to carry his head high 
in the interest of freedom and democracy down to 
1935. India’s interest in the psychology and social 
philosophy of Masaryk will grow from more to more, 
and his country bids fair to attract serious visitors from 
India in large numbers.^ 

Herben: Thos, G, Masaryk (Prague 1919), Gruber: 
C^choSlovakia (New York 1924); the present author’s Politics of 
Boundaries and Tendencies in International delations (Calcutta 1926), 
Economic Development (Mzdr^is i^z6)y Social Insurance legislation and 
Statistics {Calcnttsi **Masaryk’s Mind in {Calcutta 

KevietUy February 1936); Pelc: Pj4ral Hygiene in C:(echoSlovakia (Prague 
1931), S. N. Chakravarti: “The Commerce and Industry of 
Czechoslovakia” {Insurance and Finance Reviejv, Calcutta, 1934); 
D. C. Das Gupta: “Comenius and His Educational Philosophy” 
(Jndia and the WorldyCzlaittZy 1934), G. C. Ray: “Economic Deve¬ 
lopments in Czechoslovakia” {Arthik Unnatiy Calcutta 1935). 
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In India’s cultivation of viha-hkti a distinct place 
has to be accorded to her relations with the countries 
of Asia. We have already touched upon the achieve¬ 
ments of Japan since 1905 as formative forces in mod¬ 
ern Indian life and thought. The developments in 
Persia since 1906, in Egypt—^which although lying in 
Africa is treated by Indians as an Asian territory,— 
since 1908, in Turkey since 1908, in China since 1911- 
12, and in Afghanistan since 1919 are regarded in Indian 
public life and journalism almost as items of India’s 
fortunes. 

The Persian Medjlis, Enver Pasha, the Young 
Turk, Sun Yatsen, Zaghlul Pasha, Amanulla, Kemal 
Pasha, Riza Shah and Chiang Kaishek are almost house¬ 
hold words among Indian intellectuals. ^ The work 
of the Pan-Asian Congress which held its first session 
at Nagasaki (Japan) in 1926 as well as that of the Pan- 
Oriental League which met for the first time in Odessa 
(Russia) during the same year have their bearings on 
the growth of views in India. 

The relations are not all political, however. 
The paintings of Persia and China have had some 
solid influence on the work of modern Indian artists. 
In 1934 the International Buddhist Congress was held 
at Tokyo and the Asiatic Labour Congress at Colombo. 
India was well represented in both these functions. 
The same year the Firdausi millenary was celebrated 
in different centres of India. The growth of an Asian 
consciousness among the Indians as a part of their 
world-sense or internationalism is one of the outstand¬ 
ing features of Indian culture during the last three 
decades or so. 

^ The present author’s Polities of Bosmdaries (Gilcutta 1926) 
and T. N. Das: Foreign Poliey in the Far East (New York 1936). 
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A great value has to be attached to the influences 
of the different countries of Asia on the antiquarian 
researches of Indian scholars with special reference to 
“Greater India”, a part of which has already been describ¬ 
ed elsewhere (pp. 84-104). The movement in this direc¬ 
tion commenced under the guidance of Satis Chandra 
Mukerjee of the Dawn Society (est. 1903, Calcutta) dur¬ 
ing 1906-10 and took the first concrete shape in Radha 
Kumud Mookerji’s History of Indian Shipping (1911), sec¬ 
tions of which were published in the Dawn Society's Maga¬ 
zine. Modern India’s liaison with Asia of the past as 
well as of the present is thus being built up on exten¬ 
sive and deep foundations.^ 

It is not necessary to refer to the Indian Universities 
in connection with internationalism as they have been 
by all means among the pioneers in the establishment 
of India’s contacts with the British and other forces 
in the arts and sciences. But the attention of schol¬ 
ars deserves to be drawn to the fact that the Univer¬ 
sities in India, although run on British lines, are not 
exclusively British in ideology and spiritual outfit. 
The Universities of India have grown to be no less 
centres of universal culture than arc the Universities 
of Great Britain and Ireland, nay, of entire Eur-Amer¬ 
ica and Japan. 

A special reference must however be made to 
the Readerships and Tagore Law Lectureships of the 
Calcutta University. For nearly half a century 
it is through these media that Young India has been 
brought into direct academic and social fellowship with 

^ The present author’s Chinese 'Religion Through Hindu 'Eyes 
(Shanghai 1916), “The Futurism of Young Asia” in the Interna¬ 
tional Journal of Ethics (Qiicago, July 1918), The Futurism of Young 
Asia (Berlin i9Z2). See the publications of the Greater India 
Society (Calcutta). 
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a large number of foreign scholars. To mention some of 
the more recent imports, the American international 
jurist Garner, the French indologists Levi and Fou- 
cher, the British Islamologist Margoliouth, historian 
Arthur Newton and town planning expert Harris, the 
German indologists Lueders, von Glasenapp and Goetz, 
the French jurist Solus, the Czechoslovak indologists 
Lesny and Wintcrnitz, the Hungarian Turcologist 
Germanus, the German mathematician Blaschke and 
physicist Sommerfeld, the Italian indologists Formichi 
and Tucci, the Turkish feminist Mme. Halide Bey, the 
Japanese poet Yone Noguchi and the Dutch Javanist 
kempers may be singled out as having been invited 
to co-operate with the Indian world of culture. 

Internationalism has been promoted by private 
initiative also. In 1904 the Indian Association for 
the Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians in 
foreign countries was established by Jogen Ghosh 
and has been functioning still. The National Coun¬ 
cil of Education, Bengal, established in 1906, has 
made it a point to specialize in mechanical, electrical 
and chemical engineering through its scholars edu¬ 
cated abroad. The industriallization of Bengal and to 
a certain extent of India has been rendered possi'-le 
because, among other agencies, of the youngmen such 
as have been associated with these institutions. 

The Bose Institute, established by Jagadis Chunder 
Bose in 1916, is a scientific laboratory. Under the 
auspices of this institution Hans Molisch, the bota¬ 
nist of Vienna, was invited to Calcutta for a semester. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s h isva-Bhdrati (est. 192Z) 
at Shanti-Niketan (Bolpur) has likewise been instrument¬ 
al in importing scholars, especially indologists, from 
France (L^vi), Norway (Konow), Czechoslovakia 
(Winternitz) and Italy (Formichi) and rendering them 

52 
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available for Indian archa;ologists and culture- 
historians. Persian and Chinese scholars as well as 
Japanese artists have also been introduced to India 
through the same channel. 

In regard to the promotion of internationalism 
in culture a special place belongs to the Mahabodhi 
Society at Calcutta. It was established in 1891 by 
Anagarika Dhammapala (1866-1933) of Ceylon, who 
may be described as another Vivekananda of Young 
India. As true Buddhist, Dhammapala felt that Bud¬ 
dhism is neither exclusively Ceylonese nor exclusively 
Indian. For, in truth it is Tibetan, Burmese, Siamese, 
Chinese, Korean and Japanese as well at the same time. 
Hence as an embodiment of the traditional appa- 
mada or energism of the Buddhists he sought to esta¬ 
blish the intercourse of modern India with China, 
Japan and other countries of Asia. He is one of the 
pioneers of the Young Asia movement. The 
work started by him through the Mjbdhodhi journal 
(1892) and otherwise has contributed to the cement¬ 
ing of bonds between the diverse regions of the Bud¬ 
dhist world; and the beginnings of an International 
Buddhist University have recently been laid at Sarnath 
near Benares (1935). 

The Research Fellows of the Bangiya Dhana-Vij- 
ndn Parlsaf (Bengali Institute of Fxonomics), estab¬ 
lished in 1928, have been carrying on investigations 
in economics, theoretical and applied, in the perspec¬ 
tive of “world-economy” and publishing the results 
of their studies in Bengali in the A.rtbik Unnafi (Eco¬ 
nomic Progress) monthly, which has been going on 
since 1926. Likewise in Bengali are being published 
the studies of the Research Fellows associated with 
the A.ntarjdtik Banga” Parisaf (“International Bengal” 
Institute), established in 1932, which is interested in 
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researches in sociology, constitution, current history, 
law and pedagogics on the basis of international sta¬ 
tistics and developments. Then there is the Banglya 
German-Vidya Sam sad (Bengali Society of German 
Culture), established in 1933, which enables Indian 
scholars to communicate to the world of arts and sciences 
the results of their studies based on original German 
documents. 

The work of the Indian dailies, weeklies and month¬ 
lies in the development of India’s contact with the 
world-forces has already been referred to as substan¬ 
tial enough to entitle their being described as “unre¬ 
cognised” Universities. It remains only to add that 
the Indian students in foreign countries, as well as 
merchants, travellers, workingmen, cultivators, prea¬ 
chers and others settled or sojourning abroad,—the 
Indians overseas,—have accomplished a great deal in 
the matter of destroying India’s spiritual isolation and 
introducing the world-atmosphere into India’s home 
aflitirs. 

The impact on Mother India of the work of Indians 
residing temporarily or permanently in the two Hemis¬ 
pheres,—as “emigrants”, “indentured” labourers, 
businessmen, culture-pioneers or otherwise,—is of tre¬ 
mendous importance and demands an independent 
thesis. No history of modern India can be complete 
which is indifferent to or overlooks the achievements 
—agricultural, industrial and cultural,—of this “Greater 
India” in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The Dignity of The J^Dther-Tongnes 

The assimilation of world-forces from the most 
diverse nooks and corners has been paradoxically 
enough but catering to the promotion of nationalism 
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itself, and this in a profoundly influential manner. 
Throughout India there is in evidence a strong move¬ 
ment in favour of Bengalicising, Hindicizing, Urduizing, 
Tamilizing, hlarathicizing and so forth some of the 
best specimens of the thought-products originating in 
other coimtries. A great deal of Indian literary acti¬ 
vity in diverse branches from journalism to metaphy¬ 
sics is manifest in adaptations, paraphrases or summa¬ 
ries from foreign sources. Formal translations also 
occupy a part of the contemporary literary output. 
In this development India is but repeating the attempts 
in every country of the world to render available to 
its nationals the literary treasures of foreign peoples. 
And this is all the more to be observed in India because 
here as in Japan, China, Java, Persia, Turkey and Kgj'pt 
virtually the entire literature on higher science and 
philosophy has to be borrowed wholesale from the 
standard classics in the Western languages. 

Perhaps the most advanced of all Indian languages 
in the direction of translation from foreign tongues 
is Urdu or Hindustani (as distinguished from Hindi). 
The Muslim University at Aligarh has its eyes in this 
direction. Solid progress has been made at Hydera¬ 
bad. There at the Osmania University highest edu¬ 
cation is being imparted through the medium of 
Urdu. It is to be remembered, however, at the same 
time that Urdu is the only living language of India 
in which up till now such an experiment has been 
undertaken and deemed to be possible. The experi¬ 
ment has proved to be successful. All other Indian 
languages have still to play the “second fiddle” in 
India’s educational system,—even in those which are 
conducted independently of the Government auspices 
by “National Councils” or “National Universities” 
under the influence of the “ideas of 1905”. 
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But the desire to bring the mother-tongues up 
to the level of an adequate medium of higher culture 
suited to the modern requirements of a progressive 
life furnishes the elan of Swarajist activity in education. 
Translations, adaptations and compilations from for¬ 
eign sources, whether by individual publishing houses 
or by collective efforts, are bidding fair to become 
prominent in the journalism and literary life of every 
important city. 

Today in every province there are scholars who 
arc competent enough to translate direct from French 
and German. l‘hc knowledge of Italian, Dutch, 
Spanish or Russian is not yet so widely distributed. 
But it should be possible to start a movement in each 
language-area of India for the translation of, say, a 
hundred works of science, philosophy, economics, 
histor}^ etc. from the leading European languages 
within the next decade. Indian publishers and authors 
may come to some understanding with the publish¬ 
ing houses abroad. 

The cry was worded for BengaE before the Liter¬ 
ary Conferences at Malda and Mymensingh in 1911 
to the following effect: “In what way and in how many 
years can our literature occupy the position of French, 
German and luiglish for the study of science, philo¬ 
sophy, history and other serious subjects in the highest 
classes of a University? The efforts and activities 
of our men of letters will have to be regulated in such 
a manner as to focus our wiiole literary devotion on 
the realization of this single object”. 

^ In the present author’s Sabitya-SeiJ (The Man of Letters) 
published in Bengali, English, Hindi and Marathi. See the Modem 
Keview for August 1911. See also his Siksa-rijnaner Bhiimika (Gil- 
cutta, 1910) and Introduction to the Science of Education (London 
1915). 
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In this as in other trends of literary growth Young 
India is exhibiting not only the nationalistic animus of 
the Poles, Czechs, Serbs, and Irish but also the Her- 
derian and Fichtean romanticism for the linguistic 
or cultural soul, Volks seek ^ Volksgsist etc.^ And it 
is from such a platform of cultural independence and 
not from the standpoint of a senseless anti-alienism that 
Gandhi’s prejudice against the English language 
(1921-23) acquires a deep significance in the history 
of contemporary civilization. In this item as in many 
others Gandhism is but the “ideas of 1905” somewhat 
effectively propagated on a large scale throughout 
India, especially in Gujarat. 

Urdu Translations 

Translators from foreign works into Urdu are 
legion. The volume of translation-literature in 
Urdu has been growing from year to year. Even 
now most of the translations are from English. 
But the translations from Arabic and Persian are no 
less voluminous. Nay, Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindi 
texts also have been rendered into Urdu. It would 
be wrong, therefore, to suppose that the “borrowed” 
section of Urdu literature is Moslem in inspiration. 
Urdu is not a “Mussalman” language. One is struck 
by the catholicity and internationalism of the reading 
public in Urdu language when one goes through the 
list of authors such as have been rendered accessible 
to it in translations. 

^Herder Saemmtliche Werke (6011111,1877-1913) 

Vol. XIII, pp. 384-385; Fichte (i76z-i8i4): Keden an die Deutsche 
Nation, Fourth Address; K. Francke: A lUstory of German Litera¬ 
ture as Determined bj Social Forces (New York, 1911); J. Baxa: Ein- 
fuehrung in die romantische Staatswissenschaft (Jena, 1923); P. Kluck- 
hohn: Die deutsche Komantik (Leipzig 1924); R. R. Ergang: Herder 
and the Foundations of German Nationalism (New York 1931). 
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A short list of the authors and translated books is 

being furnished below: 

Science : Draper’s Conflict between Keligion and Science, 
Darwin, Wallace, Haeckel, Huxley, Lyall, 
Geikie, Tyndal, Bose, Kelvin, Maxwell, 
Crookes and Lodge. 

Education: Spencer, Bain, Froebel, Pestalo22i, Her- 
bart and Montessori. 

General History and Biography: Plutarch’s dves 
of Eminent Greeks and Romans, Rollin’s 
Greece, Bury’s History of Greece, Thacker and 
Schwill’s General History of Europe, Do2y’s Is¬ 
lamic Spain, Wallace’s Russia, Abbott’s Napo¬ 
leon, Green’s History of the English People, Vin¬ 
cent Smith’s Early History of India, Elphinstone’s 
History of India, Klalcolm’s History of Persia, and 
portions of Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 

Politics and economics: Aristotle’s Politics, Mill’s Uherty, 
Representative Government and Political Economy', 
Bell’s Imws of Wealth', Morley’s Machiavelli 
and Reminiscences; Cur2on’s Persia; Ma22ini’s 
Duties of Man; Schuster’s Strangling of Persia; 
Blunt’s Future of Islam; Vanbery’s Future of 
Islam; Seeley, Bluntschli, Wilson, Pollock, 
Sidgwick, Jevons, Marshall and Morison. 

Philosophical History: Gui20t’s History of Civilisa¬ 
tion, Buckle’s Civilis(ation in England; Le Bon’s 
Civili^iition of' the Arabs and Civilis^ation of 
Hindustan; Lecky’s European Morals; Draper’s 
Intellectual Development of Europe and Dutt’s 
Ancient Plindu CiviH-s(ation. 

Philosophy: Plato, Aristotle, Chanakya’s Maxims, 
Seneca’s Reflections, Berkeley’s Principles and 
Dialogues; Le Bon’s Crowd, The Psychology of the 
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'Evolution of Peoples and The Psychology of the Great 
War; Bacon, Hume, Kant, Mill, Spencer, James 
and Stout, 

Poetry and Drama: Homer’s Iliad, The Mahdhhdrata, The 
Rdmdjana (Valmiki’s as well as Tulsidasa’s), 
Kalidasa’s Sakuntald and Metadata, Milton’s 
Paradise Post; Tagore’s Gitanjali and Chitra; 
Shakespeare’s Othello, Hamlet, K/>^ L^ar, 
Tempest, 'Romeo and Jtdiet, Cymbeltne, The Merchant 
of Venice, Winter's Tale, Measure for Measure, The 
Comedy of Errors, and As You Pike It; Sheridan’s 
Pi^arro; Sophocles, Sappho, Dante, Goethe, 
Longfellow, Southey, Shelley, Byron, Words¬ 
worth and Tennyson. 

Fiction: Reynolds, Scott, Marie Corelie, Conan Doyle, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Tagore, Stevenson, 
Rider Haggard, Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, and 
Wells. 

General Prose: Macaulay, Carlyle, Smiles and Lubbock. 

In the present context we arc not interested in the 
original literature in Urdu. A word may be added to 
say that it is not inconsiderable whether in poetry or 
prose.i 

The Pegacies of Pajpat Rai 

Lajpat Rai (1865-1928) is one of those few publicists 
of modern India who without being a Bengali have their 
second home in Bengal. In this he is one of a trio 
which comprises Tilak and Gandhi. It is questionable 
if there is another non-Bengali maker of modern India 
except Gandhi, Tilak and Lajpat who may be regarded 
as having profoundly influenced the life and thought 

^ R. B. Saksena: History of Urdu Literature (Allahabad, 1927). 
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of the Bengali people as almost a Bengali. India is 
after all such a huge continent that in questions of 
deeper import to the problems of life the Averse pro¬ 
vinces can be spiritually influenced almost exclusively 
by regional or provincial leaders. One may examine 
the situation among the Marathas, IMadrasis or the 
Punjabis as among the Bengalis. It will perhaps be 
borne out from every region that in the long run ex¬ 
tra-regional influences do not count for much in the 
making of its policies and trends, lo say that the 
Bengalis look upon Lajpat as one of their own thereby 
behaving as but second only to the Punjabis is the 
highest recognition that an Indian can possibly win 
on account of services to the people of India. 

Lajpat Rai’s services to the Indian people are 
marked by several outstanding features. He is one 
of those far-sighted “publicists” of India who made it a 
point to “write” and contribute to the making of 
“thought”. And in this field his writings and contri¬ 
butions to thought were confined almost exclusively 
to contemporary questions and current affairs. Every 
publicist is of course a “speaker” and by public ad¬ 
dresses contributes to political, social and economic 
thought. In this sense there is nothing special about 
Lajpat. Then, again, almost every publicist is a jour¬ 
nalist whether as editor or contributor. And since 
journalists also are writers and makers of thought 
it may not be possible to make any distinction between 
Lajpat and other publicists. W'c intend to empha¬ 
sise the fact, however, that I.ajpat went beyond speak¬ 
ing and journalism into what may be described as the 
sphere of writing pioper or authorship. It is as one 
of those intellectuals who take to writing, as it were, 
for writing’s sake under the inspiration of more or 
less purely inquisitive or studious habits, in other words. 
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as a “scholar” that Lajpat the writer and contributor 
to thought has to be distinguished from many other 
writers and contributors to thought among the pub¬ 
licists. 

In Indian public life it is not possible to men¬ 
tion many such “scholars”. The first that deserves 
mention in this connection is Romesh Dutt and the second 
Tilak. It would be interesting to analyze the liter¬ 
ary career of, say, all the Congress Presidents since 
1885 (p. 412). Perhaps one should come to the conclusion 
that not even Gokhale who was eminently noted for 
his speeches on the budget at the Legislative Assembly 
might be described as an “author” in the sense in which 
Dutt, Tilak and Lajpat were authors. Lajpat’s differ¬ 
ences from Dutt and Tilak lie on the surface. Lajpat 
was a “self-made” man in scholarship as in other do¬ 
mains of life. His range, again, was not ambitious 
enough to cover the metaphysico-philosophical regions 
of Tilak. Nor was he an encyclopasdist in scholar¬ 
ship and literary creativeness like Dutt. 

If we ignore his Urdu “history of India” and con¬ 
tributions to Urdu journalism on topics of all sorts 
such as every editor or publicist is professionally com¬ 
pelled to touch we may say that Lajpat the scholar or 
“ researcher ” was a specialist in contemporary poli¬ 
tics. His forte lay in the study of modern develop¬ 
ments, political, economic, social, educational and 
what not. In Urdu he wrote on Mazzini, the maker 
of modern Italy, and an inspircr of modern India. 
The contents of his English works are very instruc¬ 
tive in this regard. The Arya Samdj (London 1915), 
The Involution of Japan (Calcutta 1917), Young India 
(New York 1918), National Education in India (London 
1918), The United States of America (Calcutta, 1919), 
The Political Future of India (New York, 1919), England*s 
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Dehf to India (New York 1920), Unhappy India (Calcutta, 
1928), indicate in their very titles the characteristic 
make-up of Lajpat’s brain. 

It is applied politics, comparative in essence, with 
special reference to the India of today and tomorrow 
that commanded his attention, and it is on the elucida¬ 
tion of these problems that he bestowed his scholar¬ 
ship or researches. No other “publicist” in modern 
India has been a specialized author on these questions 
in the same sense as Lajpat. Had Naoroji’s literary 
work been more continuous and steady than it actu¬ 
ally is perhaps it would have been possible to treat 
Lajpat formally as his successor. Another near ap¬ 
proach to Lajpat would have been Gokhale. But as 
we have already seen, Gokhale did not go beyond the 
occasional “speeches”, howsoever meritorious they be. 

Authorship and scholarship are time-killing agencies. 
The scholar has always to be at the desk and in the library. 
The fact that Lajpat has, among other things, to be remem¬ 
bered as a “scholar”, as a researcher and as an author, 
is explained by another great fact of his life, as can be 
attested by many of his friends and visitors at London, 
New York and Tokyo, nay, in India also, namely, 
that he was wedded to the desk and wedded to the 
library. Notwithstanding his preoccupations with 
the party politics at home and abroad, Lajpat could 
not be beaten by any of the “professional” intellectuals 
or researchers in applied politics or other sciences on 
the score of devotion to bookshelves and sheets of 
writing paper. He took to political research, scholar¬ 
ship or authorship in a religious manner, so to say. 
His studious and literary habits raised him to the highest 
level attained by some of the busiest politician-authors 
of Eur-America. Without discussing his political, 
economic or social views we do not hesitate to mark 
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Lajpat’s services to the Indian people in this field as 
some of the most signal contributions from the sphere 
of Congress leaders. 

Here it may not be out of place to observe that 
Lajpat had no sympathy with Bipin Pal’s philosophical 
comprehensiveness and synthetic presentations. The 
intellectual subtleties of the latter’s Soul of India 
were the farthest removed from his matter of fact and 
prosaic view of things. And it is interesting that 
Bipin Pal is no less the maker of Young Bengal than 
Lajpat of the Young Punjab. 

It is very characteristic of the man Lajpat that 
his ideology was not made by himself alone. I.ajpat’s 
mind was the result of co-operative discussions,— 
made by thousand and one tete-d-tetes. He was learn¬ 
ing from others all the time. It is his career as a man 
of letters, as an intellectual that is perhaps somewhat 
responsible for his openness of mind and receptivity 
to ideas. It is this that rendered him so susceptible 
to “discussions”. And in this he was greatly helped 
by his personal habits also. He was a man of the masses 
in mind and life. Nobody ever could notice any aloof¬ 
ness in his dealings with others. There are many 
publicists to whom, in spite of philanthropic disposi¬ 
tion and charitable habits, aristocratic aloofness is 
almost a second .nature. In Lajpat’s life aloofness 
was entirely unthinkable. Nothing waa more natural 
to him in social intercourse than democratic give and 
take even with loafers and vagabonds. His chummy 
and mobocratic tendencies brought within his range 
even more extensive circles than within Madan Mohan 
Malaviya’s, who as a man of the people has all his life 
been a profound democrat in habits in spite of his 
being an orthodox Brahman. 

As a consequence it was possible for the young. 
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the liberal and the radical to find access to Lajpat’s 
mind in the easiest manner. He was perpetually pre¬ 
pared to receive influences from all and sundry. He 

assimilated even words and phrases, nay, the titles of 

his writings from the young. None of the publicists 
of India were perhaps so much in contact with 
the youngsters, the rising, the new, the rebellious and 
the militant as Lajpat. His career bears the marks 
of influence from the Punjabi youth, the Madrasi youth, 
the U.P. youth, the Maratha youth, and last but not 

least, the I 3 engali youth. He was Young India. 

No Indian politician of substantial importance 
could exhibit in his career the impress of so many novel 
urges and fresh adventures as Lajpat. His was the 
career of eternal youth, ever moving from idea to idea, 
always growing from movement to movement,—the 
constant journey from freshness to freshness. It is 
the youngsters that influenced him, the spirit of youth 
tliat conquered him. .i\nd his literature, his scholar¬ 
ship, his writings have scrv'cd but to transmit tliis fresh¬ 
ness and creativcncss, the spirit of youth, into the pub¬ 
lic life of India. 

It is the restlessness of spirit that accounted for 
Lajpat’s interest in the new. Llis propaganda in favour 
of Dayananda testifies as much to tliis spirit as that in 
favour of Mazzini. And subsequently it drove him 
into sympathy with the ideals of Leninism also. 

Nothing is more* characteristic of Lajpat’s public 
life, be it repeated, tlian his constant association with 
the young and the new and his perpetual submission 
to their demands. In the company of the young and 
the new he hardly ever dictated, he almost invariably 
followed. His spirit was therefore always a going 
concern. He never ceased to grow. The philosophy 
of perpetual youth is the dominant characteristic of 
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his contributions to Indian public life. A contribu¬ 
tion like this, extending as it did over quite a long 
period, can hardly be attributed to any other Indian 
publicist. One may perhaps recall Chittaranjan Das’s 
submission to the spirit of youth. But Chittaranjan’s 
effective career as a publicist was too short for com¬ 
parison with Lajpat in this regard. 

Perhaps the most distinctive legacy of Lajpat as a 
“senior” publicist, or “Genro” (Elder Statesman), to use 
a Japanese expression,—to the people of India was his 
cultivation of visva-sakti or world-forces. Me is the 
first conscious internationalist among the “Elders” 
in modern Indian public life. There are, of course, 
very few political leaders of India who have not had 
first-hand experience of non-Indian, especially. Wes¬ 
tern, or rather British civilization. And yet it is 
a fact that with the exception of Naoroji no Indian 
leader cared to understand and assimilate the method¬ 
ology of British public life. It is the urge for the new 
in Lajpat’s life, the desire to renew and educate him¬ 
self perpetually that took him to tlie West several 
times previous to 1914. During all these visits, however, 
his goal invariably was England. And although he 
was not a mere dilettante or pleasure-seeking tourist 
and although the object of these journeys was in the 
main the acquisition of political experience it is worth 
while to stress that he never cared to come into con¬ 
tact with any other country except England. So when 
in 1914 under the influence of the spirit of youth Lajpat 
determined for the first time,—although hesitantly,— 
to cross the Atlantic over to the New World it was 
for himself as well as for Indian public life a veritable 
rejuvenation. 

The period of five or six years (i914-19) that he 
spent in the U.S.A. and Japan brouglit him into living 
contact with the creative forces in world-culture, world- 
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economy and world-politics. For the first time he 
learnt that the politics and culture of modern India 
were being made as much outside India as within. 
His contacts with the young and the new forced upon 
him the experience that “Greater India” had been a 
reality of these world-forces for over a decade or so. 
And once again he yielded to the urges of youth. 
He became a convert to the cult of the youngsters in 
regard to the importance of India’s foreign activities for 
India’s regeneration. The utilization of world-forces in 
the interest of India’s growth was discovered by him 
to be a question of practical politics. In quarrels, 
fights, jealousies and meannesses the men and women 
of the white races were likewise discovered to be not 
much different from those in Asia. He was thoroughly 
“humanized” and became convinced of India’s strength 
from new angles of vision. 

The new convictions as regards men, manners, 
social forces etc. did not dawn upon liim as the result 
of any theoretical studies in the “science of history” 
and international movements or race-psychologj'- and 
anthropology. Pragmatist and shrewdly business¬ 
like as he was, it took him months or even years of 
wear and tear among the men and women of the most 
diverse races, nationalities and professions to realize 
that he was growing into something really new and 
fruitful under the pressure of novel conditions. 

American political and cultural life presented 
to Lajpat as to every non-American the spectacle of 
an eternal “League of Nations”, so to say. In the 
United States Lajpat encountered not the Americans 
alone. All the liuropean peoples from the Irish to 
the Portuguese, Italians, Rumanians, Czechs, Hunga¬ 
rians, Lithuanians, Poles and Russians were there. 
From the Asian side there were the Persians, the Chi- 
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nese and the Japanese. Then there were the Jews, 
the Negroes, the Mormonists, the Greek Church 
Christians, the Syrians, the Armenians and so forth. 
It did not take the Americans, the Europeans, the 
Asians and the Africans of the New World long to 
realke that the precursors of Lajpat in the U.S.A. had 
prepared the ground for India in quite an efficient 
manner such as might do credit to the younger represen¬ 
tatives of any nation. The “seniors” of all those 
peoples also felt that Lajpat the senior publicist of India, 
“moderate” as he was in political demands, might 
function as a senior anywhere on earth, and that men 
who later were destined to win celebrity as hlasaryk 
were not made of other stuff than what the “Hindus”, 
young and old, had brought with them from India. 

It was during these years that Lajpat’s manhood 
was remade. He rose to the full stature of his personal¬ 
ity. The world-standard was injected into his intellec¬ 
tual consciousness, the comparati^'e method became 
the integral part of his logic, and he mastered the 
A. B. C. of genuine political science and diplomacy. 
Thus were acquired for India tlie strategy and tactics 
of public life, the positive foundations of realistic in¬ 
ternationalism. 

One item deserves a special mention in this connec¬ 
tion. Previous to 1914 among the senior publicists 
of India “labour” as a category was virtually unknown 
and socialism as a cult hardly existed even in ideology. 
Even the professional intellectuals and academicians 
were innocent of these categories. It is a special feature 
in the mentality of Lajpat that,—^without troubling 
himself about the theories of the capitalistic economy,— 
he was drawn almost instinctively to the labour-leaders 
of the Western world. It is among the members of 
the British Labour Party that he felt at home. In 
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the U.S.A. also the group that attracted him the most 
was the “ crowd ” associated with the Rand School 
of Social Science and the Civic Club in New York, 
both centres of socialistic intellectuals. In the evolu¬ 
tion of socialism as a power in Indian public life Laj- 
pat’s associations with British and American labour¬ 
ites are to be appraised as a formative force. Among 
the many things with which Lajpat has enriched the 
Indian intelligentsia not the least significant are the 
doses of socialistic philosophy imported by him from 
his experience of the world-forces. 

The virtually undivided attention to contempor¬ 
ary Indian politics as a subject of scholarship is a 
precious legacy bequeathed by Lajpat to the publi¬ 
cists of India. His constant preparedness to assimi¬ 
late the spirit of the young and the new is a feature 
that everybody in India and abroad would appreciate 
as the key to progress as well as to mental and moral 
freedom. Finally, by cultivating intimacy with the 
world-forces he has opened up to Indian publicists 
and intellectuals the universal and world-tried methods 
of national growth and expansion. Altogether, Lajpat 
should be valued as the greatest contribution of the 
Punjab after Ranjit Singh and one of the most remark¬ 
able products of creative Lidia in the twentieth century. 

Asutosh’s Cult of Cultural Equality 

Asutosh Mookerji (1864—1924) was known chiefly 
and to a certain extent almost exclusively as a “school¬ 
man.” But he was first and foremost a nationalist and 
a patriot. Rather, it is the life’s urges of Asutosh 
the nationalist and the patriot that found positive ex¬ 
pression in the activities of Asutosh the “schoolman”. 
He was not an educationalist in the conventional 
and stereotyped sense of the term. His educational 
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policy and progranune were but planks in a larger 
scheme of constructive statesmanship. 

To him the one problem worth energizing for 
as the maker of schools and colleges and as the 
reformer of higher learning was nothing short of 
elevating the culture of the Bengali people to the rank 
of a creative world-force, original, assimilative and 
self-determined. The one ambition of his life as a 
schoolman and as a patriot was to see Young Bengal 
function as a power among the powers of the world, 
on terms of equality and in co-operation with the liv¬ 
ing spiritual, scientific, economic and social agencies 
in the two hemispheres. And in this ambition he has 
had but one colleague among the “Elders” of contem¬ 
porary Bengal. This is none other than Rabindra¬ 
nath, who, however, be it said en passant, hardly ever 
came into official or close social intercourse with the 
great academician in any of his perambulations. 

The reference to Rabindranath brings into the 
boldest relief a signal feature of Asutosh’s personality. 
Of all the leading men of Bengal since the days of Ram- 
mohun, Asutosh is perhaps the only publicist of the 
front rank who never crossed the seas and never saw 
with his own eyes the structure and rhythm of the modern 
world. And yet of all the social reformers, politicians, 
culturists and educators nobody was more convinced 
than Asutosh as to the necessity of modernizing the 
life and institutions of the Indian people. 

Nearly thirty years ago, in the year 1907 
the present writer enjoyed the privilege, although 
yet within his teens, to enter into warm discussion 
with Asutosh on several occasions. The themes were 
“national education”, swaraj, country’s welfare, and 
the entire socio-economic complex. On one occa¬ 
sion the following sarcastic remarks fell from his lips: 
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“EkJo dedh haehhar age dmdder thdkurddddrd ks horto 
idnis? Tdrd du pdtd pharSi podto dr khadam pdje diye 
beddtoX Bito chhilo sekdle dmdder daud”! (Do you 
know how our fathers and grandfathers used to live 
a century or a century and a half ago? They used to 
read a page or two of Persian and moved about with 
wooden sandals on! This was the limit of our life’s 
interests and experiences in those days). 

Asutosh was not the man to be bamboozled by 
idealistic and roseate pen-pictures of ancient Hindu 
or medieval Hindu-Moslem civilizations. His brain 
was that of a realist like that of Vidyasagara, for ins¬ 
tance, who, in spite of his special interest in old Sans- 
kritic culture, was not prepared to ignore its limitations 
as a discipline for the modern mind. And while the 
trend of discussion referred to above was neither anti¬ 
ancient not anti-medieval,—^while indeed the conversa¬ 
tions turned on topics of scientific researches into 
and sympathetic approaches to India’s past history,— 
Asutosh’s whole spirit was fired by tlie enthusiasm 
of enriching the people of India with modern institu¬ 
tions and, what is more, with modern outlook in learn¬ 
ing as well as in life. 

The simple Bengali “Ashu Babu of Bhawanipur’*, 
as known in those days, keen as he was on modern¬ 
ism, was necessarily a serious student of world-forces. 
And so, as soon as opportunities presented themselves, 
Asutosh knew how to utilize for Young India the re¬ 
sources of Eur-America and Japan as available at Har¬ 
vard, London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo. The 
foundations of the Indian culture of tomorrow he 
sought to lay broad and deep in the international dis¬ 
coveries and inventions of today. The emissaries 
of Asutosh, scientific as well as literary, were in evi¬ 
dence in every nook and corner of the academic world. 
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SO to say; and he did not neglect to invite the men of 
science and learning from here and there and every¬ 
where to the banks of the Ganges. 

The ambition of Asutosh went farther. It was 
not enough that the world-forces were being brought 
into contact with the creative spirits of Young India, 
and that the exchange of cultures was being established 
in a direct manner. He wanted to see all this inter¬ 
course established on a basis of equality. It is the in¬ 
sistence on equality in scientific and social dealings 
with the foreigners, both at home and abroad, that 
was an ingredient in his very life-blood and really 
furnished the spiritual foundations of his being. 

A bit of another conversation of those early Sma- 
deshi days will illustrate the mental and moral make¬ 
up of Asutosh. In one of his fighting motxls he dec¬ 
lared, as usual, again, in Bengali, in part as follows:— 
“It is your nationalist leaders, the Sn>adeshhvallas of 
today, who dare not appear in public in the streets 
of Simla and Darjeeling or even in Calcutta with 
their dhoti and slippers on in the fear lest they be 
observed by their foreign acquaintances. But I, the 
son of a Brahmana, have never in my life felt ashamed 
to expose my paitd (sacred thread) to the gaze of these 
foreigners. Cowards at heart as these leaders are, 
how can they command respect from foreigners or 
emancipate the mind of Young India and inculcate 
in young men the spirit of independence and equal¬ 
ity in regard to the ruling forces of today?” These 
words contain a very bitter truth and exhibit the spirit 
which years later pervaded his epoch-making plan and 
measures in connection with the organization of higher 
education at Calcutta. 

It was a part of his ambition to see the intellec¬ 
tuals of Young India spurn the attitude of kowtow and 
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carry their heads high before the intellectuals of Europe, 
America and Japan. He wanted to exorcize the inferio¬ 
rity-complex out of Young India's mentality by a 
continuous series of first-class achievements in every 
sphere. 

This was his ambition. But he was fully con¬ 
scious of the intellectual and moial shortcomings 
of his countrymen. He knew that Indian youths and 
adults used to look upon foreign intellectuals as 
geniuses, as demi-gods, as cwcifdrcis, or what not, 
and behave with them as juniors to superiors and mas¬ 
ters, of whom one ought only to beg for certificates 
and letters of recommendation. It was too well- 
known to him, besides, that Indian intellectuals gene¬ 
rally considered their chief or exclusive function to 
be that of summarizing the publications of foreign 
book-makers. It did not take him long to realize 
that his ambition was yet too premature for the common 
run of Bengali and other Indian academicians, who, 
constituted as they were in brain stuff', were incom¬ 
petent to emancipate themselves from their spiritual 
imbecility and hence incapable of asserting their claims 
to equality of treatment in the world’s republic of 
sciences and arts. The same cowardice that he dis¬ 
covered among his peers in regard to dhoti, he found 
also in the more or less universal attitude of his country¬ 
men in regard to their own intellectual worth. The 
measure of Asutosh’s greatness is the height of his 
ambition or rather the, depth of the countty’s degene¬ 
racy and diffidence. 

Asutosh did not live long enough to take more 
than the preliminary first steps towards the fulfilment 
of his dream. His ambition in this diiection was indeed 
shared by a few of his contemporaries like Rashbehari 
Ghosh, Taraknath Palit and some other founders 
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and benefactors of the National Council of Education. 
But, on the whole, the sentiment was not more than 
vaguely felt and indistinctly realized by these contem¬ 
poraries. The next step in the realization of Asutosh’s 
dream about India’s equality with the great powers of 
Eur-America and Japan, in so far at any rate as a large 
number of individual achievements is concerned, can 
become a reality of everyday only when the country 
is prepared to organize regular post-M.A. and post- 
M.Sc. studies and investigations on an extensive scale 
and in a systematic manner. The admirers of 
Asutosh and lovers of Young India will have to pon¬ 
der over this question for quite a while. 

Another serious shortcoming of his countrymen 
of which Asutosh was painfully conscious was the disres¬ 
pect, nay, contempt with which our mother-tongues 
were treated in the institutions of higher learning and 
centres of social importance throughout India. This 
was another item in the inferiority-complex prevalent 
among his colleagues, high and low. It was therefore 
but a part of the measures calculated to strengthen 
the backbone of the people of India and compel the 
international recognition of Indian culture as a modern 
world-force when he fervently espoused the cause of 
the Indian lan^ages like that of the Indian dhoti or 
of the Indian intellectuals. To set the ball rolling, 
the mother-tongue of the Bengali people was elevated 
by him to the dignity of a subject of highest instruc¬ 
tion (M. A.) in Bengal. 

The revolution was thereby only initiated. But 
in order that naan-to-man relations of mutual respect 
might be established between the scholars and scien¬ 
tists of Bengal and those of other countries the Ben- 
g^ lan^age would have to be made the medium of 
highest instruction, research and publication in every 
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science and every art in all the urban and rural nuclei of 
culture. That end of the revolution remains yet to be 
consummated. It is this aspect of the “ideas of 1905,” as 
cherished by Young Bengal, that should appeal to every 
Indian in a powerful manner, because it is on the con¬ 
summation of this revolution that the heightening of 
intellectual efficiency, the ecomony of time and energy in 
matters educational, and last but not least, the expan¬ 
sion of democracy in Indian life and thought would 
in a large measure depend. 

In his noble ambitions for Young India Asutosh 
was marked by the loftiest idealism combined with 
the boldest will such as has characterized the nation¬ 
making enthusiasm and efforts of all great men of ac¬ 
tion from Epaminondas to Mussolini and Hitler. In 
the annals of the twentieth century he is destined to 
have a conspicuous place as a tremendous dynamic 
force, as an embodiment of revolutionary energism 
and as a mighty maker of modern mankind.^ 

Socio-Keligious and Kacial '^reconstructions 

The societal remaking of India in the religious 
sphere may be said to have commenced in 1830 with 
the establishment of the Brahmo Samaj at Calcutta. 
It was not before 1864 that the religious reform move¬ 
ment more or less on Bengal lines touched Madras 
perhaps under the influence of Keshub Chandra Sen, 
and the Veda Samaj was established. The Prarthana 
Samaj of Bombay came into existence in 1867 in order 
to respond to the same call. These reform movements 
served to cry halt to the early and temporary successes 
of Christianizing in India. But it is not clear as to 

^ See the Convocation Addresses by Asutosh Mookerjee at 
the Calcutta University (1907-14), Second Edition, 1956. 
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whether these efforts had any positive effect on the 
major problems of the traditional Hindu society, namely, 
those bearing on the caste, the Pariah and the woman. 
As embodying liberal ideas about caste and other so¬ 
cial questions these movements were of course undoubt¬ 
edly serving as aids to the quickening of unrest among 
the intellectuals. The same must be said about the 
radical Satyasodhak Samaj established at Poona in 1873, 
with the object of organi2ing a revolt against the caste- 
system. But perhaps somewhat greater success may 
be credited to the Arya Samaj established by Daya- 
nanda in the Punjab in 1875. 

On the other hand, the story of the Ramakrsna 
Math, established by Vivekananda at Belur near Cal¬ 
cutta in 1899, is entirely different. Be it observed 
en passant that the Ramakrsna “Order” had been or¬ 
ganized by Vivekananda in 1886, the very year of the 
saint’s death. Neither the Order nor the Math had 
any definite social programme in connection with the 
castes or the position of women in society. It took 
the orthodox society as it was and its propaganda took 
the form of disseminating spiritual knowledge 
among the people without distinction of caste and 
creed. The problem before the Alath was not so much 
the remaking of institutions as the transformation of 
individual character. It was more a moral than a 
“social” work that the followers of Ramakrsna placed 
before themselves. In so far as they had any “social” 
aims these were chiefly or rather exclusively in the 
domain of philanthropy, humanitarian work, in one 
word, “social service”. 

The reform movement among the Mussalmans 
obtained a tremendous fillip from the poetry of Altaf 
Hussain the “Hali” or Modern (1855-1914), who may 
be regarded as the most effective colleague of Syed 
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Ahmad, the Rammohun of Moslem India. The faults 
and shortcomings of the Mussalmans were laid bare 
by Hali in his Musaddas (Six-line stanzas on the Ebb and 
Flow of Islam) in 1879, just at the moment when Islam 
was under attack from the Christian side. At a time 
when the orthodox Maulavis were placing the study 
of the Bible by the Mussalmans under a ban Hali was 
inspiring his community to probe into its own defects 
and weaknesses. It was under the inspiration of Hali 
that the go-aheads of IMoslem India learnt to flout the 
“long-bearded and flowing-robed gentry.”'^ Construc¬ 
tive reformers soon rose with programmes calculated 
to promote the expansion of modern education among 
the Moslems as well as do away with the old and effete 
customs of the Moslem society and religion. 

The first important manifestation of Moslem en¬ 
deavour in the line of social or rather cultural remak¬ 
ing is to be attributed to Syed Ahmad (1817-1898). 
It took shape, however, not in any religious or social 
reform propaganda, but in an educational institution. 
The Anglo-AIohammadan College, established at Ali¬ 
garh (U.P.) in 1875, has in any case turned out to be 
the nucleus of all types of “modernism” in Moslem 
India since then. 

So far as the liberalization of the Hindu society 
is concerned, the work was not obstructed owing to 
the failure of direct attacks by the Samdjes on caste and 
other questions. Rather, the establishment of the 
Indian National Congress in 1885 prepared the way 
for social reform propaganda among the Hindus on 
pan-Indian dimensions. The National Social Con¬ 
ference came into being as a virtual wing of the Con- 

^ Amin Jung: “Hali’s Musaddas” (Indian Reriew, Madras, 
November, 1955); R. B. Saksena: Hisfo>y of Urdu Literature (Mlaha- 
bad, 1927), pp. 210-219, 279-282. 
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gress in 1888, and the Indian Social Reformer was estab- 
fished at Bombay in 1890, as the organ of this move¬ 
ment under the editorship of K. Natarajan, the Mad¬ 
rasi exponent of social liberalism. This was the channel 
through which even persons not belonging to the 
Samdjes were being inoculated to progressive ideas 
perhaps in homoeopathic doses. 

In 1897 the Ramakrsna Mission “Association” 
was established by Vivekananda on his return from 
America and Europe. With the establishment of the 
Math in 1899 the “Association” ceased to exist. But 
in 1909 the Ramakrsna Mission was established seven 
years after Vivekananda’s death with an enlarged pro¬ 
gramme and it has been functioning separately ftom the 
Ramakrsna Math all the time since then. The enlarged 
programme comprises extensive plans of social service 
of diverse categories in addition to spiritual propaganda 
on broadly moral lines. Social reform, as such, with 
special reference to caste or woman questions, does 
not as yet belong to the programme of the Math or 
the Mission. Prabuddha Bhdrata (Awakened India), 
established by Vivekananda as the organ of the move¬ 
ment in 1895, has been running its career on the 
universal morality lines without any categorical social 
reform bias. It is more a general philosophico-cultural 
than a propaganda publication. 

No definite social reform programme, be it ob¬ 
served carefully, was associated with the “ideas of 1905” 
in Bengal or in Maharastra, the two leading centres 
of nationalism and world-culture in those days. Social 
liberalism as going on since the fourth quarter of 
the last century—especially under the auspices of the 
Indian Social Conference—was postulated to continue 
its course in its own way. But the 1905-ers were on 
the whole indifferent to caste or woman questions. The 
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situation today is virtually the same amon^ the “national¬ 
ists” as a generation ago. Political publicists as a rule 
are not deeply interested in social questions which there¬ 
fore have to be taken care of by separate organizations. 
The separation of social reform from politics has been 
on the whole perhaps beneficial to both. 

Those who watch the daily polemics, especially 
in their earlier phases, might perhaps be led to describe 
the Brahmo Samaj movement as rather “anti-national” 
and the Arya Samaj and the Ramakrsna movements 
as “revivalist”. From the viewpoint of long-range 
societal planning, however, it should appear that the 
exponents of the Brahmo movement draw their ins¬ 
piration as much from the old Hindu texts and ideals 
as the exponents of the other two. The Brahmo Samaj 
has to be sociologically interpreted as being as “national¬ 
istic” in cultural tradition as the other movements. 
It is certainly possible to fight, as propagandists or 
missionaries, over the individual items in the creed 
or the institution advocated by each. But neutral 
observers and students of science cannot overlook 
the great reality that the Brahmo Samaj is drawing 
inspiration from certain phases of ancient Hindu cul¬ 
ture and mores, of which certain other phases are being 
drawn upon by the Arya Samaj and still others by the 
Ramakrsna Mission. If the last two are “revivalists” 
the first one is not less so. Then, again, it is impos¬ 
sible to describe the Brahmo Samaj as being in social 
morphology more oriented to “modern”, i.e., Eur- 
American conditions and inspirations than the Arya 
Samaj and the Ramakrsna Mission. Flourishing as 
they all do under conditions of world-wide democra¬ 
tic, socialistic, scientific, international, and Christian 
movements and ideologies the impact of these on the 
Arya Samaj and the Ramakrsna Mission has been no 
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less profound than on the Brahmo Samaj, From Ram- 
mohun to Gandhi it is impossible to find any move¬ 
ment or institution of somewhat large size and sub¬ 
stantial importance which is not Janus-like in its orien¬ 
tations, i.e., nationalist, traditionalist or revivalist on the 
one hand and at the same time internationalist, modern¬ 
ist and reformist on the other.^ 

The first important intervention of the state in 
social affairs in modern India is embodied perhaps in 
the Act of 1829 inspired by Rammohun relating to the 
abolition of the saUee or concremation of the widow 
along with the deceased husband. The problem of 
the woman was thereby raised into a political question. 

The caste problem was likewise raised into a poli¬ 
tical issue along with the Act of 1850 (Caste Disabi- 
lites Removal Act). It declared that nobody forfeit¬ 
ed one’s ordinary rights of property owing to loss 
of caste or change of religion. Freedom of views and 
practices in social and religious matters was thus assured 
to the individual. This was followed by the Widow 
Remarriage Act of 1856, to the inception of which 
Ishwara Chandra Vidyasagara’s contribution has to 
be recorded. Although meant specially for the Hin¬ 
dus, the legislation has up till now been attended with 
very little success. It is well known today that demo- 
graphically the Hindus can hardly do without the re¬ 
marriage of widows. 

The problem of untouchables was touched by 
the Government of Bombay in 1858. The Govern¬ 
ment educational institutions were declared open to 

^ S. N. Sastri: History of the Brahmo Samaj (Calcutta), 
L. Rai: Hhe Arya Samaj {LonAon, 1915), The Seventh General 
"Report of the Rximakrishna Mission (1951-3}), issued by the Govern¬ 
ing Body from Belur Math, Howrah, September 1934. 
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all castes, and those schools which refused to admit 
untouchables were declared ineligible to Government 
financial support. 

Another major problem was attacked in 1872. By 
the Special Marriage Act “intercaste” marriages were 
permitted on condition that both parties declared them¬ 
selves to be casteless or religionless, i.e. konfessionslos as 
in the German, Austrian and other continental laws. 

The stigma attached to such “religionless” marri¬ 
ages was not removed until 1923 when the Special Marri¬ 
age Amendment Act was passed under the agitation 
of Hari Singh Gour. It applies only to Hindus, in¬ 
cluding Jains, Sikhs and Brahmos. Marriage has thus 
been rendered free. That is, intercaste marriage is 
no longer “socially” or rather “emotionally” unpleas¬ 
ant. One does not have to declare oneself casteless 
or religionless. Legally, of course, it has been valid 
since 1872. Be it observed, however, that the Act 
of 1925 regulates the property affairs not according 
to the Hindu law but according to the Indian Succes¬ 
sion Act. 

From the angle of social reform it is important, 
finally, to observe that the “Sarda” Act was passed 
in 1929. It fixed the minimum marriage age for girls 
at 14 and for boys at 18. This constitutes a very big 
dose of reform administered to the Hindu social system, 
nay, the social organization of the Mussalmans also. 

The role of the statj in societal remaking during 
:he century (1829 to 1929) cannot be considered to 
ae trivial. Most of the major questions have been 
ittacked. The Samdjes established by the reformist 
groups, especially the Indian Social Conference, played 
heir part as exponents of new and progressive views. 
3 ut in the last analysis the dictum of Hindu political 
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philosophy has been verified to the letter in so far as 
we see that it is the state that establishes the dharma 
(law, justice and duty) and that it is the rdjd that 
makes the time or epoch (see the section on the doc¬ 
trines of Danda and Dharma, pp. 250-272). 

The question of the untouchables remains yet 
to be solved. To this as to the questions of caste, 
marriage and woman the “ideas of 1905” were indiffer¬ 
ent. The social reform propaganda of those days 
was held in solution among the people but concen¬ 
trated chiefly in the Indian Social Conference or bodies 
and individuals such as derived inspiration from it. 
The political ideology of 1905 was in the main innocent 
of these questions. It was not until Gandhi made 
his dibut in politics in 1919-20 that social questions, 
especially the problem of the untouchables, began to 
attract the direct attention of the politically minded 
people. The revolt of the untouchables in Travancore 
at Vaikom in 1924 took serious proportions as they 
were determined to pass through the “forbidden roads” 
at any cost. In 1925 the Government of Madras dec¬ 
lared open all roads, streets, public offices, wells, tanks 
and places of public resort. 

But it is questionable if even today (1936) the 
problem of the untouchables or “depressed” classes 
has succeeded in arousing the activity of the Hindus, 
whether politically-minded or otherwise. Gandhi’s 
memorable determination to “fast unto death” in 1932 
was indeed associated with the untouchability question. 
But enthusiastic idealism in favour of the depressed 
is hardly yet in evidence on a large scale in the villages, 
nay, towns of India. The Harijan (God’s men) move¬ 
ment initiated by Gandhi (1934) in order to enfranchise 
the Pariahs and other socismy submerged classes is yet 
in its non-age. 
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The experiences of the caste-people under the 
new Government of India Act (1935) which has poli¬ 
tically enfranchised the “scheduled castes” are likely 
to solve the untouchability question to a mentionable 
extent. From the standpoint of the evolution of 
individuality, manhood, economic efficiency, social worth 
and political power of the teeming millions the pre¬ 
ferential treatment accorded to the depressed or sche¬ 
duled castes according to the clauses of this new Act^ 
is likely to be as beneficial to the entire Hindu society 
as the preferential treatment accorded to the Mussal- 
mans by the Act of 1919 has been to India as a whole. 
Such preferential awards may be found to be unnecessary 
in no distant future. 

Some substantial social legislation or reform has 
been carried through in the State of Travancore. K 
Ramakrishna Pillai’s journalism has been a source 
of education in public life to his readers. In Mala- 
yalam, Varghese Mapella has written in favour of marri¬ 
age reform. The removal of untouchability was ad¬ 
vocated by Dewan Kesava Pillai. He succeeded also 
in affording scope to the depressed classes. Public 
roads were opened to untouchables by Dewan K. Raja- 
gopalachariar. The disabilities of the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians were removed by Dewan V. P. Madhava Rao. 
Married boys were removed from schools by K. V. 
Sesha Iyer. 

In Madras the propaganda against early marriage 
as well as caste disabilities found a strong champion 

^ 'Report fif the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
Vol I. Parti. (London, 1934) Paras 118-120; G. S. Ghuryc: 
Race and Caste in India (London, 1932). Seethe present author’s 
“Hindu Dharmer Digvijaya O Ramakr^m Samrajya” (The World- 
Conquest of Hinduism and the Ramakr$na Empire) in UdboSana 
(Calcutta, July and August 1936). 
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in T. Sadasiva Iyer. A. K. Kumaraswamy is known 
for his work against the dowry system. Viresalingam 
of Rajamundry likewise has fought against early marriage. 
The free education of the boys and girls as well as train¬ 
ing in the handicrafts have been championed by him 
in an effective manner. 

Constituted as the Hindu societies in Northern 
India and the Moslem communities happen to be, 
“feminism” in its very first stages means that the “higher 
classes” (or castes) should permit their adult women 
to appear in public. As for the alleged lower classes 
or castes, in other words, ninety-nine per cent of the 
population feminism in this sense has always been 
a fact of social polity. Nearly 30 per cent of the women 
of India are reported as “gainfully employed” and 
this percentage is higher than that of Italy, England, 
Wales, U.S.A., Japan and so forth. With the excep¬ 
tion of Bulgaria, Poland, France, Norway, Germany, 
Switzerland and a few other countries India’s percen¬ 
tage of female “actives” is the highest in the world 
(p. 555). We understand that women in India are not 
lazy and that the purdah (the veil or the screen) is 
not important enough to be counted as a force in 
socio-economic statistics. 

The purdah was a social problem of Nothern India 
in the nineteenth century and continues still to 
be a problem in certain parts of the country. Histori¬ 
cally, perhaps it is possible to trace the beginnings of 
feminism as thus defined in its elementary sense, i.e., 
emancipation from the mores of the purdah, to the 
middle of the last century. But the instances of such 
emancipation were few and far between and the enthu¬ 
siasm in its favour did hardly manifest itself in any¬ 
thing but a few isolated cases of journalism. It is ques¬ 
tionable if the professed social reform movements such 
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as those associated with the Brahmo Samaj, in so far 
as their membership did not go beyond a few thousand 
in the nineteenth century, and was by all means con¬ 
fined to the Hites^ could factually exhibit instances 
of substantial success except in select “family circles”, 
so to say. The establishment of the Bethune College 
(Calcutta) for girls was the only positive embodiment 
of progress in this regard. 

Excluding a few individuals we may say that the per¬ 
sons associated with the “ideas of 1905” were almost 
entirely masculine. It is the post-War politics (1919-22) 
that brought Indian women into public life and even pri¬ 
sons. The emancipation from the purdah became then 
a social reality for the first time. Today it is possible 
to speak of women’s societies and clubs of all denomina¬ 
tions not only in big cities but in the district headquar¬ 
ters as well. And these organizations address them¬ 
selves as much to the questions relating to maternity, 
“better babies”, women’s and cliildren’s health, music, 
literature, handicrafts, as to “non-co-operation”, suffrage, 
property laws, equaUty with men, and what not. 
It is possible to assert that hardly any institution, 
organization, or movement in India today is exclusively 
masculine. Then the special Provincial Women's Con¬ 
ferences as well as All-Indian Women's Conference have 
become the order of the day. The tenth session of the 
All-India Women’s Conference was held at Trivandrum 
(Travancore) in December 1935. Naturally the number 
of girls at schools and colleges has enormously increased 
during the last decade. Journals conducted by women 
for women’s interest as well as for general ciilture are 
important limbs of contemporary literature and social 
thought. The establishment of the Indian Women's 
University by D. K. Karve at Poona in 1916 is specially 
to be noted. The position of women in the constitution 

34 
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has been assured by the Government of India Act 
(1935).! Feminism has then gone beyond the elementary 
stage and reached the world standard, if not in institu¬ 
tions, at any rate, in ideology (pp. 552-558). 

All these developments of the feminist movement 
in India must have to be seen in the background of 
Eur-America, where, also, it has to be admitted, the 
recognition of women's rights is not older than just 
a few decades. 

The world-process in group “metabolism” is 
visible under our very eyes in Bengal. In the social 
economy of Bengal there are some thirty tribes known 
as “aboriginals” constituting a diversified group of a 
million and a quarter, and representing some 3 per cent 
of the total population.^ The “big three” of these 
“primitives”, namely, the Santhals, the Oraons, and the 
Mundas, are statistically responsible for nearly two- 
thirds of this number.® But while the “big three” 
higher “castes”, the Kayasthas, Brahmans and Vaisyas, 
numbering something over three millions, have during 
the last forty years grown 37 per cent, the “aborigi¬ 
nals” have grown 219 per cent. The rate of growth 
is phenomenal, pointing, as it does, to extraordinary 
“diflFerential fertility”. 

This numerical growth, important in itself as it is, 
acquires a fresh significance when one observes that 

^ Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
Vol. I. Parti, (London, 1934), paras 122, 128, 132, 133, 136, 
196; E. A. Hecker: A Short History of Woman's Ri^ts with reference 
to England and the United States (New York, 1911). 

* The present author’s Ees Races, les Classes et les Forces 
Transformatrices au point de me du MetaboUsme Social (International 
Congress of Sociology, Brussels, August 1935). 

® Census of India 1931. Vol. V. Bengal and Sikkim. Part 
I- (1933) PP-441. 444 . 448, 454 . 480-484. 
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the “aboriginals” are today more “Hindu” than “tri¬ 
bal” or animistic in religion. Nearly sixty-six per cent 
of the “big three” primitives is Hindu. As a quali¬ 
tative transformation the Hinduization of the “abori¬ 
ginals” is further interesting in another regard. The 
Hinduized aboriginals form a part, nearly 12 per cent, 
of what are generally called the “depressed classes” 
of the Hindu society.^ We understand, then, that 
the “aboriginals” of yesterday constitute the “depressed” 
classes of today. In other words, the social metabol¬ 
ism, which acts as a force in Hinduization hides the 
facts of, or prepares the way to race-fusion and race- 
• assimilation. 

Nor does the “qualitative” aspect of social meta¬ 
bolism stop here. Among the “big three higher castes”, 
the Kayasthas were during the last four decades just 
below the Brahmans in number. But they were rising 
until today they have outnumbered the latter. In forty 
years while the Brahman has grown 24 per cent, the 
Kayastha has grown 5 8 per cent.^ What is this growth 
of Kayasthas due to? Not all to “relative” fecundity 
or “natural increment”, i.e., surplus of births over 
deaths as embodied in “differential fertility”. A great 
deal is to be accounted for by invasions from other 
castes whose upward trends have been manifest for 
some long time. The non-Kayastha, perhaps one 
of the “depressed” of yesterday, has grown into the 
high caste of today. And in this, again, we have to 
register not only a vertical social or class mobility but 
a racial transformation as well. From the “aboriginal” 
to the “high caste” Hindu the gap may be great, 
but the bridges are sure, although slow, and quite 

^ Census etc. pp. 480, 482, 485, 497, 498, 502. 

^Ibid. pp. 454, 492. 
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solid. Social “stratification” is not as rigid as Ammon 
believes.^ 

Altogether, the Bengali people is expanding al¬ 
though it is undergoing a profound social metabol¬ 
ism, i.e., a radical change in “class” character and “ra¬ 
cial” make-up. The transformations that have been 
going on in Eur-America today on account of the pres¬ 
sure of the Slavs upon the other races should appear 
to belong almost to the same category as those in In¬ 
dia. As for the “quality” of “hybrids” or their capa¬ 
city for carrying forward the torch of civilization euge¬ 
nics is still discreetly inconclusive unless the exponent 
happens to have a conservative reform scheme on the 
anvil. But history announces that, notwithstanding 
the doctrine of Lapouge,^ races may come and races 
may go but that civilization goes on for ever. 

Hindui^ing the non-Hindus 

The Ramakrsna Mission is not directly inter¬ 
ested in social reform although its thoughts and acti¬ 
vities have by all means served to liberalize the Hindu 
mind in regard to social and caste observances, the 
gods and goddesses, the forms of worship etc. The 
ideology of social reform generated by the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Ramakrsna Mission and general culture 
as well as world-forces has been utilized by a special 
movement which has grown around the Hindu Mission 
in recent years. The Hindu Mission can be singled 

^ Die Gesellschaftsordnung und thre natuerliche Grundlagen 
(1895). 

^Des Silections Sociaks^ pp. 65-70, 442-444. See the criti¬ 
cism of certain aspects of Lapouge’s doctrine in A. Niceforo: 
L^es Classes Vauvres (Paris, 1905), F. Hankins: The Kacial Basis 
of Civilisation (New York, 1924), Sorokin: Contemporary Sociolo- 
ffcal Theories (New York, 1928) p. 308. 
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out as an organization that has been marked with strik¬ 
ing success in this field. 

Social reform among the Hindus is the principal ob¬ 
jective of the Hindu Mission and this reform activity is 
to be seen in two prominent directions. One con¬ 
sists in Hinduizing the non-Hindus, the un-Hindus, 
the Vrdtjas, so to say, the aboriginals, the tribals, the 
Christians, the Mussalmans, as well as the Hindus con¬ 
verted to Christianity or Islam. This is Suddhi (puri¬ 
fication, conversion or assimilation) as understood 
by the Hindu Mission. The other direction of the 
Hindu Mission’s social reform work lies in the field 
of service now well-known throughout India, as people 
have been talking it over and trying to carry it out 
for some long time, namely, the removal of untouch- 
ability. This has constituted, be it observed en passant^ 
the core of the Hanjan (God’s men) movement started 
by Gandhi in 1934. 

The Hindu Mission was established by Swami 
Satyananda at Calcutta in 1923 but in the course of 
three years succeeded in Hinduizing some 60,000 San- 
thals, Oraons, Khasis and other tribals. According 
to the Census of 1951 we notice a decrease in the num¬ 
ber of tribals in Bengal and Assam and a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the number of Hindus. “The figures 
for tribal religions show a pronounced decline since 
1921, although a comparison with the total figures 
of selected groups of primitive peoples shows a marked 
increase during the last decade. And it is therefore 
clear that there has been a considerable access to the 
Hindu community of persons who by birth belong to 
the primitive tribes” (Census 0/ India 1931, Vol. V. 
Bengal and Sikkim, Part I., p. 395). The conversion 
of large numbers of aboriginals or tribals to Hindu¬ 
ism on account of the proselytizing activities of the 
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Hindu Mission is testified to also in the Census volumes 
on Bihar and Assam for 1931. The Census reporters 
are not in a position to give the exact figure. The 
Hindu Mission claims on the whole about 1,000,000 
converts in Bengal and Assam and about 300,000 in 
Bihar. 

We have observed in our previous discussions 
that even the earliest specimens of Hindu life, society, 
culture and religion were signalized by the Aitareja 
Brahmana (VII, 15) cult of charaiveti (march on). Hindu¬ 
ism has all through the ages been a very proselytizing, 
all-conquering and aggressive religion, a religion of 
world-conquest. It has moved from village to village 
conquering province after province, and country after 
country. In its career of restless wanderings it has 
established its dominion over myriads of tribes, races 
and nations. It is but a continuation of the same millen¬ 
nium-long world-conquest that during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries we see in the establishment 
of a new Hindu empire, as it were, on account of the 
philosophico-cultural and religious activities of the 
Ramakrsna-Vivekananda group (1893-1936) in the 
two Hemispheres. When, therefore, since 1925 we 
have been finding that non-Hindus are being Hinduized 
in large numbers through the propaganda of the Hindu 
Mission we are encountering but new specimens of 
aggressivism such as ever constituted the life-blood 
of Hindu faith and culture. The cultural and spiri¬ 
tual transformation of tribes, races, communities and 
nations that is being consummated on account of the 
“social metabolism” engineered by the Ramakr§na 
Mission and the Hindu Mission is to be regarded as 
one of the most virile world-forces set in operation 
by Creative India in modem times. Today as during 
the previous six thousand years Hindu energism or 
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Buddhist appamada (strenuousness) has been function¬ 
ing as a vital agency in the remalang of human civili¬ 
zation and the promotion of world-progress. 

Along with this Hinduization commonly known 
as hddhi (purification, conversion or reconversion), 
i.e., assimilation of tribals to the Hindu social organ¬ 
ism the Hindu Mission concentrated its attack on the 
social evil of “untouchability” as prevalent among 
the Hindus themselves. As long as untouchability 
obtains in Hindu society it is self-evident that the 
assimilation of outsiders, externals, the Vrdtyas etc. 
is bound to be ineffective or superficial. Untouch¬ 
ables remain to all intents and purposes unassimilables. 
The removal of untouchability was therefore considered 
by the Hindu Mission to be as important a plank as 
assimilation, reconversion or Hinduization itself. 

In the group-psychology of the tribals and abori¬ 
ginals as of the Hindus suddhi or Hinduization alone 
does not imply automatically social mobility of the 
vertical type. Without vertical mobility, however, the 
converted orHinduized tribals would but swell the ranks 
of the depressed classes or Harijans of the Hindu society. 
For all practical purposes, indeed, they have served 
but to constitute another group of untouchables or 
depressed castes. 

The removal of untouchability need not therefore 
be treated as logically linked up with suddhi or Hindu¬ 
ization as such. It is an independent item of social 
reform necessary for the Hindus and it is worth while 
to observe that the Hindu Mission directs its propaganda 
towards this objective in an organized manner. A 
number of high class priests was engaged to minister 
to the religious ceremonies of the untouchables com¬ 
prising as they did the converted tribals. Another 
instrument in this direction was the organization of 
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worship and religious service in such a manner that 
“all classes and castes” might take part in it. These 
sdrvajanin (all-class or all-caste) Pujdhs (adorations), 
especially in connection with the most popular god¬ 
dess, Durga, have succeeded in removing untouchability 
to a considerable extent and breaking the social 
barriers. 

The Hindu Mission has nearly four dozen branches 
in different parts of Bengal, Bihar and Assam. And it is 
reported that its workers and preachers are “active 
from the border of China in the East to the Arabian 
Sea in the West, in the hills and plains, among peoples 
speaking different languages and professing different 
faiths.” 

During eight months of 1934-35 Satyananda and 
his group carried through a propaganda tour of Bihar, 
Orissa, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Delhi, the 
Central Provinces and Central India. They did 52 
centres holding 208 meetings addressing the audiences 
in English, Bengali and Hindi. Among the lecture- 
themes we find such topics as the expansion of Hindu 
culture in Greater India, social malady and its cure, 
Hindu civilization in Java, Bali, Indo-China and other 
Eastern countries.^ 

It is interesting to observe that the conclusions 
of researches in ancient and medieval Indian his¬ 
tory are being utilized by the missionaries of the new 
Hindu religion of the twentieth century. Archaeology 
has thus grown into an applied science. Applied 
archaeology is being appreciated as a powerful ally by 
exponents of applied sociology, interested as they are in 
the remaking of personality and in societal reconstruc- 

^ The First Decennial Keport of the Hindu Mission 1925-1935 
(Calcutta), pp. 9, 12, 15, 24, 27, 28. 
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tion as well as in the transformation of classes and 
castes, races and nations. 

Dhammapdlc^s Nen> Buddhism and Young Asia 

Numerically speaking. Buddhism is not a promi¬ 
nent faith in India today. But its hold on the cultured 
classes has begun to grow. This growth of Buddhism 
as a cultural and spiritual factor is a phenomenon of 
creative India during the Swadeshi period; and it is 
to be traced in the main to the activities of Devamitta 
Dhammapala (1864-1933). Dhammap^a was born 
in Ceylon, travelled in the two Hemispheres and worked 
in India. He was a world-man and it so happens that 
his life has a message which is not meant exclusively 
for the Ceylonese or the Indian but for every man and 
woman of flesh and blood. One of the most appro¬ 
priate descriptions about Dhammapala’s thoughts and 
activities is to be found in the almost untranslatable 
although very elaborately explained Pah word, samma- 
ditthi (right, correct, comprehensive or complete view, 
observation, seeing or understanding), which consti¬ 
tutes the very foundation of Sakya the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings (Majjhima Nikdya). 

Dhammapala gave concrete evidence of his right 
observation or proper understanding of the realities 
of the world when he discovered the truths, first, that 
Ceylon is today a part of Greater India, and secondly, 
that India, Ceylon and Burma are integrally associated 
with the rest of Buddhist Asia. The old Sakyan cult 
of right observation was thus applied by Dhammap^a 
to modern conditions and practical problems of the day. 
Thereby he has succeeded in revivifying Buddhism and 
becoming virtually an architect of new Buddhism. 
This new Buddhism is not the Buddhism that is to 
be discovered in old Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, 
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Burmese and other texts or archaeological monuments 
but the Buddhism as an instrument of daily life and the 
actual realities. 

Another evidence of samadditthi or right obser¬ 
vation was furnished by Dhammap^a while travelling 
in Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China (1915). In that 
milieu it became a part of his social philosophy to preach, 
as it was my experience to observe on the spot, that India, 
Ceylon and Burma needed the spirit of Japan or Japanese 
Buddhism. For a Ceylonese Hinayana Buddhist, as 
he was, to invite Japanese Mahayana Buddhism into 
regions in which Buddhism is either alleged to be extinct 
or prevalent mainly in the Hinayana form is a tremen¬ 
dous psychological or spiritual revolution. Incidentally 
it is worth while to emphasize that the Mahayanic Bud¬ 
dhism of Japan as of China, equipped as it is with its 
gods, goddesses, saints, votive offerings etc. is to all 
intents and purposes identical with the Pauranic-Tantric 
neo-Hinduism, say, of Hindu Bengal as of other regions 
of Hindu India, as analyzed in my Chinese Religion through 
Hindu Eyes (Shanghai 1916). Dhammapala perhaps was 
not interested in this aspect of the identity between Jap¬ 
anese Buddhism and modern Hinduism. But his sam- 
mddditthi was profound enough to counsel him to believe 
that if Buddhism was living anywhere in the world, 
it was in Japan. He wanted for India, Burma and 
Ceylon a living Buddhism, the cult that obtained in 
ancient and medieval times in the land of its origin, 
namely, the system of devotion to life in the now and 
the here, the pursuit of appamada (energism) as well 
as indifference to andgatam (the future) and atitam (the 
past), combined with genuine appreciation of the “life 
beyond” {Dhammapdda and Bhaddekaratta-Suttd). 
Dhammapala’s discovery of these features of ancient 
Indian Buddhism in the Japan of his days has enabled 
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him to function as a maker and exponent of Young Asia. 

Today a part of this Young Asia movement is 
seen to be realized in the Mahabodhi Society of Calcutta, • 
which, established as it was by the Ceylonese go-aheads 
under the inspiration of Dhammapala himself, has been 
serving to bring under one roof the Chinese, the Jap¬ 
anese, the Burmese, the Tibetans, the Ceylonese, the 
Bengalis and other Indians several times a year. 
Then the foundations have been laid (1935) at Sarnath, 
Benares, of the International Buddhist University, 
which, again, is growing into a centre of co-operative 
cultural creations of the Buddhists of all Asia, nay, of 
Eur-American as well. 

While analyzing Dhammapala’s contributions to the 
intellectual life and social philosophy of Ceylon, India, 
as well as the rest of Asia and the world we cannot 
remain indifferent to the fact that he was first and fore¬ 
most a hero of action. In this regard,—like his great 
Bengali contemporary, Vivekananda,—he may be com¬ 
pared to the Japanese energist of the sixteenth century, 
Nichiren. Indeed both Dhammapala and Viveka¬ 
nanda have continued for our own times the age-long 
tradition of cbaraiveti (march on) and ndndsrdntdja iri- 
rasti (prosperity is not for the preson who is not tired 
by travels), of which the Aitareya Brdhmana (VII, 15), 
the oldest Vedic book, speaks so eloquently as the 
ideal of the Hindus. 

Young Asia is today self-conscious enough, thanks 
to the activities ofjnen like Vivekananda and Dhamma¬ 
pala at home and abroad, to lead Eur-America to acquire 
some of the sammddditthi and to feel that, after all, a new 
age has made its appearance. It is an age in which 
domination of one race by another is to be a thing of 
the past but in which the diverse races, cults, faiths 
and cultures are to meet on a platform of equality, 
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freedom, and mutual respect. Dhammapala has then 
like Vivekananda to be appraised as one of the apos¬ 
tles of international peace and world-wide brother¬ 
hood. 


Benefactions and Charities 

In India the Carnegie spirit as embodied in edu¬ 
cational and humanitarian benefactions may be vir¬ 
tually as old as Indian culture itself. The first hos¬ 
pitals of the world, established in the main by private 
charities go back to the Gupta, nay, the Maurya times. 
In the first century the Gujarati General, Usavadata,^ 
made endowments for gardens, tanks, ferry boats, bath¬ 
ing places, rest-houses, seats of learning etc. in dimen¬ 
sions such as might appeal to the imagination even of 
the Andrew Carnegie of modern times. Charities, 
both individual and organked, have constituted the 
topic of a most important section (that on Danas or 
gifts) in the socio-legal literature of India known as 
the Smriti-sastras. A classic in this line is the Ddna- 
khanda of the Chaturvarga-Chintamani by the South 
Indian sociologist Hemadri {c 1300). 

Educational benefactions constitute an impor¬ 
tant item in the social ethics and collective conscience 
of the modern Indian people. As long as India’s national 
dividend is modest it is not possible for our donors 
to deal in gifts of hundreds of millions. But the million 
mark in Rupees has been exceeded by dozens of Indian 
idealists in recent years. The charities of the Parsis 
are proverbial in the Bombay Presidency. Not less 
so are the Gujarati benefactions. Vithaldas Thacker- 
say’s gifts in support of the Indian Women’s University 
at Poona and Govardhandas’s in connection with the 

^ The present author’s "Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus (fjapTxg, 1922), pp. 34-36, 51, 62, 120. 
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new Medical College at Bombay have gone beyond 
the million Rupee level. The Gujarati Premchand 
Roychand’s Studentship at the University of Calcutta 
is a household word in Bengal. The Madrasi educa¬ 
tional benefactor, Pachaiyappa, is likewise one of the 
quite a few donors whom South India can never for¬ 
get. In the United Provinces the Prem Mahd- 
vidjalaja of Brindaban is a technical institution which 
owes its origin to the single-handed gifts of Mahendra 
Pratap. Not below the million mark, again, is Shiva 
Prasad Gupta’s grant for the Kashi- Vidjdpitha at Benares. 
It is Mohsin’s educational gifts of the early nineteenth 
century that have enabled untold Mussalmans in Bengal 
to rise in life both culturally and socially. The Hindu 
University of Benares and the Muslim University of 
Aligarh point likewise to large scale charities towards 
educational expansion in the U.P. The socio-religious 
institutions of the traditional type such as are main¬ 
tained by Hindu or Moslem endowments throughout 
India are also to be listed in this connection. 

The benefactions of Ganga Ram, the Punjabi 
philanthropist, like those of other “Indian Carnegies”, 
deserve to be narrated in detail. The sum of five 
million Rupees was donated by him to the Sir Ganga 
Ram Trust Society with the object of attending to the 
welfare of the widows. He started Hindu Widows* 
Homes for such widows as would not care to remarry. 
A central industrial workshop was also started by him 
in Lahore for widows. A free hospital as well as a 
college of commerce likewise owe their origins to his 
philanthropy. Stipends were instituted by him in 
order to enable young men to take to industrial or other 
business studies. One hundred non-refundable stipends 
were announced by his Hindu Students’ Career Society 
for 1936. Last but not least, Ganga Ram has, like Came- 
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f ie, considered it worth while to endow a free public 
brary.^ 

Coming to Bengal® we may recall that the gifts 
from Subodh Mallik, Brajendra Kishore Roy-Chow- 
dhury, Maharaja Surya Kanta Acharya-Chowdhury, 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy and others on 
which the National Council of Education made its 
start (1905-07) were worth not less than a million. The 
University of Calcutta, likewise, which is rich in the 
supply of prizes, medals, scholarships, fellowships and 
lectureships donated by educationally minded philan¬ 
thropists, owes the beginnings of its post-Graduate 
Department in the diverse sciences, theoretical and 
applied, entirely to private benefactions. In this connec¬ 
tion have to be named not only ProsonnoCoomar Tagore, 
who instituted the Tagore Law Lectureship but also 
two men who gave away the entire earnings of their 
lifetime, Tarak Nath Palit and Rash Behari Ghosh. 
It is to Palit that the University is indebted for a million 
and a half and to Ghosh for two millions and a half. 
The total charities of Ghosh, which comprise also the 
National Council of Education and other institutions 
among the beneficiaries, amount to something over 
four millions. 

It is indeed impossible to think of schools, colleges, 
and libraries in the different regions of India,—district 
headquarters, sub-divisions or villages,—without ref¬ 
erence to the help derived from the zamindars, landhold¬ 
ers and others in a relatively prosperous position. As 
for the promotion of literature in the Indian languages, 
researches in antiquities, folklore, manuscripts, archaso- 

* M. C. Mohan: “Sir Ganga Ram” (The 'People^ Lahore, ii July 
1936). 

® The present author’s Padtir Pathe Bengali (Bengalis in Pro¬ 
gress), Calcutta (1934), pp. 496-312. 
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logy etc., no small part is to be ascribed to the financial 
patronage of the landed aristocracy. For instance, 
in Bengal, modern Bengali literature has had patrons 
like Radhakanta Dev and Manindra Chandra Nandy. 
Every institution can cite its own benefactors in this 
regard, e.g., the Ban^ya Sdhitya Parisat (Bengali Aca¬ 
demy of Literature) of Calcutta, the Varendra Re¬ 
search Society of Rajshahi, the District Council of 
National Education {Maldaha Jdtlya Siksd Samiti) in 
Malda, the Sdhitya Parisat of Rangpur, and so forth. 

It is not the place to go into a lengthy catalogue. 
But we must mention the Institute of Science at Ban¬ 
galore which was rendered possible because of the 
pioneering enthusiasm of Tata in regard to scientific 
and industrial research. It is likewise necessary to 
call attention to the fact that over a thousand Bengali 
scholars whose technical and commercial education 
in Eur-America and Japan has been facilitated by Jogen 
Ghosh’s Association for the Scientific and Industrial 
Education of Indians are the products of benefactions 
from the 2amindars and others. In the course of nearly 
one generation this Association has been instrumental 
in collecting and disbursing over a million. Reference 
may be made also to the collections from the people 
worth nearly half a million Rupees per annum, made 
by the Ramakrsna Mission for educational and philan¬ 
thropic work through its nearly hundred centres in 
different parts of India. 

Altogether, the Garnegie spirit will be found to be 
well represented throughout the length and breadth 
of India in so far as educational, literary, scientific and 
research patronage by the wealthier classes is concerned. 
India undoubtedly has her Carnegies, big, medium, 
and small. While doing homage to the great American 
philanthropist it behoves his Indian admirers to get 
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oriented to the great reality that the East is qualitatively, 
if not quantitatively, at one with the West in this matter 
of gifts in the interest of cultural expansion and pro¬ 
gress. It is this identity in ideals and character that 
should, pragmatically speaking, facilitate intellectual 
and social co-operation between the peoples of Eur- 
America and India with a view to the remaking of 
the world. 


hdian Workingmen 

At the most liberal computation the total “indus¬ 
trial” workers of India in 1951 were not more than 
5,000,000 constituting nearly 1.4 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation (353,000,000). The percentages would be nearly 
2.5-3.0 in Japan, 10.7 in the United Kingdom and 
15.5 in Germany.^ The relative strength or weakness 
of Indian labour is manifest in these proportions. 

In 1927 not more than 407,000 working men 
were unionized. This included some 100,000 members 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress. We get, there¬ 
fore, 13 per 10,000 of the total population as 
against, say, 38 in Japan, 594 in Russia, 1051 in the 
U. K. and 1295 in Germany. Indian workingmen, 
then, whether individually or unionally, cannot be re¬ 
garded as constituting a “great power” in Indian societal 
economy or polity. 

The labour movement strictly so-called is a post¬ 
war phenomenon in India. It can be traced back to 
the eighties of the last century among the cotton workers 

^ The present author’s Social Insurance 'Legislation and Statistics: 
A Studf in the Labour Economics and Business Organization of Neo-Capi- 
/«/«» (Calcutta, 1936), pp. 16, 18, 48, 36. See the Bombay Labour 
Gazette for February 1936, pp. 421-462 (Trade Unions in Bombay, 
Labour in Indian Mines). 
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of Bombay. But the first All-India Trade Union Con¬ 
gress was not held before 1920 (Bombay). 

The First Trade Union Act was passed in India 
in 1926. For the purposes of socio-economic equation 
as established in this treatise it is worth while to observe 
that the first corresponding Act was passed in Italy 
in 1890, in France in 1884, in England during 1871-76 
and in Germany in 1869. We must not, however, 
overlook the consideration that in Europe much pre¬ 
paratory and transitional work in trade union legisla¬ 
tion had been gone through during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. These circumstances enable us 
to visualize the “social distance” between India and 
the more advanced sections of Europe as registered 
in the chronology of labour legislation.^ 

In India the first Factory Act was passed in 1881. 
For England the corresponding date is 1801. The 
latest Indian Act is that of 1954, which, thanks among 
other things to constant association with the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference (Geneva) since 1919, has 
been equipped with large doses of liberalizing features. 

The present status of Indian labour may be seen 
from an examination of some of the clauses of the In¬ 
dian Factories Act of 1934 especially in regard to women 
workers and child labour.^ 

The number of women employed in factories, 
however, is not high. But the importance of factory 
population, both male and female, lies in the fact that 

^ Freedom of Association (Geneva), Vol. II, (1927) pp. 10-13, 
92-96, Vol. Ill, (1928) pp. 2, ii; Foignet: legislation Indus- 
trielle (Paris, 1925), p. 30. 

^ Discussion on P. K. Mukherjee’s papers at the Bangiya Dhana- 
V'ijnan Parishat (Bengali Institute of Economics, Calcutta), reported 
in Forwardy 8 February 1935, and Advance, 16 July 1936. See 
Arthik Unnati (Economic Progress), February-March 1935* 
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it is partly through this section that India is becoming 
industrialized and rising in the scale of modem techno¬ 
cracy and culture. 

Legislation regarding female labour commenced 
in the year 1891 and subsequently it was improved 
by the Acts of 1911 and 1922 and then by the amended 
Acts of 1926, 1928 and 1934. The Mines Acts of 1923 
and 1928 have attempted to improve the condition 
considerably. Generally the Factories Acts have tried 
to minimi se the period of labour and to assure hours 
of rest as well as to control the abuse of labour by 
prohibiting night work. The Act of 1928 has tried 
to eliminate female labour from mines altogether. The 
principle is being enforced gradually. It is to be adopted 
completely by the year 1939. 

Regarding the fixing of age, it may be emphasised 
that the minimum age for the employment of female 
labour ought to be statutory. This should not be 
left to be governed by the general provision of the 
children and young persons clause. The minimum 
age for female labour should perhaps be fixed at the 
seventeenth year. 

The condition of female labour is not very secure 
anywhere in the world, especially in India. Legisla¬ 
tion as to the minimum wage is an imperative necessity. 
In determining the minimum wage, the living wage 
is to be calculated after considering various circum¬ 
stances like the standard of living, skill of labour etc. 
From the viewpoints of morality and health women 
should be protected from dangerous work. We may 
instance the prohibition of female labour in some more 
poison manufacturing works than those which are 
already forbidden. The prohibition of female labour 
under certain age in outdoor enterprises is absolutely 
necessary. We have to observe, in any case, that a 
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social problem is created automatically because the 
men workers come, as a rule, from outside the province 
for their employment and without their wives. It is 
important to observe that heavy work, load-lifting and 
the like, as done by the Chinese and Japanese women, 
are not allowed in the U.S.A. 

The Act of 1934 is not only a consolidating one 
but provides also some additional measures for the 
protection of labour. Chapter III which relates to 
health and safety is especially valuable. I'he powers 
conferred on the Lfjcal Government, especially those 
in connexion with “hazardous occupations”, have bear¬ 
ings on women and may prove to be beneficial. But 
the immediate need of the country is the enactment 
of Maternity Benefit Acts on the Bombay plan through¬ 
out India. Besides, a larger dose of protection both 
for men and women is required such as may be ren¬ 
dered available only when Health Insurance legislation 
is enacted. 

According to the Act of 1954 the Government 
is authorized to require the factories to reserve a room 
for the use of women employees’ children under six 
years of age. This is good so far as it goes. But the 
standard of child welfare has risen very high in the 
world. 

In modern morality and legislation the care of the 
child belongs not so much to the parents and the family 
as to the community and the country. The Hindu poet 
Kalidasa’s (fifth cenfury A. C.) conception of “the king 
being the real father, the parents being simply the causes 
of birth” (sa pita pitarastasdm kevalam janmahetavah) 
has thus become an institution of positive law. 

Modern legislation is as old as the industrial revolu¬ 
tion, factory system and capitalism {c 1785-1800). It is in 
and through diverse Acts bearing on education, health, 
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punishment, and factories that this modernism involv¬ 
ing as it does state control of or communism in children 
has been brought about. The British Children’s Act 
of 1908 has been followed by several such Acts in India, 
for example, the Bengal Children’s Act of 1922. The 
Indian Factories Act of 1934 also has certain measures, 
as already hinted at, quite favourable to children. 

The number of factories has increased from 5,000 
in 1922 to over 8,000 but the employment of children 
has gone down from 68,000 to 22,000. This is a 
desirable consummation. 

According to the latest Factory Act in India the 
child is a boy or girl under 15. But children can be 
employed at the commencement of the 13 th year. 
Night work has been forbidden as well as double em¬ 
ployment. The British legislation is more restrictive 
as it forbids employment under 14. But in regard 
to delivery of newspapers, milk, parcels etc. employ¬ 
ment is permitted in the U.K. to boys and girls between 
12 and 14. In Egypt, on the other hand, employment 
is permitted to boys and girls even between 9 and 12. 

In spite of improvements effected in children’s lot 
by legislation double employment still persists in certain 
areas. Besides, the pledging of children by parents 
continues to some extent to be a reality of economic 
India. Stricter legislation as well as more effective 
enforcement of the Acts would be required to remove 
this kind of cHild-slavery, mild or otherwise, where- 
ever it exists (pp. 557-558). 

Unless elementary education is rendered compul¬ 
sory it would not be possible to control child labour 
successfully. But in the meantime some of the tea 
plantations in Assam have made provisions for the care 
of children and of workingmen in general. 
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Attention has to be invited to the problems of 
leisure and recreation such as would be necessitated by 
the removal of children from mills, mines and workshops 
as well as by the adoption of shorter hours in industrial 
establishments. In this connection we have to note 
the activities of the International Congress for Leisure 
and Recreation {Weltkongress juer Vreiz^eit und Erholun^ 
which held its second session in July 1936 at Hamburg 
(First session, Los Angeles, U.S.A., 1932). The problem 
has not arrested India’s serious notice up till now. 

It is necessary to repeat that per head of population 
and per square mile of territory Indian labour is not 
yet a considerable power in economic or social rela¬ 
tions. In politics also it cannot function as yet in a 
remarkable manner. But some of the modernisms in 
“ideology” have already established themselves among 
the labour intelligentsia. A section of Indian labour 
leaders has affiliations with the Second International 
(“moderate”, socialistic) of Amsterdam. The “com¬ 
munistic” or radical (“extremist”) Third International 
(Moscow), the Comintern, seems likewise to have in¬ 
fluence with a wing of the Indian workers and their 
champions. These circumstances have contributed 
to the diversification and enrichment of politics with 
fresh categories not only in connection with the Indian 
National Congress and other “private” political bodies 
but even with the Government politics as embodied 
in the Legislative Assemblies and Councils as well as 
municipal, district board, union board and corpora¬ 
tion politics. 

The affiliations of labour to Indian politics are 
at any rate not clear. Something like a Labour Swa- 
rajaya Party was established in 1925. Two years later 
the Peasants and Workers’ Party made its appearance. 
As “organizations” these so-called parties perhaps do not 
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possess substantial value. But they furnish factual 
indices to the new currents such as inspire the mental¬ 
ity and activity of growing sections of the intelligentsia 
as well as of the working men. 

The growth of the working men in self-cons¬ 
ciousness, no matter how small their number in 
absolute or relative statistics and how backward in 
comparative or international socialism, is an out¬ 
standing reality of the last decade or so. In the 
meantime has grown up such a thing as factual 
or positive democracy and socialism in and through 
the Government of India Act (1935). The Lower 
Houses of the Provinces as well as the Lower Chamber 
of the Federal Government have provided for the 
representation of labour through its own represen¬ 
tatives. 

When even under Government auspices socialism 
of some type or other is becoming a constitutional real¬ 
ity it is but inevitable that ideologists like Jawaharlal 
Nehm, Subhas Chandra Bose and other political lea¬ 
ders such as in the main stay away from the official 
atmosphere should pitch their ambitions much higher 
and sigh for the highest that is yet to come. 

The establishment in 1936 of a Labour Party or 
rather of a socialistic wing in the milieux of the Indian 
National Congress as well as the Indian Legislative 
Assembly is but in keeping with all these consumma¬ 
tions, positive, constitutional and idealistic. For India’s 
chronological distance from the pioneers of labour- 
democracy and socialism it is worth while to recall 
that the British Labour Party was formally established 
in 1906, the Federation Nationale des Syndicats of France 
in 1886 (growing finally into the Confederation Gineraledu 
Travail 1895), the American Federation of Labour in 1881, 
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and the S(K(ialdemokratische Parfei of Germany in 1875.^ 
It is at least by two generations that the economics 
and politics of Indian labour as of other Indian classes 
are behind the “adults” of the modern world. 

The ideals and realities of socialism as developed in 
India since the Great War have to be envisaged in the 
background of some concrete and objective facts of 
the socio-economic world. Developments in techno¬ 
cracy, industrialism, capitalistic enterprises, joint stock 
concerns, banking and insurance institutions constitute 
some of the great forces of the day. Strikes and agita¬ 
tion on the part of the workingmen, judicial trials bear¬ 
ing on the violation of law and so forth have grown 
into common occurrences. The five amendments 
of the Factories Acts (1922, 1923, 1926, 1931, 1934) 
point inevitably to the rising tide of socialism on the 
one hand as of capitalism on the other,^ Then there 
are the thousand and one contacts of Indian leaders,— 
cultural, political, economic and labour,—with the 
world-forces in Eur-America and Japan, such as have 
succeeded in injecting ideas of neo-capitalism and neo¬ 
socialism, not to speak of radical labour ideology, 

^ The present author’s Political Philosophies Since 1905 (Marh'as, 
1928), pp. 71-85, 204-215 and 

* The present author’s The Pressure of Labour upon Constitution and 
Lav, 1776-1928 (Jnanmandal, Benares, 1928); S. C. Dutt: “Col¬ 
liery Labourers in the Jharia Field” (Journal of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929), “Tea Industry in Assam” (Artbik 
IJnnati, Calcutta 1929), “Unemployment Problem in Great Britain” 
(J.B.N.C., 1930), Dhans-Vi/nane Sakreti (Apprenticeship in Econo¬ 
mic Science, Calcutta 1932) and Conflicting Tendencies in Indian Eco¬ 
nomic Thought (Calcutta 1934); K. C. Basu : “Workingmen’s Com¬ 
pensation” (Arthik IJnnati, 1930), and “The Earnings and Expenses 
of Indian Workingmen” (^.L/., 1935); P. K. Mukherji : “Interna¬ 
tional Labour Legislation” (A.U., 1934); R. N. Ghose: “Labour 
and Wages in Japan”, a lecture at the “Malda in Calcutta” Society, 
December 27, 1934 (A.U. 1935). 
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into the mentality of India and her journalistic and 
academic complex. Last but not least have to be 
singled out the world-propaganda carried on by the 
International Labour Office of Geneva since 1919 as 
well as the deliberations and Report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Labour in India (1929-31) which have served 
as powerful formative forces in the establishment of 
the Indian labour-mind. 

T/je Aims and Methods of Indian Feminism 

We have observed in a previous connexion (pp. 528- 
29) that the establishment of the Indian Women’s Uni¬ 
versity at Poona by D. G. Karve in 1916 is an important 
landmark in the progress of womanhood in India. An¬ 
other landmark is to be seen in the enactment of the 
Sarda Act in 1929 which fixes the minimum age of 
marriage for girls at 14 and of boys at 18. Child mar¬ 
riage has thus been restrained to some extent by positive 
legislation. Women’s societies, clubs, schools and 
journals conducted in the main by women themselves 
have grown into the principal features of 1 ndian society 
since the end of the Great War (1914-18). 

For certain purposes the All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference which held its first session at Poona 
in 1927 may be taken as the sample of women’s 
creative endeavours in India at the present moment. 
Not all the activities of the w’omen are directly or in¬ 
directly associated with this Conference, equipped 
although it is with 39 constituent and 49 subconstituent 
associations. But it can by all means be used as an 
index to the quality, quantity and variety of life’s urges 
to which Indian womanhood, especially among the 
economically favoured classes, has been reacting in 
a conspicuous manner. 
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The ten sessions^ held up till now are enumerated 
below with the names of the Presidents: 

1. 1927. Poona. Her Highness the Maharani of 
Baroda. 

2. 1928. Delhi. Her Highness the Begum Mother 
of Bhopal. 

3. 1929. Patna. Her Highness the Dowager Rani 
of Mandi. 

4. 1930. Bombay. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu o. Bombay. 

5. 1931. Lahore. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi of 
Madras. 

6. 1932. Madras. Mrs. P. K. Ray of Calcutta. 

7. 1933. Lucknow. Lady Ramanbhai Nilkanth of 
Ahmedabad. 

8. 1934. Calcutta. Lady Abdul Quadir of the 
Punjab. 

9. 1935. Karachi. Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji of 
Bombay. 

10. 1935. Dec. 25-1936 Jan. 4. Travancore. Her 
Highness the Maharani of Travancore. 

Feminism, as organized in the All-India Women’s 
Conference is in its ideals and achievements a note¬ 
worthy specimen of contcmporaiy creative India. It 
is indeed a chip of the world-feminism ot today and 
furnishes but another link in the chain of modern values, 

^All-India Women's Conferenre Tenth Session (Trivandrum, 
1936) pp. 13, 243-253- 

See also the Memorandum on the Status of W'omen in India 
submitted to the League of Nations bj' the All-India \5'omen’s 
Conference and the Women’s Indian Association (Sccretarv, 
Mrs. Ammu Swaminadhan, Madras, 1936). 
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social and spiritual, such as serve to establish a liaison 
between the East and the West. The lines of evolu¬ 
tion embodied in Indian feminism, young as it is, are 
but following at some chronological distance those 
traversed by the adult Eur-American feminism during 
the previous decades. And this is but in keeping with 
the other socio-cultural equations between India and 
the pioneers of modernism in the West. 

The very fact that feminism like many other modern¬ 
isms has arisen in Eur-America is an index to the great 
reality that the womanhood of the West was not used 
to equality or identity of rights and obligations with 
the other sex. And the age of Western feminism also 
can be told within precise limits. The publication 
of the Subjection of Women by John Stuart Mill places 
the female suffrage movement towards the beginning 
of the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century. 
joseph-Barthclemy’s Le Vote des I'emmes (f’aris, 1920), 
as an anti-feminist treatise, serves to point out that 
feminism has not yet been able to conquer a great part 
of the Western world. Vita Vemminile of Rome is a 
n'lonthly organ which establishes in an emphatic manner 
the absence of universal or even somewhat general 
appreciation of the ideals and methods of feminists 
in Eur-America. France, Italy and Spain, to mention 
a few countries, do not sec eye to eye with England in 
regard to the claims of feminism. Teutonic (Anglo- 
Saxon) America, again, cannot be taken as the repre¬ 
sentative of I.atin America in this regard. The latter 
follows France, Spain and Italy in the main. Nay, 
in the U.S.A. there are many States, say, like Alabama, 
where guardianship of children belongs by law exclu¬ 
sively to the father. The mother cannot there become 
the guardian of children. In the New England States 
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the wife’s earnings belong by law not to herself but 
to her husband.^ 

That the Indian women, especially among the 
intelligentsia, bourgeoisie or upper ten thousands, 
have already succeeded in assimilating the categories 
of world-feminism shows only that the womanhood 
of India, in part at any rate as in Eur-America, can be 
depended upon as constructive woikers and thinkers 
in schemes of world-wide importance for mankind. 
We need not overlook the consideration that women 
in India have perhaps some special disabilities. But 
it is entirely wrong to believe that the total woman¬ 
hood of India lives in seclusion, behind the veil {purdah). 
In reality, Indian women are active as economic agents 
as their sisters anywhere on earth. Indeed, thirty per 
cent of total Indian womanhood is “gainfully employed.” 
This is a much higher percentage than in Italy, Hungary, 
Sweden, England, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland, Austria, U.S.A., Japan, Canada, Spam and 
many other countries. Just a few countries like Swit¬ 
zerland, Germany, Finland, Noru'ay, France, Poland 
and Bulgaria yield a higher percentage in this field than 
India (p. 528).^ 

Women in India, economically speaking, are not 
idlers. Nor is the purdcdi important enemgh,—for the 
masses of the population—to be counted as a factor 

* The present author’s Ukaler Dhana-Danlat O Arthashastra 
(The Wealth and Economics of Our Own Times), Vol. I. (1930), 
pp. 66-68, Nayd Vtangldr Coda Pattun (The Foundations of a New 
Bengal), Vol. I. (1952), pp. i 53 -iW- 

^ Statisfisches Jahrbucb fmr das Deulsrbe Rf/r/; (Berlin, 1928), 
p. z(i,* Slalislic(d Abstract jor British India, 1927-19^2 (Delhi, 1934), 
pp. 40-44; cf. the American situation in H.A. Phelps: Contemporary 
Social Problems (New York, 1952), pp. 511-513, 517-519. 
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in the employment market. In certain parts of Nor¬ 
thern India, and especially among the Mussalmans,— 
the purdah is a social evil and deserves to be condemned 
as militating against physical health and moral person¬ 
ality. Altogether, the purdah may be taken to affect 
a very small section of the population. The movement 
to get it abolished belongs, as it should rightly do, to 
the irreducible minimum of social reform as championed 
by the womanhood of India. 

As may be naturally expected, the attack on purdah 
has been a regular feature of the sessions of the Con¬ 
ference. Some of the other items in which the Con¬ 
ference has been interested during the decade are being 
detailed in following statement, based in the main, 
as it is on the Report of the tenth session (Trivandrum, 
1936). 

A special committee was appointed to inquire 
into and suggest adequate remedies for the legal disabi¬ 
lities of women. These disabilities refer in the main to 
marriage and inheritance. The Marriage Dissolution 
Bill as proposed by Hari Singh Gour has received in 
the main the support of the Conference. They consider 
the practice of divorce as prevalent among the iMussal- 
mans to be inequitable in so far as it enables the 
husband to divorce his wife arbitrarily at his sweet will. 
It is also considered bv them to be not in accord with 
the principles of Islam. 

In regard to the establishment of equality between 
the sexes, so far as inheritance and control of property 
are concerned, the Conference supports the Jogiah Bill to 
make better provision for Hindu women heirs as well 
as the Sarda Bill to secure share for Hindu widows in 
their husband’s family property. As regards Muslim 
women the inheritance laws of Islam arc considered 
by the Conference to be reasonable enough for preser- 
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vation, and the Government is advised to declare null 
and void the customary practices such as violate the 
Koranic injunctions. 

The student of comparative jurisprudence and 
sociology is not entitled, however, to make too much 
of the disabilities of Indian women. Western tradi¬ 
tion in regard to women’s property rights is not some¬ 
thing enviable. The Hindu law of SfrJdhana (woman’s 
special property) was not surpassed in its liberal features 
by the Institutes of Justinian, the Code Napoleon 
and other European laws until the Married Woman’s 
Property Act was passed in England in 1886.^ 

Birth control has been considered by the Conference 
to be an imperative necessity on account of the “low 
physique of women, high infant mortality and increa¬ 
sing poverty of the country.” The opinion has been 
propagated that men and women should be instructed 
in methods of birth control and the suggestion has 
been made that municipalities and local bodies ought 
to open proper clinics {Report, pp. 150, 170). It is to be 
observed that the Conference has not cared to associate 
the birth control propaganda with the conventional scare 
of over-population. 

In politics the Conference stands for “perfect sex 
equality” and has demanded that women should possess 
the citizen rights of men. One resolution runs to the 
effect that “no disability either legal or social shall be 
attached to women on account of sex, or in regard 
to public employm'ent, office, power or honour and 
in the exercise of any trade or calling”. 

So far as the legislative bodies of the Indian consti¬ 
tution arc concerned, the “communal award” has been 

^ The present author’s Political Instit'ilions and Theo, ies of the 
Hindus ('Leip2ig 1922) pp. 28-29. 
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condemned by the Conference which is strong in its 
demand for a system of joint electorates. At Trivan¬ 
drum (1935-36) the Conference condemned the clauses 
of the Government of India Act relating to “wifehood 
qualification” and “application condition”. It con¬ 
demned likewise the electoral clauses and reiterated its 
demands for (i) direct election and (/;) non-reserva¬ 
tion of seats on a communal basis as well as {Hi) the 
rejection of separate electorates for women {Report, 
pp. 152, 172). 

The passing of a Maternity Benefit Act for the 
whole of India on the lines of the Bombay, C.P. and 
Madras Acts is to be found among the resolutions of 
the Conference. The appointment of at least one woman 
factory inspector for every large industrial area is 
another of its objectives. The Bill prohibiting the 
pledging of child labour in regulated and unregulated 
industries has received the full support of the 
Conference, and it has likewise resolved that persons 
besides guardians amd parents who pledge child labour 
or act in collusion with parents and guardians should 
be penalized. Altogether the Conference is in general 
sympathy with the more liberal suggestions or recommen¬ 
dations of the Royal Commission on Labour in India 
(1929-31).! 

In its tenth session, namely, that at Trivandrum the 
Conference supported the Bakhale Bill introduced in 
the Bombay Legislative Council to prohibit the employ¬ 
ment of children under 12 in shops. It was also urged 
that All-India legislation qn similar lines limiting 
the hours of work and fixing a minimum age of 
employment for children in non-industrial under- 

^ The present author’s Social Insurance legislation and Statistics 
(Gilcutta, 1936) pp. 2I9-Z30, 286. 
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takings generally be introduced {Supra pp. 545-548).^ 
The llternal in Gandhi 

The creations of Gujarat in modern times have 
been mainly her company-promoters, businessmen 
and financiers. She has, besides, contributed a hand¬ 
some number of philanthropists whose charities are 
not confined to their race. But otherwise Gujarat 
should appear to have left no conspicuous mark on 
West-lndian, not to speak of Indian culture. By the 
side of their redoubtable neighbours, the Marathas 
(i.e., the Deccanis), the Gujaratis of the nineteenth 
century would perhaps be nothing more than second- 
rate in the diverse walks of life. 

Unluckily for the Gujaratis, two remarkable per¬ 
sonalities of modern India, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the statesman and economist, and jamshedji Tata, the 
avatar of industrialism and technocratic efficiency, are 
generally overlooked in the catalogue of Gujarat’s contri¬ 
butions, because they happen to be Parsi by faith. This 
is a wrong attitude. The Parsis are Gujaratis by all 
means. Besides, Dayananda, although Gujarati, is 
lost to Gujarat because his fi' Id of activity was asso¬ 
ciated with the Punjab. Be this as it may, the role 
of Gujarat was revolutionized as soon as Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi appeared on the scene during 
1919-22. In the first place, the death of Tilak (1920) 
happened to create a gap in the Bombay Presidency 
but it was at once filled up by the personality of Gandlii. 
“It was a splendid sunset and a splendid dawn”. The 
hegemony of the Marathas in ^ estern India came to 

^ P. K. Mukherjee’s papers at the l^angiya Dhana-Vijnan Pari- 
shat (Bengali Institute of Economics) on “Indian Women Wor¬ 
kers’’ and “Child Labour in India and Abroad” {Amrita Bashar 
Patrikay February i, 1935, and July 20, 1936). 
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an abrupt end and was replaced by the de facto ascen¬ 
dancy of the Gujaratis. 

In the second place, Gandhi has succeeded in 
establishing Gujarat’s liaison with the main currents 
in All-Indian culture and assuring to the land of his 
birth a position and respect such as it had never enjoyed 
since the dawn of history. And finally, Gandhi has 
enabled Gujarat to function as a “great power” in Indian 
politics so much so that for the last decade and a half 
entire India may be said to have been witnessing to a cer¬ 
tain extent a “Gujarati period,” as it were, of her modern 
developments. It is these Gujarati aspects of Gandhism 
that require to be thoroughly understood in an analysis 
of creative India’s present-day contributions. 

But once we are adequately oriented to the “local” 
phenomenon, namely, the Gujarati milieu there should 
not be any difficulty in realii^ing that Gandhism is noth¬ 
ing but the eternal double quest of modern India. Like 
every other movement the Swadeshi movement also 
brought with it the urge for world-forces and the urge 
for nationalism. It is the “ideas of 1905”, developed 
as they were chiefly by the Bengalis and Marathas in 
alliance, and to a certain extent also by the Madrasis and 
Punjabis, that Gandhi has sought to render current coin 
throughout the length and breadth ofindia and especially 
among the masses. From Rammohun to Gandhi the 
movement has been broadening down from precedent 
to precedent. 

The pan-Indianization and massification (so to say) 
or democratization of the “ideas of 1905” under the 
auspices of Gandhi must not be taken to be the work 
exclusively of Indians. The Great War of 1914-18 stood 
between the “ideas of 1905” and Gandhi (1919-22). 
In India the mind of the folk, the masses, the peasants, 
workingmen, depressed classes and what not had all 
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been warmed up by the newspapers of the war-period. 
And the rise and fall of states, the overthrow of dynasties, 
the upheaval of the proletariat, the self-assertion of the 
masses here and there and everywhere in Europe were 
the main items in the news in India as elsewhere during 
I9I8-2Z. The impact of these visva-hkti (world-forces) 
on the Indian masses was tremendous. It was Gandhi’s 
role to organize the power that had already been genera¬ 
ted. Gandhism (1919-22) is inconceivable without the re¬ 
percussion of world-events since 1914 on India. Neither 
the “ideas of 1905” nor the mass-forces of 1914-22 were 
the creations of the Gandhian categories. It is as an 
instrument of the world-forces on the one hand and of 
nationalism on the other that Gandhi was functioning. 

It is further of interest to observe that a vet}' im-- 
portant category which Gandhi contributed to creative 
India, namely, non-co-operation, was derived by him 
from abroad. Neither Kautalya nor Alanu nor Abul 
Fazl nor Sukracharya nor Sivaji could ever counsel 
him to condemn the state and declare non-co-operation 
with it. They were all statists, exponents of the state 
a,> the instrument of n.ith'nd welfate. The message of 
“away from the state” and glorification of statelessn-. .'s 
was imbibed by him from his Russian guru, Tolstoy. 
We may recall, also, that in Rabindranath’s Swadeshi 
Samdj (1904) the philosophy of indifferentism to state was 
inspired by the laissei^ faire of British individualists, 
especially, the anti-statalism or anarchism of Spencer. 

Another important contribution of creative India 
through Gandhi is the condemnation of industrialism. 
This category also could not have been possibly derived 
by him from ancient and medieval India because neither 
the Dharmasdstras nor the Arthasdstras, nor the Vdrt- 
tdsdstras, nor the ^ilpasdstras knew anything of techno¬ 
cracy or capitalism such as might be condemned. It 

36 
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is from his British guru, Ruskin, that Gandlii imbibed 
this denunciation of some of the aberrations of modern 
economy. 

The impact of world-forces on Gandhi’s head 
and heart, nay, on the Gandhian “soul-force” is, then, 
as powerful as that on everybody who has been anybody 
in India from Rammohun to the present-day. The 
other side of the shield, namely, nationalism and reve¬ 
rence for things Indian is equally bright in the Gandhi- 
complex. His cult of cbarkJja, the spinning wheel, 
brought his world-forces into contact with the Indian 
masses. Gandhi could thereby feel that he was a real 
leader of the Indian people. Nobody before him had 
risen to that position. He functioned therefore almost 
as a second Lenin or a second Mussolini during 1919-22. 

In this philosophy of cottage spinning there was 
something “romantic”, however,—a (^z/^r/'-proletarian 
element, a ^//^7r/-philanthropic factor. Gandhi was 
thus more of a St. Simon than of a Karl Marx. But 
in any case, outsiders who had no orientation to the 
development of Indian public life since the “ideas of 
1905” might be misled into believing that Gandhism 
implied perhaps some denomination of present-day 
socialism. 

The inspiration of Gandhi and the Gandhian entou¬ 
rage was quite otherwise. India had not grown during 
fifteen years to be a proper field for real socialistic 
experiments on a continental scale. For the cultivating 
masses the cottage spinning meant perhaps a fc-.w meals 
more per month. But to the nationalists, to the poli¬ 
tical leaders, to the Swarajists, to the champions of the 
“ideas of 1905” this cottage spinning, as propagated 
by Gandhi, meant the universalization of the propa¬ 
ganda against the import of foreign goods. The cry 
of 1905 was at last being factually carriedfrom door to door. 
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And it is at this point that Gandhi was hailed by 
the Gujaratis as the maker, the saint and the avatdra 
of modern Gujarat. The hard-headed businessmen, 
the Gujarati mill-owners, found in this anti-foreign- 
cloth movement just the very big doses of protective tariff 
that they had always been looking for. It was to them 
a God-send because the fall of the foreign currencies 
during this period rendered the imported goods rather 
too cheap in India. The Swadeshi mill cloth found 
it impossible to compete with the foreign cloth in the 
Indian bazars. Gandhi’s anti-machinism or charkhd- 
cult was therefore financed by the Gujarati business¬ 
men, especially the mill-owners, in the most enthusias¬ 
tic m.anner conceivable. It is as Gujarati leader and 
supported by Gujarati finance in the interest of Gujarati 
capitalism that Gandhi held forth throughout India 
ostensibly for charkhd and the soul-force but essen¬ 
tially for the Swadeshi cotton industry and boycott of 
foreign goods, in other words, for industrialism and 
nationalism. 

The “ideas of i9<’5” found therefore in Gandhism 
a remarkable embodiment ^md expansion. He turned 
out to be a worthy successor of Bipin Chandra : 'al, 
Bal Gangadhar Til.ik and I.ajpat Rai. As a specimen 
of creative India’s output in modern personality Gandhi 
can then go down to posterity as one who succeeded in 
continuing the tradition of her best servants, expanding, 
democratizing and “massifying” it as well as advancing 
her claim to equality with the rest of the world on the 
strength of solid self-sacrifice atid positive achievements. 

It is not necessary to go into details about the diverse 
phases of nationalism as developed in the Gandhi-com¬ 
plex. Today in 1956 one must not in any case over¬ 
look that in espousing the cause of the Har/ja/i, the dep¬ 
ressed classes or the pariah, Gandhi has but linked 
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himself up with the thousand and one champions of 
race-uplift, Aryanization, colonizing and charaiveti 
(march on) such as have characterized creative India’s 
annals from the Mohenjo Daro anj Vedic ages to the 
age of Ramakrsna-Vivekananda. 

Leadership in public life is essentially an ephemeral 
phenomenon. So Gandhi (1919-22) has virtually ceased 
to exist. But today it is possible to see in this specimen 
of creative India’s modern products the more permanent 
features of his contributions. The distinction between 
the ephemeral and the permanent is equally patent in 
other countries of the world. The Japanese Cabinets 
and French ministries rise and fall like mushrooms. 
Even in Great Britain there are very few statesmen 
who have enjoyed real popularity for more than one 
term. In social affairs, especially in the political arena, 
it is almost an exception for any person to be lionized 
for more than six months to a year and a half. In the 
temporary character of Gandhism as an effective political 
power the student of philosophy or sociology does 
not therefore have to read anything exceptional. Orien¬ 
tal or Indian. 

But there is another Gandhi, even as a man of 
politics. This is Gandhi the permanent, the eternal, 
unconditioned by the local and temporal circumstances 
of 1919-22. We are not talking of Gandhi’s post-1922 
or post-192 5 career in diverse, especially non-political, 
fields. The Gandhian complex of 1919-22 itself con¬ 
tains values that are endowed with permanence and 
universality. It is those eternal and absolute elements 
in his thought that render him so different from the 
hundreds of political leaders in the East and the West. 
Most political leaders of the world have their day and 
cease to be. But one of the few that have a claim to 
rank as a leader of mankind for all ages is Gandhi. 
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Let US begin, however, by clearing away certain 
misconceptions that have grown about or around the 
Gandhi-cult. We are quite far today from the political 
controversies in the midst of which the Gandhi-complex 
was flourishing. Tn Gandhi the controversialist’s day 
to day utterances people of all shades of opinion, senti¬ 
ment and emotion were reading their own propagan¬ 
das, pro or contra. And once in a while it was neces¬ 
sary for Gandhi himself to stress or o\ er-emphasize 
certain aspects of his programme or creed. Students of 
social or political philosophy and economics all the 
world over were in this way introduced to a Gandhi 
who looked bizarre, queer, weird, incomprehensible. 
And since in the traditional philosophy developed 
by Eur-Americans in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the Orient is alleged to be mysterious and the 
Indian mind to be mystical. Gandhism was automati¬ 
cally linked up by them with what they were pleased 
to regard as the characteristic products of Asia. Today 
it should be possible to go back to the original 
Gandhi, so to say, rescue him from the dusts of contro¬ 
versy and sec what the Gandhi texts themselves have 
to say about the exact cultural, economic and political 
realities of India, and the methods of constructive states¬ 
manship suggested by him. 

Gandhi has been generally taken to be an enemy 
of modern civilization and a pessimist. But even in the 
dog-days of 1920 (October 6) he declared his credo as 
follows: “ I believe-that in the midst of all the bloodshed, 
chicane, and fraud being resorted to on a colossal scale 
in the West, the whole humanity is silently and surely 
making progress towards a better age”. This is “futur¬ 
ism” or progressivism with vengeance and it would ha^■e 
delighted the soul even of a alt A hitman to see the 
creed of optimism presented in such a bold and powerful 
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manner. The Gandhi-myth is in any case at poles 
asunder from Gandhi himself. 

Another commonplace idea about Gandhi finds 
in him an inveterate enemy of everything non-Indian 
or foreign. But in this regard also his own declarations 
are entirely opposite to what the Gandhi-cult happens 
to be. In 1921 (June i) he said: “I do not want my 
house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to 
be stuffed. I want the cultures of all lands to be blown 
about my house as freely as possible. * * * Mine 

is not a religion of the prison-house.” Gandhi is thus 
a conscious exponent of vtsva-sakfi^ i.e., world-forces 
or world-culture as everybody in India has been since 
the days of Rammohun. 

Gandhi’s faith in culture-contacts and in the utili¬ 
zation of world-forces in the interest of India can be 
seen in another passage, which, however, happens to be 
rather recent. In the Amrita V)a'^ar Patrika (Calcutta) 
for September 17, 1933 he says: “India cannot stand 
in isolation and unaffected by what is going on in other 
parts of the world. VC’e should therefore range our- 
selv'-s with the progressive forces of the world.” In¬ 
ternationalism is thus an important ingredient in the 
genuine Gandhi-complex. It is perhaps unknown to 
the Gandhi-myth. 

Nobody has been considered to be a greater anti¬ 
machinist than Gandhi. In contemporary Hur-American 
thought, indeed. Gandhism — antimachinism. This 
is perhaps the most salient feature of the Gandhi-myth. 
Let us then discover in his own words what his article 
of faith in this field is. Writing in 1924 (November 
20) he said: “Machines will remain because, like the 
body, they are inevitable”. Another statement of his 
is as follows (November 5, 1925): “Machinery has its 
place, it has come to stay.” Be it observed, iioweve*', 
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that all this is much later than the Gandhism of 1919-22. 

What, then, is there in the machinery-complex 
which Gandhi would like to oppose? “Machinery,” says 
he, “must not be allowed to displace necessary human 
labour.” If we carefully underline the word “necessary” 
in this Gandhi creed we shall see that no protagonist of 
machinism in the West or the Fast since the advent of 
the “first industrial revolution” (c 1785-1800) would 
object to being described as a Gandhist. “What I object 
to”, says he again (November 15, 1924), “is the craze for 
machinery as such. The craze is for what they call 
labour-saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving labour’ 
till thousands arc without v^ork and thrown on the open 
streets to die of sla vation”. Such an article of faith 
is not that of an anti-machinist. It cannot be described 
as the vague idealism of Orientals, Buddhists or Hindus 
who arc alleged to be unpractical mystics and pessimists. 
Every industrialist, machinist and economist of today 
as of yesterday and of tomorrow would find in this 
dtctuw of Gandhi nothing but the rational anxiety of all 
practical statesmen and serious students of the unemploy¬ 
ment question. W'hcn, tlierefore, Gandhi declares in 1926 
(June 17) that he is against tl e “indiscriminate multi’^U- 
cation” of machircry he is voicing the sentiment as well 
as the reasoning of every expert in “standardization”, 
“rationalization” and so forth down to Adolf Hitler. 

It is then by going back to the original Gandhi 
that we can emancipate ourselves from the tyranny 
of the Gandhi-myrti. Let us now dive deep into the 
Gandhi-complex. It is not unreasonable to forget 
for the time being that Gandhi ever w^as a lion. Wo 
can then discover that the “eternal” in Gandhi is made 
up of such stuff as the followdng. In 1920 (August 25) 
he declared as follow'^s: “A nation that is capable of 
limitless sacrifice is capable of rising to limitless heights. 
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The purer the sacrifice, the quicker the progress.” A 
motto like this is independent of space and time. 

The idealism of Gandhi is of the loftiest type and 
it has an universal appeal. “We should be ashamed of 
resting or having a square meal”, says he (October 6, 
1921), “so long as there is one able-bodied man or woman 
without work or food”. Here is a message which 
establishes the kinship of this Gujarati Vaisya or Bama 
of the twentieth century with the Bodhisattvas of old. 

And yet Gandhi’s philanthropy is not of the emo¬ 
tional type. He is not misled by hysterical ideas of 
charity or help to the poor. “To a people famishing 
and idle”, says he (October 13, 1920), “the only accep¬ 
table form in which God can dare appear is work and 
promise of food as wages.” Gandhism is here nothing 
but hard-headed economics. It is not in sentimental 
outbursts of the “human heart” that Gandhi indulges 
in connection with the poverty problem. He is brutally 
sincere when he admits as follows: “1 ha^x found it 
impossible to soothe suffering patients with a song 
from Kabir. The hungry millions ask for one poem,— 
invigorating food. They cannot be given that. They 
must earn it. And they can earn only by the sweat 
of their brow.” It is this logic, this realism and this 
positivism that will enable Gandhian idealism to endure 
through the ages. 

Internationalism as a craze is the f .rthest removed 
from his objective orientation to the realities of life. 
Gandhi’s realism is quite definite about the “duty that 
lies nearest thee.” He is absolutely convinced (Octo¬ 
ber 13, 1921) and teaches senseless idealists to remember 
that “India must learn to live before she can aspire 
to die for humanity.” He is not the man to be dazzled 
by the will-o’-the-wisp of an alleged world-peace or 
international world-order. 
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Gandhi has a place as a maker of character. Of 
universal import is a passage like the following with 
its emphasis on firmness in conviction: “It is poor 
faith”, we arc told, “that needs fair weather for standing 
firm. That alone is true faith that stands the foulest 
weather.” No less human and energizing is his teaching 
to the effect that “strength lies in absence of fear, not 
in the quantity of flesh and muscle we may have in our 
bodies.” These arc some of the messages with which 
men and women of the world will like to be familiar in 
order to acquire strength and courage. 

Nothing, again, can be more heartening and re¬ 
assuring than for a young man to be told that “true 
morality consists not in following the beaten track, 
but in finding out the true path for ourselves and in 
fearlessly following it.” Individuality is the keynote 
of Gandhian ethics and it is on this basis that men and 
women are taught to obey the call of duty. Not the 
gang-morality, not the crowd-psychology, but indi¬ 
vidual conscience, the sense of one’s own responsibility 
as a “moral person” is what Gandhi inculcates. The 
philosophy which teaches that the “strength of numbers 
is the delight of the timid” an i that “the valiant in spi-’t 
glory in fighting alone” is the philosophy neither of 
the East alone nor of the West alone, neither for yester¬ 
day alone nor for today alone nor for tomorrow alone. 
It is the ethics of manhood, timeless, spaceless^ uncondi¬ 
tioned, absolute. Gandhism is destined to be immortal, 
as immortal as the 'categorical imperative of Immanuel 
Kant or the karmanyevadhikdrasfr md phalem kaddehana 
(It is to work alone that thou hast a right but never to 
the result) of India’s glorious GUd. 

One will perhaps remark that in all these philosophi¬ 
zings or moralizings there is more of ethics than of 
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politics. Such a criticism can come only from those 
who by politics understand solely or chiefly the consti¬ 
tution-making, programme-planning or party-boshing. 
But in this kind of ethics of politics Gandhi is in very 
good company with Fichte, as author of Keden an die 
Deutsche Nation, and Sukracharya as author of the Nlti- 
sdra, nay, with Plato, as author of t!ie Republic. Gandhi 
is quite conscious of his position in political philosophy. 
Writing in 1925 (January 8) he makes it clear that his 
“duty lies in discovering and employing means by which 
the nation may evolve the strength to enforce its will. 
When once the nation is conscious of its strength it will 
find its own way or make it”. Gandhi is, therefore, 
not the last term of Creative India’s modern achieve¬ 
ments.^ 


SECTION 5 

THE LITERATURE AND ART OF MODERN INDIA 

A George Brandcs attempting to make a survey 
of the tendencies in the literature of Young India will 
have to begin with the statement that there is, strictly 
speaking, no “Indian literature” but tl'.a' the literatures in 
India are as varied as those in Europe. The languages 
in which the mind of India speaks are as different from 

^ N. K. Bose: ^'’Selections from Gandhi (Calcutta, 1934), 
PP 201, 199, 90-91, 58-60, 99, 47, 45-46, 90, 149, 38, 152, 36. Con¬ 
sult the Gandhi literature in the following publications: 
M. K. Gandhi: The Story of My Experience with Truth (Alimeda- 
bad) Vol. 1. (1921), VoL II. (1929), Ethical Keligion (Madras) 
Speeches and Writings (Madras, 1918), A Guide to Wealth (Madras 
1930), Indians Case for Swaraj (Bombay, 1932), Hind SrvaraJ or Indian 
Home Rule (Madras), My SouTs Agony (Bombay), The Nation^s 
Voice (Ahmedabad, z).^S a tyagraha in South Africa (fA^A(\v2i^y ^928), 
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one another as is Portuguese from Russian or Czech 
from Danish. And yet it would not take long to touch 
the bottom and find that what the Indian mind speaks 
through all these diverse media,—Tamil, Telugu, Ben¬ 
gali, Urdu, Marathi or Hindi—is invariably the same. 
The literature of Young India is intrinsically one. \\ hen 
life is so complex and pluralistic as today it is difficult 
to classify the “themes” of art. But several leading 
sources of inspiration for creative lii..rature may here 
be indicated. 

The characters, situations, plots and motives in 
modern Indian prose and poetry have been profoundly 
influenced by the study of antiquities, translations from 
ancient Hindu and Mohammedan literature as well 
as general arclLcological scholarship. A “real” Kenais- 
sance has thus set in in Indian thought, i.e., a re-inter¬ 
pretation of the past in the light of modern viewpoints 
and techniques. In this transvaluation of values there 
has been working the all-too familiar “romantic” spirit. 

In the second place, the folk movements in pub¬ 
lic life, the anthropological investigations of scholars 
and learned societies, the cult of social service which 
has become popular among the educated classes, the 
statistical studies in regard to peasants and working" 
men’s budgets, the cry of rural reconstruction, these 
and allied activities have served to enrich the novels, 
songs and short stories not only with folk-lore material 

Self-Keshtiiiit vs. Self-hidnl^ence (.Ahincclabad, 1930), Trom Ytr- 
vada Mandir Ynnue, India 1919-22, 1924-2A (Madras). 

See also M. Desai: Gandbiji in Indian Villages (Madras, 1927) and 
With Candhiji m Ceylon (Madras, 1928); 0 Sen Gupta and R. Chow- 
dhury: Mabafnm Gandhi and India’s Swarm ((’alculta) as well as 
Remain Rolland: Mahai/na Gandhi (London, 1926) and R.Fue- 
loep-Miller; Lenin mid Gandhi (Vienna, 1927). Tor the econo¬ 
mic ideas of Gandhi see S. C. Dutt: Conflirting Tendencies in In¬ 
dian liconomic 'Thought (Calcutta, i 934 )' 
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but also with the heroic and the tragic in the life and 
labour of the masses, the pariahs, the workingmen 
and the villagers. The democratic experience of Young 
India has here its literary counterpart. 

Thirdly, as might naturally be expected. Western 
fiction and drama have furnished Indian authors with 
many new subjects for conscious imitation or adapta¬ 
tion. And of course the indirect suggestive value of 
these foreign creations in regard to the treatment of 
legends, the analysis of attitudes, and creation of types 
is immense. The sway of the world-spirit or the cosmo¬ 
politan element in Indian literature is hereby assured.^ 

Hindi literature 

In medieval times the contacts between Hindi 
literature and Bengali literature were intimate. In 
modern times Hindi got an impetus in Bengali culture 
through the curriculum of studies introduced by the 
National Council of Education in 1906. Baburao 
Paradkar, at present editor of Aj (Benares) and Ambika 
Prasad Vajpeyi, editor of ^harata-mitra (Calcutta) were 
the first official teachers of Hindi for Young Bengal. 
Since then the importance of Hindi has been very well 
recognized at the Calcutta University on account of the 
idealism of Asutosh. Hindi is being studied by Bengali 
scholars today both from the standpoint of philology 
as well as from that of creative thought. 

Among the contemporary writers^ Sumitranan- 

^ R. P. Yajnik: Indian 'Drama (London). 

2 L. P. Sukul’s lecture on “Contemporary Hindi Literature’’ 
at the “Antarjatik Banga” Parishat (“International Bengal” Insti¬ 
tute), Calcutta, Feb. 23, 1934. See the Calcutta Review July, 1934. 
See also works on the history of Hindi Literature (in Hindi) by 
the Misra Brothers (Misra-Vandhu) of Lucknow and by R. C. Sukul, 
Benares 1931). 
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dan Panth’s poems, entitled Chhajd (Shadow) and hiak- 
satra (Star), indicate command over imagery, some¬ 
times for its own sake. In Srimati Mahadevi Varma’s 
poems on “Dream” and “Answer” we can touch the 
pessimistic strains of Urdu poetry. In novels the 
attempts of authors like Premchand appear to have 
followed the classic examples in the matter of super¬ 
natural and mythological themes. But Kausik’s Md 
(Mother) and BbikbdrinJ (Beggar Woman) are born 
of the experiences of daily life. In short stories Sri¬ 
mati Sudha Kumari Chauhan has been leading off. The 
writers have learned to deal with social and current 
topics. 

The drama is of recent growth. Jaishankar Prasad’s 
Ajdtascitru and Skandagnpta are the results of modern 
historical studies. Kalidasa’s influence is to be seen 
in Govind Das. Hindi dramatists have adopted Ben¬ 
gali technique and are under the influence of English 
playwrights like, say, Galsworthy. 

Mahavir Prasad Dvivedi’s appreciative criticisms 
of Surdas and Tulsidas as well as works like those 
of Bakshi entitled I- isva-Sdbitja (World-Literature) 
have served to enrich the language with serious thou£;bt 
and dignified pruse. The public speeches of Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Purushottamdas Tandon and Shiva 
Prasad Gupta have served to render the language flexible 
and powerful. The Prithvi-Pradakjind (Tour Round 
the World) by Shivaprasad Gupta, published in 1925, 
is an extensive work on modern civilization (1914-16), 
embracing as it does Egypt, America, China and Japan. 
Hin di literature owes a number of scholarly and edu¬ 
cational works to the Jnan-mandal (publishing office) 
and the Kashi Vidyapitha (“national school”), both 
established as a result of Shivaprasad’s financial idealism. 

It requires to be observed that a great impetus 
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has been furnished to Hindi language and literature 
through Gandhi’s speeciics as well as writings in 
Hindi. Gandhi is rightly known as a maker of 
modern Gujarati literature. He is to be regarded 
as a powerful foster-parent of Hindi also. His propa¬ 
ganda in favour of Hindi has borne fruit even in South 
India where the mother tongues of the people are known 
to be the least allied to the Hindi, Bengali and other 
North-Indian languages. 

Gujarati literature 

We shall now describe some of the features in 
the modern literature produced in Gandhi’s mother- 
tongue, namely, Gujarati.’ In Bengali scholarship 
Gujarati has been very little cultiv^ated. Hardly any¬ 
thing was known about Gujarati literature until a few 
years ago. But it will be noticed that all the character¬ 
istics of modern Be.'gali literature are observable in 
this literature of Western India. 

Karan Gbelo is a historical novel in Gujarati by 
Navalram. It deals with the exploits of the last Rajput 
(Hindu) king, Karan, who challenged Alauddin, the 
Moslem. The motif and treatment make this Gujarati 
work essentially akin to the num erous M.irathi novels 
in which Hari Narayan Apte has brought before his com¬ 
patriots the life and activities of Sivaji or to the novels 
in Bengali by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, which have for 
their theme the political and military enterprises of 
energists in medieval India. 

The romantic handling of the past with a leavening 
of nationalism, love of individuality, and the sturdy 

’ Based to a considerable extent on the discussions with 
Mr. Ambalal Bapalal Mehta and other Gujarati merchants at Paris 
(1921). 
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Spirit of freedom which characterize the robber-stones 
of Goethe and Schiller and the romances of Scott has 
certainly been a common feature in India’s modern 
fiction, saturated with idealism as it is. In this sense 
Vunde Mdtaram (Hail Motherland) is the message not 
only of Chatterjcc’s Ananda Matba (“Abbey oL Jilisj”) 
but virtually of every literary work, novel or drama con¬ 
ceived in the back-ground of mcdia;v.)l history. 

On the other side, the spirit of Gustav Freytag, 
Victor Hugo or Dickens is represented by tne author 
of Sarasvatl-Chandra, Govardhanram Madhavaram 
Tripathi, who is reputed to have contributed to the 
Gujarati people their “nineteenth Purdm^. In this 
novel dealing, as it does, with the life of modern Gujarat 
we are presented with a realistic picture of men and 
manners such as the eighteen Purdms of old India nave 
perpetuated for us in Sanskrit in regard to pievious 
ages. 

The Gujarati Sdbitya Parisat (Academy of Gujarati 
Literature) owes its origin to Tripathi. Academies 
of literature together with Sanimelans i.e. congresses 
(generally annual) of the men of letters are a regular 
feature in the cultural life o'" everj^ language-zone 'n 
India. The institution is as popular among the Telugu- 
speaking Andhras of Madras as among the Oriyas of 
Orissa. The subjects discussed in the, e assemblies 
of authors and journalists are throughout uniform. 
They range from philological, anthropologic.:! and 
archaeological investigations to dramatic criticism, the 
discussion of scientific and technical terminology, as 
well as philosophical dissertationoriental and occiden¬ 
tal. 

An author who like Tripathi has interested himself 
in the same problems of present-day life, but whose 
modus operandi is the instrument of satire is Ramanbhai 
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Niikanth. His Bhadram Bhadra is enjoyed by the Guja¬ 
ratis as an Indian Don Quixote. Niikanth is, besides, 
a reformer not only in social organization, but also 
in linguistic taste. In the controversy between the 
erudite Sanskritized diction and popular vocabulary he 
has thrown in his lot with the masses. 

The poet “Kalapi” is well known for his trans¬ 
lations from Wordsworth. But his place in Gujarati 
literature is assured by his Kekdrava (The Peacock’s 
Notes). The technique of Kalidasa’s Aleghadiita (Cloud 
Alessenger) has been brilliantly employed by the author, 
who, by the by, is prince of Lathi in Kathiawar, with 
a most wonderful sense of rhythm. 

To a “migrant bird” Kalapi addresses the foll6wing 
songp 

“To the land of Kashmir, of sweet springs and 

balmy breezes! 

Dear traveller 1 linger there in a land that is dear 

to me— 

In a land of uttermost delight and honey-flowing 

groves 

Where shadows of clustered grapes are cast on 

crystal streams. 

* * * * 

“At eventide the Himalayan peaks are dyed with the 

colour of roses 

Then vale after vale, and countless fountains and 

lakes grow fairer yet. 

And the trees in the mountains above the clouds 

converse with the stars— 

They are bathed in the light of heaven and smile 

in a happy trance. 

^ Translated by A. K. Coomaraswamy and P. V. Vaishya 
for the Modern Keview (Calcutta) for March 1920. 
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* * * 5|e 

“Bethink thee then of the love of thy Master and 

friend— 

My child, my darling, alas ! thy tears are falling still, 

my grief! 

But perch in the crown of a mighty tree I have reared 

for thee. 

And I shall recite to thee, my clear, this Uttle song 

I have made.” 

But the poet-patriot who has equipped Young 
Gujarat with its soul-stirring cry is Narmada-Shamkar 
Lal-Shamkar, in whose songs much of the spirit that 
is agitating India’s mind today was anticipated. His 
refrain, Jaja Jaja Garavl Gujardta (Victory to Great Guja¬ 
rat) has earned for him a pan-Indian reputation. Among 
his scholarly works the Dictionary of the Gujarati Lmu- 
guage is a solid testimony to his capacity for labour. 

Gandhi’s contributions to modern Gujarati prose 
are considerable. His weekly Narajivan (New Life) 
has perhaps succeeded in accomplishing for Gujarat 
and her literature as well as language what Tilak’s Kesart 
has done for the Marathas (f^'eccanis) and the Marathi 
language and literature. The people of Gujarat consio^r 
themselves revolutionized by Gandhi’s literary output 
since, say, 1920. 


Marathi Literature 

The Svadesht-Sntaraj movement (1905-14) has auto¬ 
matically been associated among the Marathas (Deccanis) 
with the revival of Sivaji-cult both as cause and effect. 
Around this worship of the Frederick the Great of 
India the best brains of the Deccan grouped themselves 
as explorers and novelists, as historians and artists to¬ 
wards the end of the nineteenth century. The influence 


37 
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of Marathi language and literature was already apparent 
in Bengal when Dharmananda Kosambi of Poona was 
appointed by the National Council of Education in 
1907 to teach Marathi as well as Pali to the students of 
Indian history at the Bengal National College. 

Among the most signal contributors to the songs 
of latter-day Maharastra is to be mentioned Vinayak 
Savarkar. Sivaji is the hero of his historical lyrics. 
His Sinha-gadcha Pdmdd (The Ballad of Sinhagad) 
depicts one of the pioneering achievements of the Hindu 
nationalist of the seventeenth century. The ballad nar¬ 
rating the devotion of Baji Prabhu Deshpande to the 
duty set by his master is likewise a soul-inspiring execu¬ 
tion in the Sivaji-legend. 

Besides these “national” lyrics modern Marathi 
possesses a host of songs which the theatre has contri¬ 
buted to the man in the street and made part of the peo¬ 
ple’s folk-literature. The melodies sung by “Bal- 
Gandharva” on the stage have served to set the musical 
taste and standard of the Marathas. He plays invariably 
the female part, since in Bombay, perhaps in every 
cultural region outside of Bengal, actresses are yet un¬ 
known. 

The dramatist whom “Bal Gandharva” has thus 
succeeded in making a popular figure is Krisnaji Pra- 
bhakar Khadilkar. This playwright made his d^buf 
with prose-dramas like Ktchaka-vadha (The Slaying of 
Kichaka), which is based on a legend in the Mahdbhdrata. 
Khadilkar has several other plays in prose of which 
the themes are derived from the Maratha history of 

^ Based to some extent on discussions with the late Shyama- 
kant Govind Sardesai, son of the historian G. S. Sardesai, at Berlin 
(1922); See also Nadkarni: A Short History of Marathi Litera¬ 
ture (Baroda). 
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the eighteenth century. Bhao Bandki (Family Quarrel) 
deals with the murder of Narayan Rao through the 
machinations of his aunt Anandi Bai. Kdnchangadchi 
Mohand (Lady of Kanchangad) is another piece from 
the same quarry. Khadilkar’s genius is versatile. He 
has created several types of womanhood in some of 
his dramas in verse. He has laid under contribution 
the ancient story of Kacha coming to Sukra for education 
and wooing his daughter Devajani. The play is called 
Vidyaharam (The Stealing of Learning) and will be 
found to be more complex in the treatment of the rela¬ 
tions between the sexes than is Tagore’s Chitrd which 
is equally based on ancient legends. In Khadilkar’s 
two other woman-pieces, Kukmint-svayamvara (The 
Choosing of her Husband by Rukmini) and Draupadi, the 
Marathas can see the female sex in its atmosphere of 
freedom, individualism and self-assertion. Khadilkar 
has taken part in politics, belonging to the extremist 
group of patriots. His daily, L^kamdnya (Respected 
by the People), is the organ of the Swarajists. 

The founder of the Marathi theatre is Anna Kir- 
loskar. His plays like Sakuntald and Saubhadra were 
adapted from the old Sanskrit treatises. Although 
he did not originate any theme he is the creator of the 
new drama of the Marathas. He was, besides, a genuine 
poet in whose songs the people find the flow of the soul 
which as a rule is not characteristic of Khadilkar’s com¬ 
positions. In the work of adapting ancient classics for 
the modern stage Kirloskar found a colleague and 
follower in Deval. This latter’s MrichMakatika, 
Sdpa-sambhrama (based on the Kddambari of old) and 
Mukandyaka have served to bring home to the present 
generation the literary and cultural tradition of the 
past on which the contemporary revaluation is c^-ccted. 

Altogether, in these literary achievements of the 
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Maratha playhouse Bengal will remember the work 
accomplished for it by Girish Chandra Ghosh, and 
the Western students of drama will notice the counter¬ 
part of the movement by which the Greek and the 
Latin sources have been exploited for the modern stage 
in Europe. 

A brilliant poet has been cut off in his prime at 
the age of 32. This was Ram Ganesh Gadkari. His 
poetry breathes the atmosphere of undiluted natural 
sentiment. The elegies composed by him touch the 
tenderest chord in the human heart. His poems on 
nature and love possess an originality in the handling 
of emotion. Gadkari was strongest in the treatment 
of pathos. Perhaps no composition in Marathi has 
excited so much universal pity among the people 
as this sad young author’s likach Pjald (Just One Glass) 
acted on the stage. The drama is a study in the drink- 
evil and domestic misery, and can always be used in 
propaganda for prohibitionism. 

While Khadilkar, because of his many-sided dra¬ 
matic productions and feverish fecundity, is almost 
a household word to the literary public, a pla5rwright 
of exceptional merit whose popularity is no less patent 
is Narsingh Chintamon Kelkar, the present editor of 
the Kesarl, the Marathi weekly. His Totdjdche 
Panda (Revolt of the Pretender) has for its theme the 
problems of double personality akin to many of the 
theses in psychology and fiction which the Great War 
(1914-18) has contributed to literature through the 
unrecorded deaths of many soldiers. In 1761 at the 
Battle of Panipat (near Delhi) Sadasiva Rao Bhao, the 
chief of the Marathas, was killed in action. But as no 
trace was found of his body, a pretender came back 
from the front and claimed to be the ruler of the terri¬ 
tory as well as the husband of the widow. 
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While reading Kelkar’s story based on this incident one 
is easily reminded somewhat of Madame Borel’s novel, 
Le Survivant (The Survivor), in which is presented the 
study of a strange personality constituted of the phy¬ 
sical body of one man and the soul of another who 
is dead. The Maratha author has tried moreover to 
visualize the folk-India of the latter half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. His characterizations are lively and 
his treatment has the grace of natural humour. 

In the field of romance Hari Narayan Apte was 
until his death (1920) the most prominent figure. As 
an exponent of social reform and social service and 
as director of the Amndasrama publications of old Sans¬ 
krit texts he was also one of the most influential makers 
of modern Maharastra. As a man of letters he has 
naturally been attracted by that rich mine of legends 
and hearsays, namely, Maratha history. Y\nd nobody 
has made use of this valuable source of fiction more 
artistically than Apte. Among his historical novels, 
the UsahkkM (Dawn) deals with the exploits of the 
early Marathas. Gad Aid Pan Sinha Geld (The Castle 
Came, but the Lion is Gone) is based on the statement 
of Sivaji to his followers whi • had stormed the for* 
of Sinhagad to the eft'ect that although they had achieved 
their aim their triumph was eclipsed by the death of 
their commander, “the lion” Tanaji. Apie’s descrip¬ 
tion of the manner in which people of the lowest class 
were organized into a mighty army and bands of young 
patriots used to form, themselves into associations for 
political purposes has become a classic among the Mara¬ 
thas. Although in his personal \icws Apte happened 
to be an associate of the “moderate” leaders of national¬ 
ist India his artistic creations have furnished Maha¬ 
rastra with the tenets of radical politics. 

Apte has selected his theme from Rajput annals 
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also, the source so popular in modern Bengali drama, 
poetry and fiction. His V^upa-nagarchi Kajhanja (The 
Princess of Rupnagar) has curiously enough the same 
plot as Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s ^djsimha. 

One of Apte’s last pieces is Van laksdt hon gheto 
(But who cares for it?). In it the novelist holds the 
mirror up to the modern Maratha society,—and has 
a chance to expose the current abuses in domestic and 
public life. 


Tilak and the Kesari 

Khadilkar and Apte are unforgettable names in 
Marathi literature. Equally or rather more so is B^- 
Gangadhar Tilak. His claims to mankind’s recognition 
in other, non-literary lines are of course unparalleled. For 
a whole generation Tilak was the “uncrowned king” 
of Maharastra in the estimation alike of the intelligentsia 
as of the workingmen and women. His moral persua¬ 
sion was eminently successful among the masses in 
combating alcoholism. Unnumbered families of mill- 
hands in Bombay and the Deccan loved and wor¬ 
shipped him as father, friend and benefactor. 

Vedic scholarship counted Tilak among its veterans 
of the premier rank. He was one of the brilliant pio¬ 
neers of modern education in his province, a cause to 
which he devoted himself at immense personal sacrifice. 
In the world of science he was a keen seeker of truth, 
and as a human being he was an indefatigable energist 
in the service of freedom and democracy. 

Prince among journalists, Napoleon among fellow- 
men, propagandist among philosophers, mathema¬ 
tician, lawyer, orator, this apostle of liberty was the 
very sun of the social system among the Marathas— 
the Goethe of Poona as much in the radiation of in¬ 
fluences as in the bringing together of world-forces. 
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A towering personality that he was both in thought 
and deed, in idealism, organizing capacity, and cons¬ 
tructive statesmanship, Tilak’s life-long persistence 
in self-expression has rendered to Marathi language 
and literature a service which is monumental, such 
indeed, as very few men of letters individually have 
been able to accomplish in the world. 

And yet authorship was hardly a vocation with 
Tilak. His two books in English are entitled The Arctic 
Home in the Vedas and Orion. The only book which 
he has left for his readers in Marathi is the Gltd Kahasya 
(The Meaning or Philosophy of the Gita). This was 
written during his second imprisonment and published 
shortly before his death (1920). It embodies the matu- 
rest experience of his fully-lived life and reinterprets 
the traditional soul-metaphysics, optimistic as it is, 
in the interest of a vigorous cnergism. This Marathi 
introduction to the Gltd will appear to students of com¬ 
parative philosophy to be another Voltaire’s Tssai sur 
les Aloeurs (Essay on Morals), the analogy being con¬ 
fined chiefly to logic and language. 

But the entire Tilak literature bearing as it does 
the stamp of a mighty intellect is to be found in the 
columns of the weekly Kesarl, the journal which 
he founded (1881) and which has furnished the 
“whole duty of man” to thousands of its regular readers 
on every question of life, social, religious moral, poli¬ 
tical, literary. Under his guidance the Kesarl remained 
the real “national university” of the Marathas. To 
it the young men 0/ letters looked for suggestions in 
diction, the historian for judgment and criticism, the 
scientist for the language of the laboratory, and the 
patriot for inspiration in self-sacrifice and social service. 

Tilak was not a poet, novelist or dramatist. His 
medium w^as the essay, conversation, lecture written 
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or extmpore. His writings are the compositions of a 
man of action, pithy, pointed, precise, popular, addressed 
to the man in the street, to the woman in the home. 
Supremely a journalist and a lecturer, first and last an 
essayist and a popularizer, Tilak has imparted to his 
mother-tongue a vocabulary, style and range for which 
a parallel is to be sought only in the epoch-making 
achievements of French prose in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury through the writings of Montesquieu, the sociolo¬ 
gist, and Diderot, the director of the Tincjclopidie. Nay, 
if one should look ahead and try to envisage the future 
career of the new Maratha in its historical perspective 
one should have to appraise the literary output of Tilak, 
the prophet, preacher, patriot, as a tremendous dyna¬ 
mic force no less vitalizing and momentous for his 
race than was that of Voltaire for France during the 
last and the greatest period of his devotion to “reason” 
and “humanity” through journalistic pamphleteering 
manipulated, as it was, from Ferney on the Swiss side 
of the Lake of Geneva. 

The Poetry and Paintings of Kabindranath 

The Vaisnava poets of our Middle Ages had their 
Radha; the Italian Dante had his Beatrice; and Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore has his Manasa-Sundari or Jivana-Devata as 
his Inspiration-Deity. Living as we do under modern 
conditions, pre-eminently businesslike, unsentimental 
and prosaic, it is perhaps difficult to envisage the medi¬ 
eval atmosphere of Eur-Asia and to realize concretely 
what it means for such authors as those of the Paddvali 
and the Divine Comedy to be possessed by the demon 
of genius,—the godlike madness of creators, or to be 
born as the chosen children of “fine frenzy”. But here 
we have in our very midst one who as “Fancy’s child” 
will always rank among the world’s greatest, blest with 
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an address in Creation Avenue, so to say, and it should 
be possible for us by taking a plunge into the Tagore 
encydopasdia to catch a glimpse of the creative spirit 
such as moves under the magic wand of an Inspiration- 
Deity. 

Manasa-Sundari or Jivana-Devata has compelled 
Rabindranath to express himself in diverse forms and 
through diverse media. Many of us will remember 
Robert Browning’s lines in this connection, such as the 
following: 

“Dante once prepared to paint an angel: 

Whom to please? You whisper Beatrice. 

Rafael made a century of sonnets, 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 
Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil; 

Else he only used to draw Aladonnas, 

These the world might view,—but one, the volume. 
Who that one, you ask? Your heart instructs you.” 
So Rabindranath the poet has become a painter. 
In him we have, as it were, a Dante Rafaelizing. For, 
“Ay, of all the artists living, loving. 

None but would forego h's proper dowry,— 
Docs he paint? He fain would write a poem. 
Does he write? He fain would paint a picture; 

^ 5|< 5(c % 

Put to proof art alien to the artist’s 
Once and only once, and for One only. 

So to be the man and leave the artist.” 

The poet Rabi has presumably been trying to “put to 
proof art alien to the artist’s” perhaps in order “to be 
the man and leave the artist”. All the same, it is at the 
beck and call of “one only”, the same Alanasa-Sun- 
dari of his literary inspiration. In that world of “art 
alien to the artist’s”, therefore, Rabi has not been going 
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about as an alien, as one who has to “forego his proper 
dowry”. The alphabet and language of painting should 
appear to be nothing foreign to him. The lyrical designs, 
the rhythmic shapes, and plastic colours created 
by Rabi’s brush are already so multiform and so ex¬ 
tensive and at the same time so youthful, so warm and 
so enthusiastic that one need not be surprised if a gene¬ 
ration or two later some connoisseur, perchance un¬ 
familiar with the poet Rabi, should seriously remark: 

“Does he paint? He fain would write a poem.” 

The workmanship embodied in these paintings 
is not that of a junior commencing his career. It is 
already ripe art. Place them in a gallery of the pure 
“futurists” in Eur-America, and the visitors will not 
fail to be struck by the liquid flow of original forms 
to which both the drawing and the colour-technique 
of the artist, conceived in the latest style as they are, 
have contributed. The boldness with which he has 
executed the systematically weird but none the less 
expressive figures may have been imbibed by him, if 
at all, from only one Indian painter, and this by no means 
from Abanindra but from Gogonendra, who has already 
some following at Calcutta. 

In any case, Rabi is adequately at home in the 
phrases and idioms of painting. The morphology of 
the painter’s world is his own. But, be it observed, 
this morphology is not the conventional structure of 
the too familiar anatomy, physiognomy and architec¬ 
ture. In Rabi’s paintings we obtain the compositions 
with which the most radical post-War experimenters 
in art-forms have enriched our visual sense. He is 
one of the world’s most advanced “moderns” in the 
sphere of painting. 

In Eur-America the latest discoverers of shades 
and colours have consciously placed themselves under 
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the inspiration of African, American-Indian and other 
“primitives” derived from archaeological excavations 
or anthropological researches. In Rabi’s creations 
there is a conscious attempt up till now at moderni- 
2ing the possibilites of the Javanese or Indonesian 
art-structures. No doubt he has been tapping other 
sources as well. 

The geometry of Rabi’s art can already pass as 
a household commodity in the show-rooms, salons 
and museums of the West. There the eyes and tastes 
of a large section of the art-public have got trained 
in the new forms invented, discovered or rediscovered 
during the last two generations or so under the pioneer¬ 
ing inspiration of Gaugin, Van Goch, Cezanne and 
others. But in India it has taken us some two decades 
to appreciate on a somewhat large scale the creations 
even of Abanindra. Naturally it will be long before 
Rabi’s works in painting can pass beyond the range 
of curios in colour and design. For, it is necessary 
to observe that the experiments of Gogon and his follow¬ 
ers are not yet numerous enough to constitute a smooth 
and easy transition, a firm and dependable bridge to the 
juxtaposition of masses and "notions conceived by 
Rabi’s revolutionary vision. But as painter he is des¬ 
tined to pioneer a new world of artists and art-critics 
in India. 

It is clear at any rate that Rabi is a citizen of two 
worlds in the sphere of art. And this double nation¬ 
ality of his artistic -self should appear to be so 
genuine and natural that very often one is tempted 
to believe that as painter Rabi has been but translating 
or paraphrasing his literary songs, poems, dramas 
and stories, of course, with modifications adapted 
to the changed circumstances of the day. The divine 
madness of paintings has seized him and is not likely 
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to let him loose, it seems, until his fotms and tints have 
become the replicas of his words and vocal expres¬ 
sions,—until indeed the Tagore encyclopaedia doubles 
itself in volume and weight. 

The name of themes already attempted in these 
paintings is legion. Purely descriptive and realistic 
scenes have not been neglected. The joy of life, the 
mere living, the fulness of activity is patent everywhere. 
But idealism furnishes the fundamental atmosphere of 
these creations. The laughing, the humorous Rabi is 
also to be encountered in this society. One piece criti¬ 
cises, another caricatures, and a third satirizes,—and 
all through runs the vein of interpretation. Many of 
the diverse moods and attitudes of the poet arc already 
in evidence in this world of forms and colours. 

It may shrewdly be suspected, moreover, that 
Rabi the painter is going beyond Rabi the poet and that 
the painter is not a mere translator or paraphraser of 
the poet. The painter has commenced where perhaps 
the poet left off. In the aquarelles of Rabindranath 
we are getting new men and women, new ideas of nature 
and society, new criticisms of life and art, new moral 
and spiritual values such as were hardly dreamt of in the 
entire gamut of Tagore literature. These newnesses, 
these additions have been serving but to expand Rabi 
and furnish some more indices to his devotion to the 
mistress of his being and to his constant responsiveness 
to the call of the Inspiration-Deity. The intellectual 
and social revolution through which Rabi was growing 
as author during the last few years he has accepted 
as an accomplished fact at the very threshold of his 
experience as painter. Young India is in for another 
Vita Nuova, this one in keeping with the “storm and 
stress” of 1950-31. The art-connoisseur as well as 
the student of social forces are sure to feel that we 
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have moved far, very far away from the “ideas of 1905” 
in fine arts and societal reconstruction, and that we are 
now ready for a big jump. The social message is un¬ 
mistakable. 

The vital urges of the Tagore creations in litera¬ 
ture as in painting are as elemental and profound, as 
vast and world-embracing as life itself. But it is elan 
vital in motion, it is life such as is ever awake and ever 
growing, such as knows no bounds of age and clime. To 
associate oneself with the Tagore creations is but to 
enjoy so many sips out of living streams, as well as to 
move as a limb of the verjr vital process, as an energized 
being among active and expanding energies. 

Let us catch one of the moods of the poet when in 
1892 he is about thirty years old. One evening he is 
arrested by the song of a cowherd boy while the latter 
“homeward plods his weary way”. Rabi forthwith 
remembers his own childhood as well as 

^^kata sata mditlre kata amraham 
kdmsya^jantamukharita mandirer dhdre 
kata sasyaksetraprdntc huk-urer pare 
gribe grihe jdgitechhe naba bdsimukh 
kata asambhav kathd aptirba halpand 
kata amfdak asd ases kdmatid 
ananta hisvas Ddnddije andhahdre 
dekJnnu naksatrdloke aslm samsdre 
rayechhe prithivl bhari bdlikd bdlak 
sandhjd sajjd, mdr mukh, dJper dlokl’ 

Rabi’s Sailav Sandhjd (Evening in Infancy) is an 
exquisite study in the scenes of child-life and the sundry 
happinesses of infancy. The picture is one of move¬ 
ments and activities associated with 

“Many hundreds of riverbanks. 

Many forests of mango trees. 
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And the neighbourhoods of temples 
Resounding with the music of bronze bells; 
The edges of many corn fields 
And the slopes of tanks,— 

Where in house after house 
Flourish new smiling faces. 

New joys that fill fresh hearts. 

Impossible tales, strange fancies, 

Hopes without base, endless longings 
And faith infinite.”^ 

AU these child-sentiments and child-surroundings 
are recollected from the poet’s own personal experience. 
But they serve to carry his imagination up to the entire 
world of children in the human race. And his vision 
expresses itself as follows: 

“Standing in the dark 
I saw in the light of the stars 
In the limitless universe 
The world full of boys and girls. 

Evening beds, mothers’ faces. 

And the lights of lamps.” 

Verily, the poet grasps the real kernel of the world’s 
life as we encounter him admiring: 

“Hkhano fd hriddha baye jay ni samsdrV* 

(Even yet is the world not grown aged!) 

The perennial infancy, childhood or youth of man¬ 
kind is a leading fKotif of the Rabindric creations. The 
world has not grown old, mankind has always been 
enjoying spring, and along with it Rabi as well as his 
mind and art have been preserving their freshness. 

^ All the English renderings of Tagore in this section are 
by the present author. 
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About the same time Rabi is interesting himself 
in the alleged “divine love” of Vaisnava poetry. 
Sceptically he asks 

'‘‘‘Sudhu Vaikunther tare tahe Vaismver gdn\” 

(Are then the songs of the Vaisnavas 
Solely for the ends of Heaven?) 


Rabi is too sincere, too human to be bamboozled by 
mcditeval metaphorizings or allegories and modern 
medisevalisms. A front attack is, therefore, delivered 
by him in a thoroughly vitaUstic manner on the Bastille 
of other-worldliness in the Radha-Krisna relations. He 
poses the straight question in a straight way, as follows: 


“Tell me truly, oh Vaisnav poet! 

Where you got this picture of love? 

*** *** whose eyes 

Led you to remember Radha’s 
Tearful eyes? *** **** **** 

From whose face 






And eyes have you stolen 

The bitter pangs of Radha’s rent-up heart?” 


It is genuine, flesh-and-blood, human experience 
that Rabi postulates in the Radha-songs of the Vaisnava 
poets. The same rights of human, earthly experience,, 
the same rights of flesh-and-blood truth he demands, 
therefore, for the men and women of today. True 
as he is to life’s urges, his natural challenge to the modern 
media^valists and contemporary spiritualitarians finds 
an humanistic expression in the following query: 

“And today no right does the same person 
Possess to those songs?” 


In a more positive vein the poet asserts: 

It is in our cottages and groves 
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That blossom flowers. Certain persons offer 
Them to the gods, others preserve them for 
The beloved. The gods do not take it 
Amiss. This garland of love-songs 
Is woven in the intercourse of men and 
Women. It is offered to the gods by some, 

By others to the necks of their beloved. 
Whatever we can offer to the gods we 
Offer also to the dear ones, what to the 
Dear ones likewise to the gods. What else 
Can we obtain? We make the gods 
Our dear ones and the dear ones gods. 

This is how the alleged god-lore, the “soul”- 
metaphysics of Vaisnava poets is secularized in 
the poetry of Rabindranath and their “ends of 
Heaven” are discovered to be but such stuff as man 
and woman are made of. The bounds of 
life and art have been expanded by Rabi’s humanism 
and he presents us with an extensive range of joys and 
sorrows. 

The prophet of a larger and greater life, of a really 
humane and sincere art, as Rabi appears here to be, he 
is not to rest anywhere, to enjoy standstill at any parti¬ 
cular point in the journey. In Nirjharer Svapna-bhamga 
(The Fountain’s Break of Dream) he has admitted us 
into the laboratory of his soul and we taste a bit of his 
mind, mobile, racy and elastic as it is. Says he: 

'^^Sikhar haite sikhare chhutiba, 

Bhudhar haite bhiidhare lutiba, 

Hese kbalakhal geje kalakal 
Kare kare diba tali 
TatinJ haiyd jdiba bahijd 
Jdiba bahiyd, jdiba bahiyd, 

Hridayer kathd kahiyd kahiyd 
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Gdhijd gdhijd gdn. 

Jafa diba prdn^ baye jdbe prdn 
Phurdbe ndka dr prdn.” 

“I would run from peak to peak 
And roll from hill to hill. 

Laughing, giggling, singing, prattling, 

I would clap the hands to time. 

I would flow in rivulet’s self. 

Would flow and flow onward. 

And speak and speak heart’s longing out. 

And sing and sing my songs. 

The more of life 1 give 
The more would it flow on. 

And life would never cease. 

This restlessness of Rabi’s, his perpetual dynamism, 
his constant desire to be flowing on and generating a 
continuous stream of values for mankind makes him 
akin to Goethe’s Weltgeist^ the Earth-Spirit, in Faasf, 
who declares: 

“In floods of being, in ac.ion’s storm. 

Up and down I wave. 

To and fro I flee. 

Birth and the grave. 

An infinite sea, 

A changeful weaving. 

An. ardent livings 

The ringing loom of Time is my care. 

And I weave God’s living garment there”. 

This chip from the German poetic studio can in¬ 
deed serve as a preamble or a conclusion to the lengthy, 
magnificent and soul-enfranchising ode of Rabindra¬ 
nath on Vasmdbard (The Earth) composed in 1895 

38 
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at the age of thirty-one. It begins as follows: 

“Take me back to thee, oh Earth! 

The child of thy arms into thy arms. 

Under the cover of thy vast garment. 

O Mother Earth! how would 1 
Remain spread out on the soil. 

In directions far and wide. 

Have myself scattered like the joys 
Of the spring. ** *** 

*** *** Mow I wish to make myself 

Into whatever exists anywhere 
*** *** how I long in my mind 

To be kinsman with all races, 

In diverse lands.” 


Once more do we remember Browriing whose 
“principle of restlessness” “would be all, have, see, 
know, taste, feel all.” This passion of Rabi’s “to be 
all”,— 

“ ***♦ icbchhd kare dpandre kari 

jekhdne jd kichhii dchhe”, 

“to make myself into whatever exists anywhere”, 

“**** ichchhd k-are mane mane 
Svajdti haiyd thdki sarbalok sane 
Dese desdnbare" 


“to be kinsman w’ith all races in diverse lands”,—is the 
keynote of the two encyclopaedias,—in poetry and in 
paintings, with which he has enriched mankind. 

Nay, the very source of life he would like to po: sess 
so that he may be at one with the processes of creation 
itself. His wish is thus worded: 

A.mdre pbirdye laba 
set sarva mdjbe, jethd hate aharaha 
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ankurichhe mukulichhe munjarichhe prdn 
satek sahasra riipe etc.,” 

He says— 

“ ***Take me back 

Into the midst of that All, from whence. 

Day and night sprout blossoms and flowers. 
Life in hundreds and thousands of forms,— 
Music vibrates in million melodies. 

Dance enthuses in unnumbered poses. 

And the heart flows on in emotion’s streams. 
*** 

*** *** Those varied joys 

Of the World-All would I partake 
Even in one moment, at one 
With all others.” 

The self-expression of Rabindranath has turned out 
to be the self-expression of the very muses of poetry and 
painting in all their moods in growth and attitudes in 
motion. It should be possible, therefore, for lovers of 
artistic inspiration in all .rges and regions to quench 
their thirst at this living fountain-head of art.^ 

Mr/ Jl. -hihitions and Artists 

The exhibitions organized by the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art (Calcutta) enable us to watch the tenden¬ 
cies of modern Bengali and other Indian artists.^ It 

^ For other phases sec" the present author’s ’K.ahlndra-Sah}tye 
Bhdrater Vdm (The Message of India in Rabindra Literature), 
Calcutta, 1913 composed on the occasion of the award of the Kobel 
Prize for literature to Rabindra Nath Tagore, Visva-Sakii (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1914), pp. 275-280, and 'Love in iiindn Literature (Tokyo, 
1916). 

2 The present author’s ‘‘Aesthetics of Young India” 
and “Social Philosophy in Aesthetics” (Rjfpamy Calcutta, 1922 
and 1924). 
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appears that, practically speaking, those workers who 
are bound by old conventions have not been able to 
display much creative spirit. For instance, Durga- 
shankar Bhattacharya’s Story of the Unseen Land 
is only an execution in the conventional spirit although 
the legend is original and fresh. The central piece 
consists of four figures in different corners of a square 
form made of bamboo rafts. The pose in the act of 
catching fish is quite noteworthy. The forms of the two 
boats have added to the piece some amount of colour 
and have served also to contribute a contrast to the 
yellow rafts. But the artist has deliberately attempted 
a number of what he seems to consider to be “mystic” 
lines. To the observers, however, these attempts 
appear to be vague and meaningless. The total absence 
of the background of any sort is a technique that can 
hardly excite one’s interest under ordinary conditions 
of treatment. Perhaps the painter believes that by 
placing the central piece in such an unoccupied and 
empty space he is continuing the “tradition” of ancient 
and medieval Oriental artists. And perhaps this is 
why he calls his work “Unseen Land”. 

It is clear of course that Bhattacharya has not taken 
the subject-matter from anything known in Indian 
art-history. To that extent he is undoubtedly free and 
unhampered. But although not handicapped in theme 
he has chosen to experiment with the so-called mystical 
handling. The result is disappointing. He has failed 
to create the atmosphere of the infinite in spite of the 
negation of the background. It must be admitted, 
however, that the artist has skill in drawing and 
possesses the sense of colour. 

The pieces which deal with Pauranic story and 
mythological or religious history are invariably defective. 
The artists have tried to be true to the tradition but 
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have succeeded in becoming mere imitators without a 
vital message. I'hus whether the treatment of the subject 
be traditional or not, the result is in both cases unen¬ 
couraging. But the Indian art exhibitions of today arc 
not mainly collections of ancient and medieval subjects 
or styles. And this is a happy sign of the times. A 
change in out-look is noticeable among the artists. 

Now let us see some of those workers who deal 
with things in which they themselves happen to be 
interested in their daily lives and who have cared to be 
true to themselves instead of trying to “reproduce” 
the “ancient spirit,” as it is called. We shall take 
the Joy of Brains by i\. K. Majumdar. It has been execu¬ 
ted in a very dexterous manner. In the first place, the 
colour-scheme in it is made up of different shades cf 
blue, secondly, the peculiar form of the bungalow 
cottages of Bengal, the oblique sides of its thatched 
roofs as well as its angularities have been enriched with 
the round concave of an umbrella shape over the bent 
figure of a young boy. The whitish figures of moving 
ducks have brought into relief the dusky atmosphere 
of a rainy day. Ihere is no conscious effort on the part 
of this artist to “play” the Indiai or the Bengali. But 
all the same, he has succeeded in contributing a nice 
quota to our form-sense. He has been able to create 
a plastic joy, so to say. It is a piece of “sincere” art. 

In the like manner is another piece by the same 
artist to be appreciated. Here, again, we have a really 
creative composition. "To begin with, the piece is 
not monotonous. The uniformity of the blue has 
been broken in upon by dots of whitish flower forms 
as well as swarms of flying birds. Further, the artistic 
effect is heightened by an expanse of greenish surface 
which cuts the background in an uneven rough manner. 
Two boat-forms we see in parallel positions, and the 
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human figures, erect as they are, form transverse parallels 
to the former. And their combined effect on the entire 
grouping is that of wealth in heterogeneity. The boats, 
again, have acquired prominence on account of the 
red streaks. These latter, moreover, are to be seen 
distributed in different sections. Altogether, we have 
here all the delights that the juxtaposition of varied 
forms and colours can offer to the eye. The success 
of this artist as contrasted with the failure of the two 
mentioned above is chiefly to be attributed to the ab¬ 
solute repudiation of the “ancients”. 

One may enquire as to whether it is impossible to 
achieve greatness when a painter deals with ancient 
subjects or attempts to follow the methods of the old 
masters. The answer would be that it is not impossible. 
If the artist knows how to divide the space, which colours 
to mix and in what proportions, how to distribute the 
forms, and what use to make of the background, he 
can be a great artist even although he borrows his theme 
from the ancients or even although he deliberately 
tries to catch their technique. An instance of such 
success is a piece by Abanindra Nath Tagore. 

Probably it is a Christian scene,—the figure of 
some saint, may be, Christ himself. I’he artist has 
sought to call up the atmosphere of monasticism which 
one may even call Buddhist or Christian at random. 
The influence of the ancients is quite palpable. But,— 
and this is a speciality,—the artist’s workmanship does 
not consist in a mere attempt to be true to what older 
mystics have drawn. The author of this piece is not 
a copyist. He has command over the methodology of 
the makers of the old frescoes. At the very first glance, 
indeed, every observer will notice in it the marks of 
the great “primitives”. You have the bold arms and 
the vigorous human figure. By the by, this is rather 
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exceptional with the present artist whose brush, as a 
rule, is used to the softer, more delicate, gentler 
torches. 

The halo is not wanting in the background. The 
staflF, a long, almost vertical piece, seized with the right 
hand bent in a lifted posture, has delightfully broken 
the space and added to the majesty of the composition. 
A dignity characteristic of the ‘heroic ages’ is perceptible. 

But wherein, outside of these elements, lies the 
grandeur of this composition? The basic dignity in 
this work lies in the manner in which the artist has filled 
up three-fourths of the entire surface from top to bottom, 
with the bulky yet simple figure of a human being. The 
very heigh i and weight of the shape as apparent in the 
niUieti of the space constitute the marvel of the workman¬ 
ship. The artist is an expert in space management. 

Deep brown drapery flowing from the neck in a 
magnificent manner covers, properly speaking, the entire 
space. This indeed is the very soul of rhe present tech¬ 
nique. There remains but slight uncovered surface 
to the right and the left. The not very loud grey of 
the face has been placed in an environment of equally 
mild tints of colour. The three or four touches of bold 
blue in the halo have served to offer a pleasing contrast 
to the generally soft colour-scheme of the entire work. 

The gentleness of the hues does not fail to tell 
a significant story to the eyes. W’e do not wait to inquire 
how the figure has been named by the artist. A piece 
like this might have a natural place in a collection of 
the Tang and Sung masterpieces of medieval China. 

The pictures drawn by Sunayani Devi are 
some of the new forms with which our art-world 
is being enriched. There are four or five human forms 
in different poses. The artist has got an admirable 
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conception of structure. The shapes perhaps would 
not be enjoyed by those who form their aesthetic sense 
on the strength of the experiences of physiognomy culled 
from their everyday life. Sunayani Devi’s faces might 
have been described as outlandish or archaic by persons 
used to the normal standard. But the figures display 
in their workmanship a sculptural solidity of remarkable 
character. And this has been produced by the manipu¬ 
lation of different degrees of whitish or black and white 
colour. The artist’s brush has manufactured a liquid 
flow of grey marble, as it were. A soft, idyllic, lyrical 
quality is the characteristic charm of her studies in the 
plastic possibilities of colour. 

The Deserted House tells its Owner's Futc and Captive 
Flight have mysterious titles. The artist Gogonendra 
Nath Tagore has chosen to be frankly mystical, at any 
rate, in description. But there is hardly anything 
mystifying in the works themselves. 

Ostensibly, the painter has given us some houses. 
But nobody would be prepared to believe that these are 
houseforms at all. One may not object to believing 
at the utmost that one is perhaps here in the presence 
of brick or stone structures. No stereotyped architec¬ 
tural design is there, nothing to connect it with the 
familar forms of masonry work, much to the discomfiture 
of the contractors and engineers. From this stand¬ 
point one would not be wrong if one were to believe 
that a mystical something is in sight. Indeed, one 
might go to the extreme and remark that there does 
not seem to be anything in the line of conventional 
forms except only a few touches at different points. 

And yet a lover of art will find in these “formless 
forms” of absolutely no historical or racial context 
some of the most vitalizing colour-compositions and 
architectonic expressions. The blue and white of 
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the one piece and the red and blue of the other exhibit 
delightful varieties of structural colour-design of mod¬ 
erately large size. There is plenty of nourishing food 
here for the student of aesthetics. 

Even without being able fully to understand what 
forms lie before our eyes according to the recognized 
canons of the objective world we feel that the shapes 
have been placed alongside of one another in symmet¬ 
rical and harmonious groups. We can invite all art- 
critics and lovers of art to begin with such specimens 
as object lessons in “pure art”. 

It is in such compositions, thoroughly futuristic 
as they arc, that we begin to appreciate, without the 
scaffolding of legends, stories, messages and moraliz- 
ings, the foundations of genuine artistic sense. This 
artist certainly is a creator of new forms which no 
doubt have a great message to the souls that thirst for 
new creation. 

Some other tendencies of modern Indian artists 
are to be observed, e.g., at the Exhibitions organized 
by the Government School of Art (Calcutta). In 
Art Exhibitions as a rule we come into contact with 
the work of professional artists. But here it is possible 
to see the work of artists in the making. Practically 
the entire collection is the work of students. 

The Commercial Section is as a rule rich and diver¬ 
sified both in themes as well as art forms. Posters 
and illustrations constitute a special feature. There 
are some illustrations exhibiting the activities of 
the Health Week. The circus as well as other enter¬ 
tainments have been finding able exponents. Perhaps 
a great service is being done to the Railway Companies 
in so far as the artists try to prepare blocks in adver¬ 
tisement of some of the prominent stations in the coun¬ 
try. Manufacturing houses likewise are interested 
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to see that the painters have prepared designs illus¬ 
trating the goods which are generally to be found in 
the market. A point of interest to publishers and 
booksellers should appear to be in the number of exhi¬ 
bits, such as seek to give shape, in colour or black and 
white, to persons and objects as well as geographical and 
social items such as occupy rhe attention of boys and 
girls in primary and secondary schools. 

Etchings, also, generally of a high order in finish are 
observed in these exhibitions. In these pieces of 
etchwork one notices the treatment of landscapes, 
harbour scenes, as well as social life. This new form 
of art was until a few years ago hardly known among 
Indian artists. Mukul Dey, as I have had the occasion 
to mention elsewhere, is the first Bengali to cultivate 
etching as a mode of artistic expression. 

Extensive mural works are being done. Com¬ 
mand over colour combination as well as the spacing 
of the background arc noticeable. Such works are 
beginning to have their markets in the prominent 
public buildings of the country. Municipal, sanitary, 
educational and other establishments might gradually 
learn to interest themselves in getting at least some of 
their walls painted in the manner indicated in these 
pieces. 

The figures in bronze as well as in clay appear 
to be the work of men endowed with the sense of pro¬ 
portion as well as movement. Bronzing was not prac¬ 
tised until a few years ago. The same may be said 
of the wood-engraving work. This also is a line of 
applied art along which Indian talent has not previously 
taken much interest. In the field of designs one is 
agreeably struck by a variety which is certainly a sign 
of wealth in aesthetics as much as mechanical draw¬ 
ing. The mills in the textile line can draw upon such 
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artists in order to man their departments for border 
print-work and so forth. The jewellers as well as 
potters who for a long time have been used to 
stereotyped ornamental work can also find able co¬ 
operation in the authors of these objects. 

The exhibitions are not all commercial and modern. 
The students arc undoubtedly showing assimilation of 
European art methods as well as orientation to the 
requirements of daily life. But it should be added 
that their work is at the same time the result of their 
acquaintance with old Indian art techniques. They 
arc attempting to catch the spirit of our “old masters” 
and they know also how to interpret our traditions 
according to modern needs. 

For some long time art as a rule has implied more 
or less what is known as “fine art”, i.e., something 
which generally is taken to be a luxury. But in the 
exhibitions of the Government School of Art it 
appears that the instltuticm has been able to indicate to 
businessmen, industrialists as well as educators how art 
education can also be a handmaid to industn^ and 
commerce. 

The art exhibitions in India arc not all obsessed 
by devotion to the alleged national ideals in inspira¬ 
tion and technique or by the considerations of illus¬ 
trative, decorative or industrial art. In Calcutta, for 
instance, there is the Indian Academy of Fine Arts 
which, thanks to the’ enthusiasm of Maharaja Sir Prodyot 
Coomar Tagore, addresses itself every year to the ex¬ 
hibition of paintings and sculptures of all schools, old 
and new, Indian and foreign. The exhibitors also 
represent all nationalities. In art appreciation, then, as 
in other items of life India has been pursuing a synthetic 
and comprehensive ideal. 
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T/je K.eading Public 

Publishing has of late been growing into an indepen¬ 
dent business in Bengal as in other parts of India. And 
this marks, on the one hand, the expansion of capital¬ 
ism and industrial economy among the Indian people, 
and on the other, the development of an intellectual 
democracy and literary freedom throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. Even during the second 
half of the nineteenth century as during the first half 
the literature, arts and sciences, and academic culture 
of Bengal grew and developed virtually under the exclu¬ 
sive patronage of the landed aristocracy, the Zamin- 
dars. Indeed for all practical purposes, it was the 
Zamindars in whom as financiers and promoters was 
concentrated almost the entire public life of the country. 
From Raja Radha Kanta Deb to Maharaja Manindra 
Chandra Nandi the tradition of Bengali Zamindars 
as patrons of learning, education, literature and science 
is continuous. 

It is perhaps in the “ideas of 1905” with which the 
glorious Swadeshi Movement of Young Bengal made 
its debut that we have to sec the beginnings of a new era 
in our publishing industry and trade. Authors began 
to discover new patrons,—and these patrons were found 
among the men and women of the villages, subdivi¬ 
sions, district head-quarters, in one word, the great 
Bengali reading public of the Mofussil. Not that Cal¬ 
cutta as the metropolitan centre failed to furnish a grow¬ 
ing number of readers such as might constitute the expand¬ 
ing market for the goods produced by poets, novelists, 
dramatists, essayists, orators, journalists and others. But 
the upheaval of the Mofussil —^the rural centres, the lower 
hundred thousands of the Bengali society, so to say,—was 
the most signal feature of the tremendous outburst of 
Bengali vitalism in 1905. It is with that epoch-making 
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revolution in morals, manners and sentiments, nay, in the 
very outlook on life, that the new publishing business 
of Bengal is materially and spiritually associated. 

Since 1905 authors have been finding it possible 
to depend more and more on the men and women who 
read books, pamphlets, and journals as well as are ready 
and in a position to pay for them. I'he patronage 
from Zamindars has been functioning still but it is the 
expansion of the reading public that has led to the en¬ 
franchisement of authors to a certain extent because of 
the intensification, universalization or democratiza¬ 
tion of effective demand for literary goods. And this 
has automatically led to the emergence of the middlemen, 
the booksellers, the publishers, the book market, and 
publishing as an independent business. 

The expansion of democratization may be seen 
in a nutshell as follows. In 1901 there were altogether 
37,735 educational institutions of all sorts with 1,133,896 
scholars on the roUs. Today 67,639 institutions educate 
more than double the number of the first period 
of the TmWwZ'/M ovement, namely 2,712,553. In 1901 
there were less than one hundred thousand scholars 
in some 400 high schools. Today the number of scho¬ 
lars is 275,000 and the number of high schools is 
nearly 1,100. In the Arts and Science Colleges the 
number of scholars has grown from some 7,300 of 
those days to over 18,000 of today. 

The demand for printed stuff has naturally grown 
more than double. Along with this growth, and as 
a mark of this expansion of demand for books and jour¬ 
nals among the masses is to be noticed the growth of 
libraries during the last generation. There are today 
nearly 1200 libraries of all sizes in Bengal, sertdng 
sometimes even the meanest villages of the country. 

The growth has not been merely a quantitative one. 
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The readers have grown not merely in number but in 
quality and variety as well. Their tastes have been mul¬ 
tiplied and di.ersiiied. Literary stuff, aesthetic canons, 
intellectual entertainments, social philosophies, eco¬ 
nomic ideas, political views arc being demanded by 
them not in one uniform m ^de or according to some 
stereotyped pattern. Readers have grown in their 
selective functions. We can notice already the begin¬ 
nings of “classes” of readers. Like the general social 
economy the structure of the reading public is becoming 
differentiated on the “class-basis.” Naturally, therefore, 
publishing business in Bengal is getting richly diversi¬ 
fied in technique, methodology and substance. 

Perhaps some of the publishing houses themselves 
have consciously and deliberately served to create un¬ 
tried tastes and new demands. The publishers 
must certainly be credited with having succeeded 
to some extent in enriching the intellectual life and 
expanding the academic horizon c>f Young India. 
Of all the new agencies that arc operative today in the 
modernizing and uptodatizing of Ii d:r;n culture nrinc 
have played a more educative nMc than the publishing 
houses. These publishing houses arc indeed the sym¬ 
bols as well as embodiments of uptodatized and modern¬ 
ized Indian culture. It may be tmsted that the 
publishers of today and tomorrow will continue 
to maintain their tradition of serving Young India 
with “evolutive” publications of all sorts and inspiring 
the personality of Ind an men and women by manu¬ 
facturing books and journals such as furnish life’s future- 
ward urges. The publishing houses may be expected 
to function more and more systematically as the em¬ 
ployers of research scholars, statisticians, authors and 
journalists in the interest of the remaking of our litera¬ 
ture, arts and sciences adapted to the growing demands 
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of the new Indian democracy. They will have to rise 
more and more consciously to their legitimate position 
as peers of the Universities in the cultural and social 
life of the people. 

Aurobindd’s Pluralism 

Aurobindo Ghosh made his debut as an architect 
of the “ideas of 1905”. But since 1918 he has been 
known almost exclusively as the “sage of Pondicherry”. 
As the author of works like hife Diidue he is indeed des¬ 
tined to play a leading role in the evolution of modern 
mysticism. But it is interesting to watch how during 
this entire period of some thirty years it is in the service 
of life, man, personality, the awakening of sa/:ti and la 
renaissance de Vesprit that his intelligence and intui¬ 
tion have been functioning. Aurobindo’s humanism 
is superb and of the intensest type, and his spirituality 
is encyclopaedic as life itself. 

One of his oldest works is the English drama, 
Perseus the Deliverer {c 1907). This is perhaps the first 
specimen of creative India enthusing over a Greek 
theme. Students of world-liicrature will not fail to 
find in it the assimilation of the Aeschylean spirit by 
a Bengali poet of the twentieth century. Aurobindo’s 
hand is equally skilled in the handling of Kalidasa. One 
of the finest renderings of ancient Hindu poetry in 
English or any other modern language is that of Kali¬ 
dasa’s Vikramovasi by Aurobindo under the title of the 
Hero and the Njwph. 

In this piece we have a situation in which Purura- 
vas is confident about the fitness of his young son to 
take charge of his empire because he is a “ruler born”. 
We read: 


“The ichorous elephant 
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Not yet full-grown tames all the trumpetings 
Of older rivals. * * ♦ 

So is it with the ruler born. 

His boyish hand inarms the sceptred world. 

The force that rises with its task, springs not 
From years, but is a sclf-and in-born greatness”. 

In such passages we encounter a command over 
English prosody such as happens to be but another 
mark of Aurobindo’s extraordinary spiritual elasticity 
and attempts to taste life in its manifold llld (phases). 
We shall now see some of Aurobindo’s observations 
on literary appreciation. 

“Both Dante and Shakespeare”, says he,^ “stand 
at the summit of poetic fame, but each with so different 
a way of genius that comparison is unprofitable, Shakes¬ 
peare has powers that Dante cannot rival; Dante has 
heights which Shakespeare could not reach; but in 
essence they stand as mighty equals. As for Blake 
and Shakespeare, that is more a personal fantasy than 
anything else. Purity and greatness are not the same 
thing; Blake’s may be pure poetry, and Shakespeare’s 
not, except in a few passages; but nobody can contend 
that Blake’s genius had the width and volume and 
richness of Shakespeare’s. If you say that Blake as a 
mystic poet was greater than Shakespeare,—of course he 
was, for Shakespeare was not a mystic poet at all. But 
as a poet of the play of life Shakespeare is everywhere 
and Blake nowhere. One has to put each thing 
in its place without confusing issues”. 

The reaction as exhibited above has been caused 
by Housman’s over-estimation of Blake. Aurobindo 
is too human, too well up in the things of the personality, 

^Forward (Calcutta) October 20, 1955. 
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too familiar with the inner recesses of the spirit to be 
carried away by exaggerations one way or the other. 
It does not take Aurobindo’s intellectual sanity to 
detect the excesses in Goethe’s judgment on the authors 
of the eighteenth century. Such excesses he discovers 
in our Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s literary likes and 
dislikes also. 

According to Aurobindo the errors of great poets 
in judging their contemporaries are personal freaks— 
that is to say, failures in intuition due to the mind’s 
temporary movements getting in the way of the intui¬ 
tion. “The errors of Goethe and Bankim were only 
an over-estimation of a genius or a talent that was 
new and therefore attractive at the time. Richardson’s 
Pam/a was, after all, the beginning of modern fiction. 
Over-estimation of a contemporary' is frequent, under¬ 
estimation also.” 

With Aurobindo, as with John Dewey in Pitman 
Nature and Conduct, Democracy and Education and other 
works, the standard or authority in literature and art is 
set by life. The greatest unreality is a “fixed self”, 
a fixed individual, or the like. It is the diversity of 
expectations, the diversity of ends, the diversity of 
norms that would correspond to the requirements 
of life. Accordingly there is the life Dantesque and 
there is the life Shakespearean. As a philosopher 
of life Aurobindo has thrown in his lot, therefore, 
with the pluralist. Then, again, the self is moving 
from moment to moment, the individual of today is 
already a thing of the past when the individual of to¬ 
morrow is flourishing. In the language of Croce’s 
Philosophy of the Practical, every individual is dift'erent 
at every moment of his life. Man wills always in 
a new and different way, not comparable with the other 
modes of his or of others willing. The Italian neo- 

59 
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Hegelian is here in the same boat with the American 
pragmatist. No less striking is the fact that the Ben¬ 
gali mystic explains the exaggerations of Goethe as 
of Bankim by reference to the plurality of personal¬ 
ity. 

Some of the difficulties that arise in the correct 
evaluation of foreign poetry are attributed by Auro- 
bindo to the absence of command over the language 
in which the original is composed. He says: “As 
for the verdict of Englishmen upon a French poet 
or vice versa, that is due to a difficulty in entering into 
the finer spirit and subtleties of a foreign language. 
It is difficult for a Frenchman to get a proper appre¬ 
ciation of Keats or Shelley or for an Englishman to 
judge Racine, for this reason. But a Frenchman like 
Maurois, who knows English as an Englishman knows 
it, can get the full estimation of a poet like Shelley 
all right. These variations must be allowed for; the 
human mind is not a perfect instrument, its best intui¬ 
tions are much veiled by irrelevant mental formations; 
but in these matters the truth asserts itself and stands 
fairly firm and clear in essence through all changes 
of mental weather.” 

In Aurobindo the literary critic one can have 
profound confidence. Although he deals very often 
with intuition his observations are based fundamen¬ 
tally on facts, experience and life. Fie is a philoso¬ 
pher of the “practical”, i.e., of serviceableness to life’s 
interests, and of freedom of the will to choose its norms 
and to experience novelties. 
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SECTION 4 

EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN SCIENCE^ 

The Bose-Ray Tandmark 

The beginnings of modern Indian researches in exact 
science are not older than the last decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century, when Young India made its debut with 
the successful experiments in wireless telegraphy of 
Jagadis Chunder Bose and in mercurous nitrite of 
Prafulla Chandra Ray. For nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury Bose and Ray happened to remain two solitary 
figures, and it was hardly worth while for the learned 
societies of the extra-Indian world to pry into the 
mysteries of the academic atmosphere in India and 
reassure themselves as to whether these “single swal¬ 
lows” were at all destined to harbinger a summer. 

It was not without reason that Bose and Ray were 
treated as curios in the international world of science. 
For, after the mathematical investigations of Bhaskar- 
acharya in the twelfth century and the contributions 
of JNladanapala to materia medica in the fourteenth 
the corpus of mankind’s exact science could not legiti¬ 
mately claim a single creative thinker or researcher 
as belonging to the Indian sub-contiircnt. 

The Bose-Ray landmark in the Indian pursuit 
of science and scientific research embodies, however, 
the end of a long period of the people’s strenuous 
and steady efforts in the assimilation of modern knowl¬ 
edge. While taking note of the successes achieved in 

^ The present author’s ^iksd-Vijnaner Bhilmikd (Calcutta, 1910), 
Introduction to the Science of Education (London, 1915), Hindu Achieve¬ 
ments in Exact Science (New York, 1918), The Futurism of Young 
Asia (Berlin, 1922), Comparative Pedagogics in Relation to Public 
Finance and National Wealth (Calcutta 1929). 
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our own times it should be appropriate to call to mind 
the perseverance and patriotism of our forefathers, 
who during the nineteenth century strove by every 
means to popularize positive science in India and build 
up a scientific tradition among the Indian intelligentsia. 

Th Age of Kammohun (1772-1833) 

As in many other fields of intellectual and social 
activity, in positive science also Rammohun (1772- 
1833) was the pioneer, not of course as a man, strictly 
speaking, of “science”, but as an organizer of national 
education and culture. It was through the journal 
Sambad Kaumudl, established in 1819, and other channels, 
that Rammohun in the midst of his multifarious interests 
found scope to direct his countrymen’s attention to 
the scientific discoveries and inventions of the day. 

It is well known that in connection with the es¬ 
tablishment of the Hindu College (1832), it was Ram¬ 
mohun whose cry was raised more fur modern phy¬ 
sics, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, etc., than for 
ancient Sanskrit and Persian lore, a subject in which 
he himself as “IvIaulavWw;2-Pandit” happened to be 
an expert. And in this he may be said to have been 
guided by the principle of Varahamihira, Hindu mathe¬ 
matician of the sixteenth century, namely, that even 
the Yavanas (“Barbarians”, Greeks) were to be res¬ 
pected when they were known to be superior in intel¬ 
lect. 


From 1833 to the Fstahlishment of 
the University of Calcutta 

From the death of Rammohun to the establish¬ 
ment of the University at Calcutta in 1856 the populari¬ 
zation of science was taken up as the life’s mission by a 
large number of Indian culture-propagandists. The 
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scientific education of the people of those days was 
catered for by some first class reviews founded by 
scholar-organizer-educationists. 

The Sambad-Prabhakara (1830-50) was established 
by Rammohun’s junior contemporary, Ishwara Gupta, 
par excellence, a man of belles lettres. In 1843 was estab¬ 
lished the Tattva-bodbinI by Akshaya Kumar Datta, who 
proved to be a formative force among his contem¬ 
poraries as much because of his Bdhjia hastur sahlt mdnava 
prakritir sawbandba viebdra (Examination of the rela¬ 
tions between man and nature) as of his other scienti¬ 
fic essays published in the journal. Rajendralal 
Mitra, the archaeologist and historian, founded K/w- 
dhdrtba-Samgraha in 1851. 

All these journals, whatever be their names and 
whatever the special fields of the editors, had the 
common objective of “Jndianizing Western science,” 
as Akshaya Kumar used to say. The editors, each 
with his own circle of “young lions”—the cultural 
“general staff”, so to say,—were all inspired, on the 
one hand, by robust p.atriotism such as knew how to 
serve the fatherland in spite of discouraging circum¬ 
stances, and on the other hand, by the spirit of modern¬ 
ism which sought to uptodatize the masses and classes in 
every sphere including the exact sciences. The linguist 
Krishna Mohan Banerji’s \''idjd-Kalpadruma (or 
Bengali Encyclop;cdia) was published between 1846 and 
1849. 

It was during this period, likewise, that Ishwara 
Chandra Vidyasagara, the apostle of Sanskrit learning 
though he was, interested himself with great zest 
in the work of promoting the cultivation of modern 
science and philosophy. In keeping with all these 
modernist intellectual currents was organized in 1856 
the Vidyotsdbim Sabbd (Association for the Encourage- 
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ment of Learning) by Kaliprasanna Sinha, Bengali 
translator of the Mahdbhdrata. But down to the end 
of this period actual investigation in modern experimen¬ 
tal science does not appear to have been undertaken 
by anybody. In the domain of positive science and 
technology India continued to remain a blank as during 
the later Middle Ages. 

Fifty Years of the University (1858-1907) 

The establishment of the Calcutta University 
in 1856 may be regarded as an event in modern Indian 
culture not so much in the line of exact sciences as 
in that of the “humanities”. For, it was not until 
1902 that a special degree in science was offered, namely 
B.Sc. and not until 1908 that M.Sc. was instituted. 
The positive sciences were thus for more than half 
a century but subsidiary subjects of instruction. It 
is, besides, notorious that down to the end of this 
period laboratory equipment and practice in colleges 
were all but unknown even in regard to elementary 
teaching work. Another shortcoming of the University 
during this period of half a century is to be found in 
the very poor number of scholars who passed out 
in the “arts” (including the sciences), in medicine and 
surgery as well as in engineering. 

The first decennium yields the following figures^ 
for passes: 


1 Adapted from the figures published by the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Organization Committee, 1924. 
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B. A. 

M. A. 

L. M. S. 

Medicine. 

M. B. 
Medicine. 

L. C. E. 
Engiaect- 
ing. 

1858 

2 

... 

... 


... 

1859 

10 

... 

... 


... 

i86o 

13 

... 

... 


... 

1861 

15 

... 

14 


6 

1862 

24 

... 

7 


14 

1863 

25 

6 

14 


... 

1864 

30 

3 

11 


5 

1865 

45 

II 

18 


2 

1866 

79 

15 

20 


... 

1867 

60 

22 

15 

2 

6 

Total 

303 

57 

99 

2 

33 

For the second decennium we 

have the following 

figures: 







B.A. 

M.A. 

L.M.S. 

M.B. L.C.E. B.C.E. 

1868 

99 

15 

TT 

5 2. 

... 

1869 

77 

18 

19 

2 4 

I 

1870 

98 

24 

5 

I 5 

... 

1871 

84 

35 

27 

I 2 

... 

1872 

100 

24 

27 

3 7 

I 

1873 

iz6 

20 

23 

2 2 

I 

1874 

92 

32 

36 

I 2 

... 

1873 

90 

18 

^3 

6 

3 

1876 

75 

24 

9 

3 5 

3 

1877 

144 

31 

28 

7 8 

3 

Total 

983 

241 

198 

23 41 

12 
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For the third decennium the passes are registered 
in the following table; 



B.A. 

M.A. 

L.M.S. 

M.B. 

L.CE. 

B.C.E, 

1878 

68 

28 

34 

7 

5 

I 

1879 

91 

28 

^9 

7 

... 

... 

1880 

112 

32 

65 

7 

10 

3 

1881 

155 

37 

17 

9 

6 

... 

1882 

105 

32 

10 

10 

2 

... 

1883 

^97 

44 

4 

7 

3 

2 

1884 

356 

64 

I 

9 


... 

1885 

307 

34 

3 

II 

3 

... 

1886 

452 

70 

5 

23 

I 

I 

1887 

449 

36 

18 

10 

... 

I 

Total 

2,292 

42 J 

176 

100 

30 

8 

The fourth decade may 

be scheduled 

as follows: 

L.E. 


B.A. 

M.A. 

L.M.S. 

M.B. 

and 

B.E. 

1888 

378 

69 

9 


6 

5 

1889 

409 

64 

15 


7 

9 

1890 

435 

58 

12 


6 

11 

1891 

240 

52 



5 

5 

1892 

303 

56 

^9 


4 

6 

1893 

315 

59 

15 


2 

3 

1894 

497 

34 

12 


4 

6 

1893 

443 

84 

25 


5 

6 

1896 

326 

87 

30 


3 

II 

1897 

403 

85 

24 


4 

6 

Total 

5.749 

668 

174 


46 

70 
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The statistical situation for the fifth and for our 
present purpose the last decade may be envisaged in the 
following table: 



B.A. 

M.A. 

L.M.S. 

M.B. 

B.E. 

1898 

326 

70 

5 ^ 

5 

4 

1899 

463 

93 

44 

3 

14 

1900 

529 

94 

40 

2 

10 

1901 

378 

87 

80 

3 

9 

1902 

487+2 

71 

67 

2 

13 

1903 

430+8 

74 

54 

2 

12 

1904 

331 + 5 

54 

56 

3 

7 

1905 

518+3 

71 

65 

3 

9 

1906 

497+12 

92 

86 

6 

14 

1907 

426+9 

97 

62 

4 

II 

Total 

4,424 

00 

0 

610 

31 

103 

N.B. 

The second 

entry under 

B.A. has 

reference 

to the 

newly introduced B.Sc. 





The University passes described above may now 
be summarized for the five decades (1838-1907) as 
follows in the perspective of the total population as 
numbered at different censuses: 


1858-67 1868-77 1878-87 188S-97 


L “Arts” (inclu¬ 
ding scien¬ 
ces) B.A. and 
M.A. combin- 

ed .. .. 360 1,224 2,717 4,417 


1898- 

1907 


5,227 


I. (a) Sciences 

i. B.A. and 

M.A. com¬ 
bined .. 72 

ii. M.A. alone 11 


245 543 883 

48 85 133 


1,045 

160 
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11 . Medicine and 
Surgery 

L. M.S. and 

M. B. com¬ 
bined .. loi 221 276 220 641 

III. Engineering 
all denomina¬ 
tions com¬ 
bined .. 33 53 38 70 103 

Total Population 34,687,000 37,014,000 39,805,000 42,881,000 
(1871) (1881) (1891) (1901) 

In order to measure the growth in the total aca¬ 
demic strength of the people during the first half 
a century of the University’s lifc-histoiy it would be 
necessary also to mark the progress in the number 
of passes in the law faculty. But as we are interested, 
for the time being, in exact sciences only, we have 
excluded the B.L.’s from our survey. It is now 
necessary to analyze the figures in 1. “Arts” (above) 
in order to isolate the “Science” element in the make¬ 
up of the B.A.’s and M.A.’s. On the strength of 
the relative proportion between B.A.’s and B.Sc.’s 
as well as between M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s as observable 
in recent years it is not possible to figure out the 
science passes of those fifty years at anything more 
than 15 to 20 per cent of the combined B.A.’s and 
M.A.’s. Should this conjecture be correct, we should 
find a growth in the number of science men at Cal¬ 
cutta from 1858 to 1907 as marked I {a) i. and ii. 
For the present we are excluding from our consi¬ 
deration the fact that the proportion must have varied 
from decade to decade. 

The comparatively large number of passes in 
medicine and surgery is noteworthy, although really 
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negligible when considered per 10,000 of the popu¬ 
lation. During the first decade of the University 
medical men were loi in the background of 72 men 
of general science (B.A. and M.A. combined) and 
35 engineers. Down to 1907 the number of medical 
men was always larger than that of science M.A.’s 
and engineers put together. The steep ascent in 
the curve from 1888-97 to 1898-1907 is by all means 
extraordinary. Altogether, one understands why 
all through the history of modern Bengal, especially 
during the present epoch, that of the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment, the medical men, like the lawyers and the school¬ 
masters, have played a leading part in the national¬ 
istic, educational, scientific and technological efforts 
of the people. 

On the other hand, the unusually low number 
of engineers from decade to decade can escape no¬ 
body’s notice. We see that the people’s tastes and 
aptitudes were not being trained along directions 
of modern industry and applied science. Tt is to be 
observed, besides, that the few engineers that were 
sent forth by the University knew only how to survey 
lands, construct roads and build houses. The techno¬ 
logical utilization of the country’s resources was 
not promoted. And naturally, practical ideas in 
regard to economic reconstruction were conspicuous 
by their absence in the academic and social atmosphere. 

Engineers,—the heroes of the “Industrial Revo¬ 
lution” in Eur-America and Japan,—^were therefore 
virtually unknown among the leading men of India 
in the nineteenth century even during the latter half. 
With fifty years of University education the people 
failed to grasp the A.B.C. of the momentous indus¬ 
trial revolution such as had already engendered a 
social and philosophical transformation in the rest 
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of the world. The mind of India was shunted off 
from the main tracks of the new spirituality as embo¬ 
died in modern materialism. Nay, when the move¬ 
ment for industrialization was started in and through 
the fruitful “ideas of 1905” Young Bengal had to 
begin to all intents and purposes on a clean slate, 
so far as technology and applied economics are con¬ 
cerned. Perhaps the first prominent engineer among 
Bengali leaders is Ramakanta Roy (1873-1906), who 
about this time came back as mining engineer from 
Japan. 


Scientists under Conditions of Discouragement 
(1858-1907) 

The patriotic work of the culture-pioneers was 
not rendered superfluous when the University was 
established. Rather, the movement in favour of 
“mass-education” in science obtained a fillip through 
the acquisition of fresh blood in the propaganda 
corps. 

A colleague of Vidyasagara’s and a great enthu¬ 
siast for modern science and culture was the edu¬ 
cator and sociologist Bhudev Mookerji, who started 
the SikJd Darpana monthly in 1864 and in 1868 took 
up the Bengali weekly Education Gazette. The pro¬ 
pagation of science was no less promoted by Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, novelist and social philosopher, 
whose monthly Bamga-darsana (The Philosophy 
of Bengal) came out in 1872. This review func¬ 
tioned during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century as a genuine organ of modernism and positive 
thinking. 

In 1876 the Indian Association for the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Science was established by Mahendralal Sircar 
(1835-1904), homoeopathic practitioner. It was his 
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patriotism and love of experimental science that 
stood by the side of his professional success and 
social position in the matter of placing this institu¬ 
tion on a secure footing. This Association was 
a regular Science College and for more than a quarter 
of a century served to offer some practical training 
in physics, chemistry and botany to the students 
of Calcutta, who in their own colleges had hardly 
any facilities for demonstrations and laboratory 
experiments. It may be said to have supplemented 
to a considerable extent the work of the Univer¬ 
sity and thus pointed the way to genuine Univer¬ 
sity reform which, be it observed, has been under¬ 
taken in certain respects in subsequent years. India's 
debt to Mahendralal Sircar's institution is ines¬ 
timable. 

As for contributions to science and scientific 
literature during this period, wc may begin with the 
medicai men as being numerically and chronologically 
the most prominent in social life. Madhusudan Gupta 
is the first Bengali (and perhaps Indian) Hindu who 
undertook dissections on the human body thereby 
pioneering modern medical education in Bengal. 
Kanny Lai Dey wrote Indigenous Drugs of India 
in 1867 and Paddrtha-Vijndn (physics) in 1872-73. 
He was the author also of I ’aidjik Vjarahdra (medi¬ 
cal jurisprudence) and Kasoyana-Vijnan (chemistry). 
Dey did some original research work also, for ins¬ 
tance, in indigenous* medicines. Altogether, he 
can be regarded as the father of medical and chem¬ 
ical investigations in modern Bengal. Udoy Chand 
Dutt’s Materia Medica of the Hindus was published 
in 1877 and helped, like the investigations of Rajendra 
lal Mitra in other fields, to call the attention of Indian 
researchers to the secular, scientific and material.Stic 
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achievements of the Hindus of ancient and medieval 
times. 

A popularizer of modem anatomy, medicine 
and pharmacopoeia through the medium of Bengali 
on the lines of Kanny Lai Dey was Radha Govinda 
Kar. But he is chiefly known today as being one 
of the pioneers, like Suresh Prasad Sarvadhikary, 
in the establishment of medical schools. Kar’s 
work has taken a final form in the Carmichael Medi¬ 
cal College of today (est. 1914). Another author 
of modern anatomy in Bengali was Zahimddin Ahmed. 

In 1892 Baman Das Basu may be said to have 
made a start with his paper on the study of indigenous 
drugs (in the Indian Medical Gai:(ette), part of a sub¬ 
ject on which later he produced an epoch-making 
work (in collaboration with others). While Basu 
was thus following to a certain extent Dutt’s lines, 
Dey had a successor in Chunilal Bose, chemist, 
to whose credit belong some researches in the medi¬ 
cinal and poisonous plants of India. 

Medicine of the old Hindu tradition, namely, 
Ayurveda^ continued as of yore to be the subject 
of study as well as of profession and industry. And 
so the tols or home-schools of Gangadhar Sen, 
Dwaraka Nath Sen and others did not fail to prosper 
in spite of the progress of the Western system of 
medicine introduced through the University. Rather, 
towards the end of the period something like the 
beginning of a Renaissance of Ayurvedic science and 
practice was observable in the translations of old 
texts and in historical essays bearing thereon as well 
as in the institution of Ayurvedic congresses. Bengali 
Kavirajes took their proper place in the develop¬ 
ment of this all-India movement. 

In other branches of scientific knowledge also 
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modern methods were at work. Girish Chandra 
Bose wrote on botany and Bhopal Chandra Bose 
on agriculture. Nritya Gopal Mukerji’s agricultural 
investigations had a fruitful bearing on silkworm 
rearing and sericulture, as the people of Malda and 
xvlurshidabad recall it even today with gratitude. 

During the latter half of this period the enthu¬ 
siasm of Aghore Nath Chatterji, domiciled long 
in the Nizam’s Dominions, for industrial chemistry 
embodied itself not only in investigations but in 
practical ventures as well. Among the industrial 
pioneers of the Indian people in the field of chemistry 
a great place has to be accorded to Chandra Bhushan 
Bhaduri, who, along with Prafulla Chandra Ray, 
Kartik Chandra Bose and others, may be regarded 
as one of the founders of the Bengal Chemical & 
Pharmaceutical Works Ltd. (est. 1892-95). 

It is in the milieu of the organizing activities 
of the pioneers like ISlahendralal Sircar and Radha 
Govinda Kar and the research activities of their 
junior contemporaries, Baman Das Basu, Chunilal 
Bose and others that the earlier phases of the Bose- 
Ray landmark {c 1890-1900) mentioned at the outset 
have to be placed for the proper sociological orienta¬ 
tion in the field of modern Indian pursuit of science. 
In 1902 Jagadis Chunder Bose made his communi¬ 
cation to the Acudemie des Sciences of Paris and his 
work in the field of plant response was getting well- 
known. The same year saw the publication of Pra¬ 
fulla Chandra Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. 
I. which was followed in 1907 by Vol. II. It is 
obvious that Ray’s work lay as much in modern 
science and industry as in the antiquarian explora¬ 
tion of ancient knowledge. At this stage it is appro¬ 
priate to mention the monographs by Brajendra 
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Nath Seal on the physical, chemical and mechanical 
theories of the Hindus as well as on their scientific 
methodology which were incorporated in Ray’s book 
on Hindu Chemistry. 

The University and the institutions affiliated 
to it were during this entire period of five decades 
poor in laboratory facilities as well as in the number 
of scholars. And naturally, scientific investiga¬ 
tion and research as such were not even talked of 
within the four walls of the college buildings, general, 
medical or engineering. The official academic world 
in India was thoroughly innocent of the catego¬ 
ries, applied science and technology, except in so 
far as medicine and civil engineering may be said 
to belong to this group. Under these conditions 
it is to the traditional patriotism, love of learning 
for its own sake, and devotion to positive science 
of the Indian intelligentsia that we have to ascribe, 
in the first place, the popularization of science through 
the journals, schools and associations, as well as 
in the second place, the carrying on of researches 
by isolated scholars. In those days researchers 
could not dream of any encouragement, financial 
or otherwise, from the side of the state or from 
that of the institutions they served. The entire 
work in the fields of science that India succeeded 
in putting in from 1858 to 1907, no matter what 
be its absolute worth,—whether in the direction of 
propaganda or in that of creative research, must be 
pronounced to have been heroic by all standards. 

The 'Epoch of Swadeshism (c. 1905-35) 

Young Bengal was not to remain content with 
the popularizing work of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s 
Bamgadarlana or the school laboratories of Mahendralal 
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Sircar’s Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
or even the original investigation of some half a dozen 
stray researchers in medicine, chemistry and physics. 
Young Bengal could not be blind to the fact that in 1901 
when the Bengali people was numbered at 42,881,000 
the University turned out only 93 graduates in 
science as b.a. and m.a. (2o%of 465), 83 medical 
men (l.m.s. and m.b.) and 9 engineers! The almost 
non-scientific and thoroughly untechnical character 
of the University’s educational system stood self- 
condemned. 

The Bengali people was, therefore, bent on 
a super-heroic endeavour, and this took shape 
in the glorious Swadeshi Movement of 1905. The 
situation called forth the noblest spiritual ener¬ 
gies and self-sacrificing idealism of which the men 
and women of India arc capable. Stripped of the 
political activities and philosophies, the “ideas 
of 1905” conveyed to India and the world the deter¬ 
mination of the people in two different fields: (i) the 
promotion of education along national lines and under 
national control with special reference to the exact 
sciences and technology, and (2) the industrialization 
of the country and advancement of modern materialism 
(the Swadeshi movement proper). 

And so the National Council of Education was 
established in 1906 not, however, as an institu¬ 
tion like the Indian Association for the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Science calculated merely to play the second 
fiddle to the University’s institutions and supple¬ 
ment their work in a subsidiary capacity, but as an 
independent and all-round teaching University by itself 
with scientific and technological as well as literary 
faculties. Funds were contributed by landowners 
like Subodh Chandra Mallik of Calcutta, Brajcndra 
40 
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Kishore Roy Chowdhury and Surya Kanta Acharya 
Chowdhury of Mymensingh, and lawyers like Rash 
Behari Ghosh, Tarak Nath Palit, and others.^ Two 
colleges were set up in Calcutta, namely, Bengal 
National College and Bengal Technical Institute. 
In due course an amalgamation of these institu¬ 
tions took place and their combined continuity 
is being kept up by the College of Engineering 
and Technology located at Jadavpur near Calcutta. 
With a staff of over forty teachers, some of whom 
are graduates of Michigan, Illinois, Harvard, Berlin 
and Edinburgh this College offers today a five- 
year training in the three departments of mechan¬ 
ical, electrical and chemical engineering to some 
550-600 scholars of the post-Matriculation or rather 
post-intermediate standard. 

The young engineers turned out of this College 
have been instrumental in the industrialization of Bengal, 
to a certain extent, in a responsible capacity. Industrial 
concerns in different parts of India, like, say, Tata 1 ron 
& Steel Company, have likewise drawn a part of their 
man-power from this institution. vXmong the pro¬ 
moters of this national engineering University we find 
the names, along with those of the financiers mentioned 
above, of Satis Chandra Mukerjee, a maker of Young 
Bengal through his Dawn Society (1903-7) and social 
philosopher. Judge Gooroodas Banerji, Barrister Abdul 
Rasul, Bipin Chandra Pal, and Aurobindo Ghosh, 
political philosophers, Ambika Charan Ukil, economist, 
co-operator, and founder of banking and insurance 
companies, Hirendra Nath Datta, writer of philosophical 
essays, Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, author of scientific 
treatises, Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, lawyer, and Satya- 

1 Sec the present author’s “The Carnegie Spirit through In¬ 
dian Eyes” in India and the World (Calcutta, December 1935). 
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nanda Bose, publicist. Some of the professors of the 
College of lingineering and Technology have published 
the results of their researches in the journals of science 
and commerce. 

While the National Council of Education was 
coming into being, or rather a year or two previous 
to 1905, Jogcndra Chandra Ghosh, lawyer, estab¬ 
lished the Association for the Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Education of Indians in Foreign Countries. 
Not less than some five hundred young Bengalis have 
enjoyed the fellowship, travelling and other facilities 
for training in Japan, America, Germany, France, Italy 
and Great Britain placed at their disposal by this institu¬ 
tion. jogen Ghosh’s Association is almost a house¬ 
hold word among the Bengali mhhllc classes. It is 
as much to the foreign-educated engineers, chemists, 
bankers, businessmen etc. brought into existence by this 
Association as to the alumni (.)f the National Council 
of Education that the experiments, failures and succes¬ 
ses of Bengal in the industrialization aspects of the 
Swadeshi Movement arc in the main due. 

The University could not long remain impervious 
to the impacts of the National Council and jogen 
Ghosh’s yVssociation or indeed of the all-embracing 
Swadeshi outburst. The reform scheme of 1901-3 which 
should have reconstructed the University at snail’s pace 
and in homc'cnpathic d' ses was already much loo anti¬ 
quated for the demands of the people. Merc, again, as 
in other instances throughout the history of the Bengali 
pursuit of science from the time of Rammohun, a 
robust patriot and an idealistic Kealpolifiker came to 
the rescue. Judge Asutosh Mookerjee, who has a 
name • also in mathematical researches, knew how to 
coax a part of the nationalist fervour on towards the 
University campus, state-controlled although it was. 
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Tarak Nath Palit and Rash Bchari Ghosh, two of the 
biggest financiers of the National Council of Education, 
felt eventually inspired to come forward with donations 
in favour of the University. Thus were laid in 1914 
the beginnings of the College of Science as a limb of 
the University of Calcutta. For the first time in the 
University atmosphere people learnt officially how to 
spell the word “research”. With Palit and Ghosh as 
with Ashutosh research in science, theoretical and 
applied, was a veritable passion. 

The next event of scientific importance in the chro¬ 
nological order is the establishment of the Bose Institute 
at Calcutta in 1916 by Jagadish Chunder Bose. This 
Institute has acquired an international reputation espe¬ 
cially for the fine precision-instruments prepared in its 
workshops by Bengali mechanicians. The plan (-physio¬ 
logical and other researches in electrical respeanse of the 
Institute are published regularly in its Annals. 

Prafulla Chandra Ray has no special Institute of his 
own. His nitrogen researches at the University College 
Science Laboratory have all the time been pursuin^f 
their steady career notwithstanding his numerous public 
functions of nationalistic character and newly acquired 
enthusiasm in the propagation of KJsaddar (home-spun). 
His spirit, moreover, lives today and is represented by 
dozens of his pupils who, employed as they are in 
different culture and industrial centres from Dacca to 
Madras and Allahabad, have won respect for the 
Bengali school of chemistry by investigations of inter¬ 
national importance. 

In 1920 was established the first Indian Dental 
College at Calcutta by Rafiddin Ahmed, who is the 
author also of papers on the treatment of teeth 
in American journals. Asanulla’s munificence was 
about this time responsible for the nucleus of a 
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modest but very useful and practical school of 
engineering at Dacca. 

The progress of Western medicine and surgery 
has not been able to kill our old Ayurv^edic science 
and profession. It has, on the contrary, but contri¬ 
buted to stimulate the people’s scientific and industrial 
interest in the Hindu system of medicine and medicinal 
drugs. Under the impulse of the Swadeshi Movement, 
further, Kavirajes like Jamini Mohan Sen, Gana Nath 
Sen, Syainadas Vachaspati and others in Calcutta have 
been inspired to establish colleges, clinics and hospitals 
on modern lines for Ayurveda. The old medical system 
seems destined to acquire a fresh lease of life as the 
result of intim. tc co-operation in research and industrial 
ventures between M.B.’s and Kavirajes. 

So far as the University College of Science is con¬ 
cerned it did not take more than half a dozen years of 
just a little financial assistance and some modest labor¬ 
atory facilities for Young India to demonstrate to the 
world that there is nothing mysterious in scientific 
research, and that scientific research is not the 
monopoly of non-Indian or cxtra-.\sian climate, 
region or race. By 1920-21 the learned societies 
of Rur-Amcrica as well as their journals and the 
scientists of Berlin, Paris, I.ondon, New York and 
Stockholm were talking of the achievements of several 
Indian scientists. And in 1950 a physicist maintained 
by the Palit Fund at the Calcutta University, Chandra¬ 
sekhara Venkata Raman, was the recipient of the Noble 
Prize, liven a decade and a half of Young India’s 
creative contacts with the exact sciences served to re¬ 
volutionize the world’s mentality in regard to the men 
and women of Asia. 
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Science Students and Kesearchers of the Sivadeshi 
Period (c 1905-35) 

We shall now proceed to watch the developments 
of the people’s interest in science and technology as a 
result of or as an index to the growth of Siradesbism. 
Let us take the figures of the University in science 
passes from 1909 to 1928. The figures of the National 
Council of Education arc to be seen in the Appendices. 
Unfortunately the figures for medical passes as published 
by the Calcutta University Organi2ation Committee are 
so complicated that it is difficult to make use ()f them for 
the purposes of the present paper. The medical figures, 
such as they arc, have been collected for the chart from 
the University Calendars and are to be taken tenta¬ 
tively^. 

For the first decade the progress of scientific 
education at Calcutta since 1909 can be envisaged 
below: 



LSc. 

B.Sc. 

M.Sc. 

B.K. 

1909 

M 3 

45 


10 

1910 

326 

75 

11 

12 

I9II 

566 

M 9 

21 

13 

1912 

554 

168 

35 

16 

1913 

728 

266 

47 

10 

1914 

5 97 

231 

55 

10 

1915 

612 

241 

57 

22 

1916 

694 

366 

88 

6 

1917 

848 

304 

81 

M 

1918 

935 

302 

96 

13 

Total 

6,003 

2,137 

491 

126 


^ I am indebted to Dr. K. C. Chaudhuri for the interpretation 
of some of the figures relating to the medical examinations. 
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In 1909 specialization in science was introduced 
at the Intermediate stage, i.e., previous to graduation. 
Hence a new entry. It is to be observed that the 
standard was likewise raised at the same time so that 
I. Sc. students had to master nearly as much science 
as the B. A.’s of the previous dxade. 

For the next decennium, the post-War decade, we 
have the following figures: 



LSc. 

B.Sc. 

M.Sc. 

B.E. 

1919 

1,179 

554 

85 

34 

1920 

1,190 

409 

65 

36 

1921 

1,406 

466 

5 ^ 

35 

1922 

1,426 

546 

^5 

29 

1925 


480 

74 

28 

1924 

2,45 ^ 

575 

61 

39 

1925 

2,426 

558 

75 

47 

1926 

2,360 

684 

72 

59 

1927 

2,114 

^95 

93 

51 

1928 

2,002 

589 

117 

54 

>tal 

18,458 

5,034 

759 

412 


For subsequent years the. figures may be seen in the 
following statement derived from the table in the V^eport 
of the Syndicate (University of Crleutta 1955): 



I.Sc. 

B.Sc. 

M.Sc. 

B.H. 

M.B. 

1929 

1,846 - 

652 

lOI 

^'3 

252 

1930 

1,^55 

457 

120 

58 

152 

1931 

1,74 5 

5 3 ^^ 

117 

60 

MI 

1932 

1,488 

439 

90 

65 

m6 

1933 

1,925 

497 

106 

85 

iM 

1934 

1,948 

477 

122 

89 

134 

1935 

1,855 

00 

0 

112 

80 

... 
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A comparative estimate of the two decades in 
regard to the science passes is given below in the back¬ 
ground of the decade 1898-1907: 



1909-18 

1919-28 

1898-1907 

1 . General Science 




B.Sc. and M.Sc. 



(Science m.a. 

combined 

2,628 

5,793 

& B.A.) 1,045 

1. {a) LSc. alone.. 

6,003 

18,458 

... 

1 . {h) LSc., B.Sc. 




and M.Sc. 




combined 

8,657 

24,251 

... 

I, {c) M.Sc. alone 

491 

759 

160 (Science 




M.A.) 

II. Medicine 

648 

L 7<^7 

641 

III. Engineering ... 

126 

412 

103 

Total Population 

46,305,000 

47,592,000 

42,881,000 


(1911) 

(1921) 

(1901) 


As the I.Sc.’s of today command the scientific 
knowledge of the science B. A.’s of 1898-1907, so 
to say, one may take the 1 . Sc., B. Sc. and M. Sc. 
together for the purpose of comparison with that 
decade’s combined strength in B. A. and IM. A. in 
science. So far as University passes in general science 
are concerned, one can sec that 

Bengal (1919-28) 24,251=25.2 Bengal (1898- 
1907) 1,045. 

In general scientific knowledge and in interest 
in the topics of science the post-\Var Bengali people 
is 23.2 times as equipped as previous to the Swadeshi 
Movement. 

But in the meanwhile there has been an increase 
of population as indicated below: 
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Bengal ( 1921 ) 47,592,000 = 1.1 Bengal ( 1901 ) 
42,881,000. 

In twenty years the population has grown i.i 
time. The real increment in scientific knowledge is there¬ 
fore 21 times. 

Excluding the 1 . Sc.’ s the equation of progress 
would be as follows: 

Bengal (1919-1928) 5,793 = 5.5 Bengal (1898- 

1907 ) 1,045. 

I'he interest of Young Bengal in “higher 
science”—as measured by the B. Sc. and M. Sc. 
standard—has grown 5.5 times compared to the situa¬ 
tion in ^\-Q.-Sn’adcsht days. As the growth in popula¬ 
tion (i.i time ) has to be considered as in the previous 
calculation, the real increment is 5 times. 

In higher science ( Al. Sc. or science AI. A. 
standard ) 

Bengal (1919-1928) 759 — 4.7 Bengal ( 1898- 

1907) 160. 

The real increment in knowledge of higher 
science is, then, 4.2 times. 

The progress in medical knowledge is registered 
by the following equation: 

Bengal (1919-1928), 1,767 2.7 Bengal (1898- 

1907) 641. The real increment is 2.45 times. 

In regard to engineering we have the following 
equation: 

Bengal (1919-1928) 412 -- 4 Bengal (1898-1907) 

103. 

Here, again, the real increment in engineering 
knowledge is not 4 times but 3.6 times. In subjects 
bearing on civil engineering also the Bengali people 
has thus made progress but the rate is lower than in 
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general scientific equipment. Evidently, the Univer¬ 
sity has been powerfully influenced by the enthusiasm 
for industrialization incorporated in the “ideas of 1905” 
as well as in the events of the Clreat War period.^ 

The original researches of Indian mathematicians, 
physicists, meteorologists, chemists, geologists, bot¬ 
anists, zoologists, and physiologists from 1915 - 1916 
on have constituted a feature in the scientific journalism 
of Eur-America even in non-English languages. It 
is generally admitted that in the expansion of the 
world’s modern science Indian co-operation has been 
playing an increasing part. It would be quite worth 
while for some student of exact science to prepare in 
the near future an objective monograph on these re¬ 
searches and publications somewhat along the lines 
of the different chapters in the two v<3lumes of 1 ^ 
Science Franfaise (1916) or in Charles Moureu’s La 
Chimie et la Guerre (1920) or, again, in the French author 
Caullery’s Universities and Scientific Life in the United 
States (1922). 

In connection with the Indian work in medical 
research, which as a rule is ignored in a survey of 
scientific investigations, a number of names may be 
listed here. Baman Das Basu and Chunilal B sc, who 
had been active previous to 1905, later strengthened 
their claims to recognition in the fields of medicinal 
plants and drug chemistry. Upendra Nath Brahma- 
chari’s researches in Kala-azhar,Gopal Chandra Chatterji’s 
in bacteriology and Kedar Nath Das’s in midwifery have 
crossed the frontiers of India. Hem Chandra Sen is 
known for his investigations in therapeutics and Bidhan 
Chandra Roy for those in asthma, diabetes etc. 

^ On war-industrialism in India see the present author’s 
'Economic Development (Madras, 
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Haran Chandra Mukerji has been working in the 
diseases of blood. Biraj Mohan Das Gupta in the parasi¬ 
tology of tropical medicine, Manindra Nath De in the 
pathology of spleens, Jyotiprakas Basu in diabetes, 
Umaprasanna Basu in heart diseases, Sivapada Bhatta- 
charya in infantile liver, Amulya Chandra Ckil in cholera, 
dysentery, tuberculosis etc., Susil Kumar Mukerjee in 
eye diseases, Charubrata Roy in diabetes, Subodh 
Chandra Mitra in the cancer of uterus, anaemia of 
pregnancy etc. and Kshirod Chandra Chaudhuri in the 
brain tumour, mcgacolon etc. of children. Ekendra 
Nath Ghosh’s researches in zoology and Sahay Ram 
Bose’s in botany may be listed as lying within the 
domain of biologico-mcdical research. 

Among important publications as books may 
be mentioned those of Karuna Kumar Chatterji 
on tropical surgery, of Dhircndra Nath Bancrjee on 
pathology, of Akhil Ranjan Majumdar on clinical 
medicine, of Susil Kumar Mukerji on infantile liver, of 
Rah vVhmed on operative dentistry, of Birendranath 
Ghosh on materia medica besides those of Brahmachari 
and Das. Girindra Nath Mukerji has published a work 
on ancient Hindu surgery, llari Nath Ghosh has 
written on hygiene m Bengali. 

The CtdcutUi Medical joun/al has been mnning for 
nearly a quarter of a century. It is the medium of 
publication for a part of the researches by Indian 
scholars. Substantial portions have been published in 
AU-lndia journals like the Indiciii Medical Ga-:^ette, journal 
of the Indian Research Vund Association, journal oj the 
Indian Medical Association, etc. as well as in the journals 
of Great Britain, Germany and France. 

In certain branches of industry, chemical, medical 
and metallurgical, some names are mentionable. The 
industrial inspiration derived partly from Chandra 
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Bhushan Bhaduri is being done into life by Biraj Mohan 
Das in tannery works and Satya Sundar Deb in potteries. 
The In St itnt Vasteur of Paris has got a scholar in 
Hemendra Nath Ghosh who is active in immunology 
and immunity industry. In the domain of vegetable 
oils and hydrogenation Baneswar Dass is applying his 
experience derived from the American Edison works and 
the German Krupp and Borsig. Ali Karim is doing 
work in the chemistry of forest produce, drugs and 
paints. Prafulla Kumar Mukerji, lias long been as¬ 
sociated with the Carnegie Steel Corporation at Pitts¬ 
burg in a responsible position and was chief mctallur ist 
of the steel works at Magnitogorsk on the Ural in 
Russia. Obeidulla’s services as a mining engineer have 
been requisitioned in Afghanistan for a part of the 
pioneering work. 

Researches are being conducted at the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., which is to¬ 
day an industrial concern of world-wide commercial 
importance. Its laboratories maintain a number of 
investigators as also does Kartick Bose’s Laboratory, 
another successful manufacturing establishment specially 
in the field of acids and instruments. To this gtoup 
likewise belongs the firm of Butto Kristo Paul, importers 
of scientific apparatus and manufacturers of chemicals. 

Attention may here be invited to the historical work 
entitled The Positive Sciences of the Ancient llindus (1915) 
by Brajcndra Nath Seal, which is made up, in part, as 
already noted, of his monographs contributed to Ray’s 
book on Hindu Chemistry (1902-1907), as well as in 
part, of his other monographs, namely, those relating 
to Hindu ideas on plants and plant-life, Hindu classifica¬ 
tion of animals, Hindu ideas about the nervous system, 
heredity, vital forces etc., as well as Hindu acoustics 
and Hindu kinetics, contributed to the present author’s 
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Positive Background of Hindti Sociology, Vol. I. (1914). 
Nalin Bihari Mitra’s studies in Hindu mathematics (1916) 
deserve likewise a special mention in this context. The 
main body of all these investigations was epitomised 
and appraised for the researchers in social science and 
comparative culture-history by the present writer in 
his Hindu ylcbievemcnts in lixact Science (1918). Investi¬ 
gations in Hindu mathematics have since then been 
followed up in an intensive manner by Bibhuti Bhusan 
Datta and Sukumar Ranjan Das. 

The scientific essays in Bengali by Ramendra Sundar 
Trivedi, Jagadananda Roy (of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Visva-bbdratl at Bolpur), jogesh Chandra Roy, Sundari 
Mohan Das and others have been continuing the tradi¬ 
tion of the previous generation of the Bengali men of 
letters. The ornithologist Satya Churn Law has been 
editing a special scientific review, Vrakriti (Nature). 

The Bang/ya Sdbi/ya Parisai (Bengali iVeademy of 
Literature) of Calcutta has, somewhat like the Institut 
de t'ranee, a science section, which addresses itself es¬ 
pecially to the preparation of scientific terminology in 
Bengali, an item on which ti e University has been 
bestowing attention in recent years (1954). There is 
likewise a Science Division in all the annual congresses, 
known as Sdbitya Sanimelan, convened under the auspices 
of this Parisat in different districts of Bengal as well as 
Greater Bengal (comprising domiciled Bengalis in 
diverse parts of India). The Science Division invites 
papers in Bengali on the latest scientific researches and 
discoveries and is thus instrumental in the propagation 
of higher science among the people and the stimulation 
of research among the scholars. Finally, as embodiments 
of the Bengali pursuit of science and scientific research 
must be mentioned the large number of monthly and 
other reviews which have set before themselves 
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the educative and modernizing mission of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee’s Ban/ga-cktrhtmi and Rajendralal 
Mitra’s '[Iridbdrthci Samgraha. 

It is the simultaneous activity on diverse fronts of 
a large number of men and institutions functioning 
independently of one another that has characterised 
and helped forward the progress of science and scientific 
research among the Bengali people. When all has been 
told it is necessary to observe that neither the number 
of students under the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
as well as under the National Council of Hducation nor 
the number of researchers in the diverse sciences 
throughout the Indian sub-continent is adequate to meet 
the requirements and ambitions of the Bengali people, 
numbering today, as it does, over fifty-one million men 
and women. The world-standard in regard to the 
number of students and researchers in science per 10,000 
of the population is very high,—especially among the 
“great powers.”^ It is, besides, to be remembered 
carefully that the highest science graduates of India 
(M.Sc.’s) are in academic worth somewhere near the 
second year students of continental Universities. As a 
rule, Indian M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s require, therefore, nearly 
two or three years^ to complete the regular degree 
course,—d'^ctorate—, say, of a German University or 
Technische llochschule (Technological University). 

No matter what the proportion of scholars per 
10,000 of the population or the real academic standing of 
the B.Sc.’s and M.Sc.’s, the century’s record has proven 
that Young India is capable of the highest idealism, 

^ In regard to the academic equations between Indian Univer¬ 
sities and those of the Great Powers as well as the proportion of 
scholars per 10,000 of the population see the present author’s 
Comparative Pedagogics in Kelation to Public Finance and National 
Wealth (Calcutta, 1929). 
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constructive sclf-sacrifice and persistent devotion to 
the exact sciences, as well as of the most tenacious 


pursuit of science and learning in the teeth of tremendous 
financial and other handicaps. The world is waiting for 
another high jump in India’s conquest of difficulties, 
similar to the epoch-making endeavours which took 
shape in the industrial-^/////-scienrific materialism of the 
Sn'adesbi Movement. While appeals to the state for 
research grants have undoubtedly to become incessant 
and cumulative, the demands on the people’s patriotism 
itself will have to grow from more to more. It is 


time for the Indian pef)ple to unfold another chapter of 
its cnergism by pushing forward the existing institu¬ 
tions along their higher flights as well as by organizing 
new seats of creative learning and research in science 


and technology. 


The contributions in technically equipped youths 
from the National Council of iiducation (College of 
engineering and Technology) during the last two 
decades or so are considerable. ISlanv of the industrial 


and commercial enterprises of the Bengali people,— 
however modest be their dir-'ensions or success,— 


are associated with the mechanical, electrical and chemical 


engineering as embodied in the scholars turned out 
of this College. This is naturally to be expected of an 
educational institution of a formally industrial character. 


The College of Science maintained by the University 
of Calcutta might from the nature of the case be consi¬ 
dered to be an institution for the pursuit of theoretical 
studies and researches in the sciences. But the Bengali 
ideology of the Swadeshi period is so technocratic and 
Young Bengal is so industrial-or machine-minded that 
even in this college the bearings of the laboratories on 
the applied sciences and industries also are too valuable 
to be overlooked. For instance, in connection with 
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the Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill 1951, discussed 
in the Bengal Legislative Council, the achievements of 
the Calcutta University in regard to the training of 
technical experts were discussed by Senator (now 
Vice-Chancellor, 1934-36) Syama Prasad Mookcrjee, 
in a lengthy speech delivered on July 22, 1931. 

“Amongst the various problems which have been 
worked out in the laboratories of the Science College,” 
said Senator Mookerjce, “are some vital problems 
which have a direct connection with the industries of the 
Province. * * * Yhe Cl)dc fan is the first electric 

fan which was designed in Bengal, if not in India. 
It was actually designed in the laboratory of the /Vp- 
plied Physics Department. * * * Among the other 

problems which they have taken up are the manufacture 
of telephones, of dry cells for torch, storage cells for 
automobiles, designs for suitable lamps for street 
illumination, and suitable engines for use of vegetable 
f)il as fuel. * * * All this work is being done by 

Indian professors in collaboration with Indian students.” 
The department of Applied Chemistry was described 
as working on diverse problems, such as the manu¬ 
facture of paints and pigments, manufacture of alkaloids, 
of drugs and of rectified spirit, of glass and enamel 
manufacture, introduction of (dl firing in glass manu¬ 
facture, paste boards and cardboards, soaps, oil and 
perfumery. 

As for the career of the alumni turned out of the 
University College of Science, they were reported as 
working as experts in the Customs laboratories in Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi. “We find them,” 
observed Mookerjee further, “in the Public Health 
Laboratory in C lcutta, in the Government Stationery 
Office in the Alipur Test House, we find them employed 
in the Science Department at Jubbulpore, in the Ex- 
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plosive Research Institution at Rawalpindi, and last 
but not least, we find one of the M. Sc. s recently 
appointed Inspector in the Explosives Department 
under the Government of Bengal.” 


41 
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Appendix i 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
BENGAL 

Number of the Successful Candidates at the 
Final Examinations 
( 1906-19 ) 


Year 

Secondary 

Tech. 

M.E. & E.E. 

Primary 

Tech. 

Survey and 
Draftsmanship 

1906 

5 

10 

X 

1907 

2 

15 

X 

1908 

3 

10 

X 

1909 


11 

X 

1910 

II 

13 

X 

I9II 

8 

19 

X 

1912 

10 

17 

X 

1913 

2 

6 

I 

1914 

I 

3 

2 

1915 

3 

8 

X 

1916 

I 

10 

4 

1917 

2 

10 

5 

1918 

3 

12 

3 

1919 

2 

II 

8 
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Appendix 11 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
BENGAL 

Number of the Successful Candidates at the Final 
Examinations 

( 19^0-35 ) 


Year 

M.E. 


E.H. 

Ch. E. 

Primary 

Tech. 

Surv^cy 

& 

Drafts¬ 

manship 

1920 

3 

4 * 

4 (3) 

X 

13 

8 

1921 

5 

7 * 

4(3) 

X 

II 

3 

1922 

10 

11* 

3 (2) 

X 

5 

2 

1923 

15 

27* 

u (3) 

X 

13 

4 

1924 

12 


25 

X 

25 

5 

1925 

14 


44 

9 

jr. 23 

7 

1926 

9 


51 

7 

13 

9 

1927 

19 


37 

8 

15 

5 

1928 

8 



4 

II 

II 

1929 

6 


18 

8 

13 

8 

1930 

11 


16 

6 

12 

5 

1931 

21 


32 

5 

18 

7 

1932 

16 


18 

3 

9 

8 

1933 

7 


15 

5 

9 

16 

1934 

10 


^7 

3 

25 

12 

1935 

27 


21 

9 

15 

5 


Figures within brackets show the number of students 
passed, both M.E. and E.E, 

*Shows the actual number of students passed during the 

year. 

Junior Technical instead of Primary Technical 
M.E.— Mechanical Engineering 
E.E.~ Electrical Engineering 
Ch. E.= Chemical Engineering 
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Section 5 

THE CULTIVATION OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AND 
SOCIOLOGY 

Political science and sociology as developed at the 
Calcutta University today are at once humanistic and 
practical. That is, on the one hand, the cultural objec¬ 
tives of liberal pedagogics are strongly in evidence. 
On the other hand, equally influential is the impact of 
the demands of modern and contemporary requirements 
of life on the discussions of political and sociological 
topics. 

And in both these directions each of these two 
disciplines follows a universal, comparative or com¬ 
prehensive trend. Neither in the academic or cultural 
aspects nor in the realistic, practical or applied does 
political science or sociology submit to a monistic 
obsession or one-track methodology. The theories and 
practices as investigated at Calcutta are multiform 
and pluralistic. 

'Political Science 

To begin with, let us visualize the humble status 
of political science as it was previous to 1917. The 
importance that this science has acquired at Calcutta 
is inextricably bound up with the “new regulations” 
of the University as well as the establishment of the 
Post-Graduate Department for which Asutosh is justly 
celebrated. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century 
this science as cultivated at the Calcutta University was 
a very primitive commodity. The entire encyclopaedia 
of political science down to almost the beginnings of 
the Great War comprised Mill’s Kepresenlative Govern¬ 
ment, Bluntschli’s Theory of the State, Wheaton’s Inter- 
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national L,an> and Strachey’s Government of India. Political 
science was in those days a part of the comprehensive 
domain of history. The treatment also was defective 
since it used to be in the main abstract, speculative, 
divorced from the social and economic realities as well 
as untouched bv the vital concerns of life. 

Today the studies and investigations in political 
science have emancipated themselves from domination 
by speculations into the fundamental origins and ends 
of morality, law and the state. The requirements of 
daily life that is being lived at the present moment 
are given their due. Constitutional and administrative 
questions have risen to the forefront in the discussions. 
Naturally, therefore, the problems of public finance on 
the one hand and party organization on the other have 
been demanding considerable attention. While in 
regard to these items the historical treatment is ac¬ 
corded its proper place, the emphasis is directed to¬ 
wards the actualities and events of the day. 

Some of the most pressing political problems of 
our own times in Hur-America as well as in India are 
to be found in the questions bearing on races, classes, 
religions, social gioups, “communities,” minorities, 
nationalities etc. The lectures and investigations are 
quite oriented to the reality that the “nationalistic” 
questions are no less acute in India than, say, in the 
Balkan complex and Central ITirope. Among the 
publications of the Calcutta University or of its staff 
arc to be found works given over to this and allied 
topics. 

Never was the contact between nations more exten¬ 
sive and profound in daily life than in post-War years. 
Developments in international law and usage, the 
League of Nations, the little Entente, the Danubian 
Federation, the expansion of Japan, the rejuvenation 
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of Turkey, air-transport and oversea phone, “world- 
economy” and so forth have not failed therefore to 
influence the handling of political science at Calcutta. 
The constitutional and social experiments or achieve¬ 
ments associated with Russia, Italy and Germany as 
well as the rise into prominence of new states like 
Czechoslovakia and Poland belong likewise to the 
same complex as a matter of course. 

In India today as in other countries of the world 
the consciousness of the people about the economic 
considerations is a powerful ingredient in public life. 
The “contents” of such categories as freedom, equality 
and democracy have therefore been getting tremendous¬ 
ly transformed on account of contact with the realities 
of poverty and prosperity. The impact of the middle 
classes as contrasted with the propertied (landowning, 
commercial or industrial), as well as of the workingmen, 
and to a certain extent, of the peasants has made itself 
felt in social institutions and ideologies. The University 
could not escape this impact, and political science as 
developed in this atmosphere has been seeking to do 
justice to the evolution of new ideals from Godwin, 
St. Simon and Owen to Marx, Bakunin, Kautsky, Jaures, 
Hobson, and Stalin. I'he achievements of constructive 
socialism as embodied in Factory Acts, labour legisla¬ 
tion, trade unions, social insurance etc. have grown into 
integral parts of studies in political experience and 
speculation. 

The parliaments and national assemblies or legisla¬ 
tive councils of today have entered the social field in a 
conscious and deliberate manner in Eur-America as in 
Asia. The questions of race-uplift, caste elevation, 
sterilization, miscegenation etc. such as are intimately 
mixed up with the problems of societal evolution, 
human development and progress have in India as 
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elsewhere grown into the normal problems of states. 
The treatment of political science at the University has 
accordingly been oriented to the needs of this aspect 
of statesmanship as well. 

The role of general philosophy in the evolution of 
political science is well recognized in the academic milieu. 
The contributions of Croce, Gentile, D.;wcy, Hobhouse, 
Russell, Meinecke, Jhcring, Vierkandt, Joseph-Barthd- 
emy, Charmont, Faguet, Masaryk and others have 
therefore a chance to enrich the atmosphere. 

It is a realistic and matter of fact age no doubt 
in Bengal as in other parts of the world. But care 
is taken to cultivate still the idealistic strands of 
political thought as embodied, for instance, in 
Herder, Fichte, Renouvier, Alazzini and Green among 
the “moderns”. Alore recent expressions of the idealistic 
or neo-idealistic tradition are equally appreciated, for 
instance, the tendencies represented by Bosanquet, 
Watson, Giorgio del Vecchio, Hocking, Kohler, Jelli- 
nek, Spann, Koellreutter, Redand, and others. 

The ancients and medievals of the East and the 
West are likewise admitted into ihe intellectual complex. 
And in this connccLion it is worth while to observe 
that the creations of India in the field of political insti¬ 
tutions and theories from the earliest times have been 
demanding considerable attention on the part of the 
University’s researchers. This is a new feature in 
Indian academic life and cannot be taken to be older 
than a generation. The bearings of these researches 
in what may generally be described as the Kautalya- 
Sukra tradition on contemporary political life and 
thought receive due recognition. 

The influence of the University studies and im-^esti- 
gations in political science may be watched on the 
extra-academic institutions of the country, namely, on 
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the clubs, societies, institutes, conferences etc. as well as 
on the journalism and literary output of Bengal in 
English and Bengali. The dailies, weeklies as well as 
monthlies arc pubhshing papers on international events, 
civic and municipal affairs, labour questions, contem¬ 
porary politics and topics of representation, election, 
suffrage etc. in a manner that undoubtedly does credit 
to the authors and can somewhat be attributed to the 
spirit imbibed in their academic career. 

In comparison with the Bengali thought of a decade 
or a decade and a half ago in regard to corresponding 
problems the Bengali thought of today would be found 
to be more realistic and factual, more comprehensive 
and international, more uptodate and informative, more 
practical and precise. A part of this consummation 
may easily be ascribed to the studies and investigations 
at the University. At any rate, the University may be 
said to have succeeded in trying to respond to the new 
and growing demands of the people for effective intro¬ 
duction to the world-forces and the requirements of 
practical life. 

The work in political science done at the University 
is known to a certain extent in the academic circles 
of the world on account of publications in the Seances 
et Travaux de I’Academic des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
(Paris), Geopolitik, (Berlin), Annali di ILconomia (Milan), 
the American Political Science Peview and other journals 
of international importance, as well as in the Calcutta 
Review and in books and brochures issued in India and 
abroad. The incorporation of the results of these 
studies in the publications of Eur-Amcrican authors 
may also be referred to. 

It would have been clear that as for the data, institu¬ 
tional or ideological, they are derived from America, 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan and Russia as 
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well as, of course, from India. So far as the students 
are concerned, however, the lack of a knowledge of 
French, German or Italian is to be treated as a great 
handicap. A long-felt want can be removed in case a 
modern language be rendered obligatory for every 
student of political science. 

Another desideratum in the interest of students 
of political science is an obligatory course of some 
twenty-five lectures on the constitutional, political and 
international developments in the world since 1919. 

The intimate contact with economics such as the 
students of political science are required to cultivate 
at Calcutta is a very happy feature and should be 
considered to be stimulating as much to the alumni as 
to the teaching corps. 

It is desirable, however, that the University autho¬ 
rities should attach importance to the use of statistical 
reports, charts, maps as well as journals as an integral 
element in the teaching of politics. The creation of 
adequate facilities in an efi'ecth c manner ought to be 
striven after. Some amount of personal contact with 
the functioning of governmentai bodies, corporations, 
municipalities, union boards etc., by travels and visits 
to important centres may also be suggested for further 
advance along the channels of realistic and applied 
politics. 

Among the social forces that have contributed to 
the expansion and enrichment of political science at the 
Calcutta University may be menticMied the Great War, 
the Government of India Acts 19.1 and 1935, the 
Indian National Congress and Trade Union activities 
since 1919, the newspapers and journals, and last but 
not least, the investigations and experiences of Indians 
settled or travelling in foreign countries from China 
to Peru as reported in journals or published in books. 
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Thanks to the clastic character of the Post-Graduate 
Department it has been possible for the University to 
assimilate the new tendencies and uptodati2e itself in 
regard to studies in politics as much as in sociology 
and economics. The liaison between the University 
and the social life or the world at large has functioned 
to mutual advantage. 


Sociology 

Sociology as an independent discipline was un¬ 
known at the Calcutta University or for that matter in 
the Indian academic world down to 1917. During 
the first decade and a half of the present century ethics 
and the philosophy of religion may be said to have 
comprised, if at all, the topics of sociology, especially 
in so far as Spencer’s Principles was recommended 
as a text book. 

Even in those days, however, the Indian Universities 
were not entirely innocent of the sociological atmos¬ 
phere, specially if we consider the diverse faculties 
and manifold courses oft'ered. Much of the topics 
included in the rather vague category, sociology, used 
to be dealt with in one form or other in the academic 
milieu. 

The hodge-podge like character of sociology is 
apparent even in the most recent publications. The 
Pields and Methods of Sociology (edited by L. L. Bernard 
New York, 1954) describes the centrifugal movement in 
sociology since 1890 by furnishing the following list 
of its present-day sub-divisions : (i) historical sociology, 
(2) biological sociology, (3) demography, (4) social 
geography, (5) human ecology, (6) study of the com¬ 
munity, (7) rural sociology, (8) urban sociology, (9) 
folk sociology, (10) cultural sociology, (ii) sociology 
of art, (12) social psychology, (13) social psychiatry. 
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(14) educational sociology, (15) sociology of religion, 
(16) sociology of law, (17) study of the family, (18) 
political sociology, (19) social ethics, (20) sociology of 
institutions, (21) social organization, (22) social control, 
(23) sociology of economic relations, (24) social patho¬ 
logy, (25) criminology and delinquency, (26) penology, 
(27) social work, (28) social investigation, (29) social 
statistics. Evidently there is no logic in this classifica¬ 
tion. (cf. Bogardus; Contemporary Sociology^ 1932). 

A schedule like this furnishes hardly any clue to 
the province and boundaries of sociology and serves 
but to indicate its extremely uncertain and indefinite 
character as a system of scientific discipline. Ivlany of 
the categories used above with the adjective “social” 
are but new words without describing any new things 
and used to and actually do deal with topics generally 
known to belong to other sciences. Hardly any one 
of these categories is precise enough to convey its 
scope and limits. 

It is apparent that without professionally being 
known as students of or researchers in sociology many 
intellectuals have in the past been and continue in the 
present to be genuine sociologists,—although not of 
course in the radical view of Leopold von Wiese. 
In the India of those days students of history, philosophy, 
psychology, ethics, metaphysics, law, marriage, property, 
aesthetics, myths, civilization, literature and what not 
were therefore dcaliiTg with sociology or rather its 
data in a more or less unconscious manner. These 
were, however, primitive conditions,—a state of tilings 
in which sociology was not yet differentiated in category 
or content from the sister disciplines. Such conditions 
obtained in other countries as well, albeit no doubt 
decades earlier. 

Writing on “Science and Learning in Young India” 
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for the Collegian (Calcutta) in 1920 the present author 
observed among other things as follows 

“Thanks to the activities of the folk-lorists and col¬ 
lectors of legends and manuscripts^ associated with the 
Sdhitja Varisats and Sanimelans (literary academies and 
conferences) much useful work on anthropological topics 
has been done in India during the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. One or two publications by Indian ethnologists 
have also been able to draw the attention of Western 
experts to the merits of their work. But on the whole 
the scientific study of anthropology cannot be said to 
have begun in India. Nay, this branch of learning was 
officially unrecognized by the Universities until a year 
or two ago. But time has come when the undergraduates 
should be taught to regard the investigations into the 
life and institutions of the Africans, American-Indians 
and the aboriginal tribes of India, Australia and the 
Polynesian Islands as an integral parr of “general 
culture.” For, the impact of anthropological researches 
on the approach to the problems of the human psyche, 
morals, religion, criminology, social behaviour, and 
inter-racial justice, in one word, on the entire science 
of civilization has been nothing short of revolutionary. 

“Everybody is aware of the tremendous influence 
that the social forces of the last fifteen years have 
exerted on University curriculum and administration in 
India. But we have still to remark that sociology is a 
science that remains yet to take its place as an indepen¬ 
dent course of instruction along with the other arts and 
sciences. The very fact that in India today there are 

^ The present author’s The Futurism of Young Asia (Berlin, 
1922). P- 332 - 

2 cf, H. D. Palit: Adyer Gamhhira; A Socio-religious History of 
Bengal (Calcutta, 1912), on which the present author’s Folk-Element 
in Hindu Culture (London, 1917) is in the main based. 
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at least one hundred propagandas from the Andhra 
library movement and Malabar women’s association to 
temperance conference and depressed classes mission, 
each with its regular congresses, publicity journals and 
lectures, should challenge the authorities of higher 
learning to create opportunities for the scientific study 
not only of Indian institutions and/vom but of all facts 
and theories bearing on social progress social inheri¬ 
tance, social control and social service.” 

It is in 1917 that the category “sociology” officially 
invaded the academic atmosphere at Calcutta and it 
came to stay. It is therefore much younger than econo¬ 
mics as well as politics. At the end of some two 
decades it continues still to be in a rather infantile 
condition. The studies in sociology have not yet been 
organized as adequately as they ought to be. The 
Post-Graduate Department is, however, comprehensive 
and clastic enough to admit of a scientific organization 
of sociological studies in the near future. 

At the outset it is proper to observe that at 
Calcutta sociology has been placed on broad foundations. 
Both economics and political science are compulsory 
for the sociology course. This is an item of capital 
importance for the development of sociological discip¬ 
line. The factual, institutional and materialistic basis 
of social forms, processes, movements and ideologies 
has thereby been automatically assured. It has there¬ 
fore been possible for sociology to get relieved of the 
exclusive attention to the conventional atmosphere 
associated with speculative categories like social philo¬ 
sophy, ideals of civilization, the destiny of mankind 
etc. 

The background of sociological studies and research¬ 
es at Calcutta deserves more than a passing notice. 
The historical growth, decline and progress of India 
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in societal institutions, economic, political, religious 
and social,—have constituted the theme of somewhat 
extensive investigations for over a quarter of a century. 
The publications on these topics in books and journals 
both at home and abroad form a noteworthy feature 
of the University’s post-graduate work. They have 
won recognition also in the standard Eur-American 
treatises. 

The ancient, medieval and early modern develop¬ 
ments in the societal organization as well as the social, 
political and economic thought of India have succeeded 
in injecting into the milieu of modern sociological discip¬ 
line strong doses of the historic sense and Asian data 
as well as genuine comparative methodology. It may 
be observed en passant that, generally speaking, these 
items are virtually ignored or marked by iion-obserA-a- 
tion, mal-observation as well as misrepresentation or 
inadequate and erroneous understanding in the Eur- 
American seminars of sociology. The references to 
Indian or for that matter to Oriental society or social 
ideology with which we are familiar in the researches of 
Eur-American sociologists of the highest standing do 
not, as a rule, indicate more than a conventional esti¬ 
mate such as they imbibe almost with their mothers’ 
milk or in their kindergarten atmosphere. At Calcutta, 
thanks to the keen and intensive interest in antiquarian 
and archaeological researches based on the first hand 
knowledge of the original sources in the manifold 
languages of India, living and dead, the students of 
modernism and the latest disciplines in the societal 
sciences are easily furnished with the opportunities of 
doing justice both to the East and the West. 

The progress of sociological discipline may be 
expected to move along relatively more sound lines 
at Calcutta than elsewhere in India or abroad. The 
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impact of sound and scientific indianisme or indology 
and orientalisme on the growth of sociology in Asia 
as well as Eur-America is bound to be more profound 
than has yet been the case. This consciousness is a 
prominent feature of the studies and investigations in 
modern sociology at Calcutta. It was brought to the 
notice of the Societe Asiatique of Paris in ipzi by the 
present author’s paper entitled Ulndianisme et les Sciences 
Societies as well as of the Deutsche Morgenlaendische Gesell- 
sebaft (Berlin) in 1922 by his paper on Die so^^iale 
'Philo Sophie jung-lndiens. 

Of equal, although not fully recognized, importance 
to the eventual and prospective progress of modern 
sociology at Calcutta is the anthropological factor in 
the background as furnished by the Post-Graduate 
Department. The researches of the Calcutta anthropo¬ 
logists, both physical and cultural, into the races and 
castes of India are very often utilized in the discussions 
of sociological problems. Care is being taken to empha¬ 
size the liaison between anthropology and sociology on 
as many fronts as possible. 

Not less valuable for the future of sociological 
studies and researches at Calcutta is the existence of the 
department of experimental psychology as a sectioii 
of the Post-Graduate system. There is as yet no official 
link between this section and that of sociology. But 
in the treatment of sociological topics the data of experi¬ 
mental, and especially, of social and comparative psychol¬ 
ogy are accorded a significant place. 

The concrete factual data of societal life receive a 
comprehensive treatment. In regard to family, pro¬ 
perty, state, myth, arts and crafts, sciences, mores etc. 
the discussions have bearings as much on the primitive, 
undeveloped or semi-developed conditions as on the 
developed and hyper-developed stages. Indian socio- 
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graphy naturally occupies a prominent position on all 
counts. The diversities prevailing in the varied regions 
of Europe,—Balkan, Slavic, Teutonic, Southern, Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon etc.—as well as of the two Americas are 
always kept before the mind’s eye historically as well as 
statistically. The sociographic data of the two Hemis¬ 
pheres, ancient, medieval and modern, primitive as well 
as futuristic, are placed on a common platform of 
objective and analytical investigation. The races, castes, 
gilds, villages, towns, parties and other group formations 
of India obtain thereby their world-wide perspective and 
the traditional conception about the alleged distinction 
between the East and the West can therefore be appraised 
at its proper worth. 

The Calcutta school of sociology is known by its 
researches to the sociological circles of the world. 
Journals like the Kevue de Sjnfbhe Historique (Paris), the 
Kevue Internationale de Sociologie (Paris), the Koelner Viertel- 
jahrshefte fuer So’^iologie (Cologne), the Deutsche Kundschan 
(Berlin), the Giornale degli 1 ‘xonomisti e \Uvista di Statistica 
(Rome), the International journal of llthics (Chicago), the 
Journal of International delations (U. S. A.) etc. have 
rendered the conclusions of these researches accessible 
to the scholars in Eur-America. Publications in books 
have likewise to be mentioned. 

The analysis of the mind as operating in the 
economic, political, religious, social and other societal 
institutions has likewise been a feature of the sociological 
studies conducted at Calcutta. The categories like 
instinct, intelligence, behaviour, society-making process, 
folk-ways, public opinion, leadership, the elites^ social 
mobility and so forth are examined in their bearings 
on the social man. Perhaps one might desire a more 
detailed and intensive investigation into these topics 
of social psychology than has yet been attempted. 
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Great stress is laid on the problems relating to the 
remaking of personality, the transformation of tradition, 
and societal reconstruction. The treatment is compre¬ 
hensive enough to include societal planning of all sorts 
including religion such as arc calculated to promote 
“social metabolism” along the most varied channels. 
Broadly speaking, these items of what for general pur¬ 
poses may be described as Applied Sociology can be 
grouped under the following disciplines : 

1. The Control of Poverty. This study involves, 
among other things, a discussion of the occupational 
structure of India and the world as well as the problems 
of national wealth and income. Rural reconstruction, 
labour questions, wages and earnings, unemployment, 
social insurance etc. arc dealt with in this section. 

2. Population Questions. The treatment is both 
demographic and eugenic. Light is thrown on the 
one hand on the problems of vital statistics, optimum, 
standard of living, dietary, migration, “Greater India”, 
old and new, “internal colonizing,” rural-urban relations, 
the lAlc of the woman etc., and on the other on the 
problems of race-betterment or race-degeneration en¬ 
gendered by the rise of the alleged lower, inferL'C 
and poorer classes or castes and so forth. The ex¬ 
periences of Japan, America and the European countries 
form the permanent background in these quantitative 
and qualitative studies. 

3. Public health and Sanitation. Special attention 
is bestowed on the progress of hygienic measures in 
the more advanced countries of Eur-America and Japan 
during the last two generations or so as well as on the 
work that is being done in the villages and towns of 
India in recent years. 

4. Crime and Punishment. The study is conduct- 
42 
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ed not only as a psychological investigation in behaviour 
and reaction. The statistical, regional, climatic and 
racial (anthropologico-biological) aspects arc also em¬ 
phasized. The evolution of modern penology in Eur- 
Amcrica as well as the problems of penal reform in 
India receive simultaneous attention. 

5. Pedagogics. The statistics of schools, colleges, 
teaching staff, financial equipment etc. form the chief 
feature of educational sociology as dealt with in this 
section. Attention is directed especially to the systems 
of school hygiene and physical training. 

Applied sociology in all these branches is essentially 
a discipline in comparative statistics. The data are 
Indian, Japanese as well as E,ur-American. The object 
consists in appraising India by the world standard and 
raising the Indian peoples to the “next higher” level 
in efficiency. India is presented as in the main belong¬ 
ing to the Balkan and PAst-Iiuropean socio-economic 
system. The societal “relativities” constitute the fun¬ 
damental bed-rock of these discussions in comparative 
social statistics. The way has been opened to the 
establishment of equations between regions or between 
epochs in the fields of societal development. 

At the International Congress of Population in Rome 
(1931) and Berlin (1935) as well as that of Sociology at 
Brussels (1935) and of Orientalists at Rome (1935) 
the researches of the Calcutta school were in evidence 
on account of the present author's contributions in 
Italian, German and French. These and other works 
have been noticed in British and American circles as 
well. Scientific contacts with the larger world have been 
maintained on account of honorary membership of the 
Comiiato Italimo per lo Studio dei Problem della Popola:(ione 
(Rome) as well as association with the Institut International 
de Sociologie (Geneva), the American Sociological Society, 
the Royal Economic Society (London), the Socilti 
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d’Econome 'Politique (Paris), the Deutsche Akademie 
(Munich), and the Royal Asiatic Society (Shanghai). 

In Eur-America the studies in the history of socio¬ 
logical theories ignore as a rule the contributions from 
the Asian mind. Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological 
Theories (New York, 1927) may be cited as an exception 
in view of the fact that the treatise has made it a point 
to refer to ancient Hindu and Chinese sources on 
various occasions. At the Calcutta school attempts are 
being made to be thoroughly comprehensive. The evo¬ 
lution from the Aitareja Brahmana to Kautalya, from 
Kautalya to Hemadri, from Hemadri to Sukra and 
Abul Fazl, from Abul Fazl to Rammohun and from 
Rammohun to Dayananda, Saiyed Ahmad, Vivekananda, 
Ranade, Tilak, Asutosb, l.ajpat Rai, Dhammapala, 
Gandhi and Rabindranath cannot be ignored an}n,vhere 
in the world’s academic atmosphere while dealing with 
the “encyclopaedia of the social sciences”. This aspect 
of the question receives proper attention at Calcutta in 
connection with the progress of social thought in the 
West from Homer, Hesiod and Pythagoras to Vico, 
Montesquieu, Beccaria and Herder, and from Herder 
to Comte, Spencer, Schaeffle, Galton and Lombroso. 
It is not overlooked, of course, that intensive studies ar.d 
specialization have proceeded far in the contemporary 
Fur-American world, represented by such workers as 
Tarde, Durkheim, Toennies, Giddings, Pareto, Lapouge, 
Ammon, Aschaftenburg, Bonger, Ross, Hobhouse, 
Freud, Bougie, Westermarck, Levy-Bruhl, Carr-Saund- 
ers, Goldenweiser, Pearson, von Wiese, Sorokin, Gaston 
Richard, Gini, Haushofer, Lasbax, Hankins, hlichcls, 
Niceforo, Thurnwald, Duprat, Barnes, Bogardus and 
others. The publications in the Indian Historical Quar¬ 
terly, Prahuddha Bhdrata, the Calcutta Keview and other 
journals have served to indicate to a certain extent 
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the scope and contents of sociological thought as deve¬ 
loped in India through the ages without reference to 
which, be it observed once more, no history of sociology 
can be worth its name. 

The sociological studies at the University have 
had some influence on the scientific output of the 
Bengali intelligentsia. At literary conferences and in 
journals well-written papers on the topics of criminology, 
population, caste-mixture, co-education, marriage- 
customs, vocational guidance, pedagogic history, femin¬ 
ism, folk-festivals, rural arts, Hinduization, library 
organization, radio, cinema, educational finance, food 
reform and so forth constitute a mcntionable feature. 
Much of these extra-academic publications in Bengali 
or English can be traced for inspiration and guidance to 
the University investigations or the institutes associated 
with the academic world. It is not to be ignored, on 
the other hand, that the youth movement, the literary 
and other conferences, labour congresses, communal dis¬ 
turbances, the Harijan and depressed class movements, 
the health weeks, the prison-seeking tendencies associat¬ 
ed with the non-cooperation and civil disobedience 
agitation, the library associations, municipal and union 
board activities, women’s conferences, the work of the 
K.amakrishna Mission, the Hindu Mission, the Maha- 
bodhi Society, and the Moslem League, the constitu¬ 
tional experiences of the people since 1919, the American 
immigration legislation, the exclusion of the Oriental 
races in the British Dominions, the participation of the 
Indians in the functions of the League of Nations and 
the “Geneva complex” as well as in many other inter¬ 
national institutions in an official or personal capacity, 
the race-problems of Eastern and Balkanic Europe,— 
these have aU contributed to the expansion of the scope 
of sociological studies at the Calcutta University. Socio- 
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logy like political science has been growing by res¬ 
ponding to the thousand and stimuli of the practical 
world. It is intensely alive to the requirements of 
expanding life and the satisfaction of daily social needs. 

We must not overlook the fact that sociology is 
still in the making at Calcutta. The raw materials 
or brick and mortar and the scaffoldings alone may be 
said to be in evidence. But as has been observed at 
the outset, an adequate organization is wanting. In 
the first place, due emphasis has to be placed on the 
anthropological groundwork. Secondly, the psycho¬ 
logical investigation into the so^iale 'V)e’:(iebtmgen, the 
social relations, processes and forms, has to be accorded 
a special, nay, a very fundamental place in the entire 
scheme. Thirdly, the comparative-historical treatment 
of the sociological doctrines deserves to ber established 
on a sound and secure footing. 

Finally, what has been suggested about political 
science holds equally good of sociology also. Visits 
to prominent institutions of social service, excursions 
to areas of anthropological importance, contacts with 
the workers in the aniliropological and psychological 
laboratories, mental hospitals, Borstal institutions, after¬ 
care associations, experimental schools etc. will h. /e 
to be promoted in the interest of concrete grasp over 
the realities of societal development. 

Then there is the question of a modern language, 
French, German or Italian, to which the attention has 
likewise to be directed. 

The establishment of a number of Research Fellow¬ 
ships may be recommended as a measure calculated to 
remove some of the hindrances to the proper progress 
of the sociological sciences at Calcutta. 

Academic or professional sociology has in India 
as in Eur-Amcrica and Japan been chronologically 
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preceded as well as supplemented by extra-University 
sociological output. Sociology, as cultivated in Bengal 
today, has a number of extra-academic and pre-academic 
sources to thank for its background and development. 

The Ba//g/ja Sdhitja Pansat (Bengali Academy of 
Literature), established during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, is to be regarded as one of the most 
influential pre-academic institutions of sociology 
along with other research. The Patrikd (Journal) of 
this Par/sat has been functioning for over forty years as 
the organ of first hand investigations in folk-lore, social 
mores, cultural institutions, historical developments 
etc. The work of Hara Prasad Sastri, Ramendra Sundar 
Trivedi, Rakhal Das Banerji, Nagendra Nath Basu, 
Dines Chandra Sen, Amulya Charan Vidyabhushan, 
Haridas Palit and others has contributed much to the 
awakening of sociological sense among the Bengali 
intellectuals. Trivedi’s (1864-1922) researches in Vedic 
socio-religious institutions as well as in characterology, 
personality, activism and so forth deserve a special 
mention. For the first two decades of the twentieth 
century Trivedi’s work may be appraised as of the same 
value in extra-academic sociology as that of Bhudev 
Mookerji, founder of the Siksd-Darpana (Mirror of 
Education, 1864) and editor of the liducation Cassette 
(1868) and author of works on family, society, customs 
and so forth during the last generation of the nineteenth 
century. Trivedi’s importance as a pioneer sociolo¬ 
gist bids fair to grow during the next generation. 

Another pre-academic and extra-University source 
of sociological research in Bengal was the Dawn (1897), 
the monthly edited by Satis Chandra Mukerjee.^ Among 

^ S. C. Dutt: Conflicting Tendencies in Indian 'Economic Thought 
(Calcutta 1934), pp. 3, 8, 9, 10, ii; the present author’s Badtir 
Pathe Bangali (Bengalis in Progress), 1934, pp. xvi, xlvii-xlix. 
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Other topics of socio-cultural and philosophical interest 
the problem of relations between the East and the West 
as engendered by culture-contacts used to arrest Muker- 
jee’s special attention. The journal became the nucleus 
of the Dawn Society established by Mukerjee in 1905 
and was known as the Dawn Society's Magazine for three 
years. When as a result of Mukerjee’s activities in 
collaboration with those of others the National Council 
of Education was established in 1906 during the epoch 
of the Swadeshi Movement, the Maga:{ine became the 
organ of the national education institutions and ideals 
until it ceased to exist in 1915. 

Investigations based on statistical reports, es¬ 
pecially of the Government of India Census Depart¬ 
ment, constituted a chief feature of the Dawn Society ’s 
publications. jMuch attention was bestowed on the 
rural society, the arts and crafts, the professional groups, 
the races and the castes. The papers directed the eyes 
of the intelligentsia to the anthropological topics of cul¬ 
tural, social and economic character as well as to the 
historical developments of institutions and ideas. 

It is as pupils and colleagues of Mukerjee that 
Haran Chandra Chakladar (Calcutta University), Radha 
Kumud Mookerji (I.ucknow University), Rabincha 
Narayari Ghosh (Calcutta), the present author and 
others made their debtit in sociological, economical and 
historical investigations. Because of family and friendly 
relationships Radha Kamal Mukerjee (Lucknow) 
also has to be linked up with the Dawn Society group. 

Under the influence of the “ideas of 1905” the 
National Council of Education and the Bangtja Sdhitya 

Rkaler Dhana-Daulat O Arfhashasira (The Wealth and Economics 
of Our Own Times), Vol. II (1935), pp» 604-606; P. K. Sarkar: 
“Satis Mukerjee the Economist and Sociologist of the Swadeshi 
Period” {Arthik Unnati^ November 1936). 
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Parisaf became the nuclei of several research societies 
in the districts of Bengal. The Sdhitya Parisats at 
Rangpur, Dacca, Gauhati, etc. and the Varcndra Re¬ 
search Society of Rajshahi may be mentioned in this 
connection. The Literaiy Conferences held under the 
auspices of these Parisats, central or local, were instru¬ 
mental in evoking some first-hand and field-work so- 
cio-cultural and anthropological studies in the rural cen¬ 
tres. One of such societies, the Ahildaha Jdtiya Siksd 
Samiti (Malda District Council of National Kducation), 
established by the present author in 1907, used to main¬ 
tain a special research department for investigations into 
folk-lore, folk-arts, folk-festivals and the like. Radhes 
Chandra Seth, Bipin Bihari Ghosh, Ilaridas Palit, 
Kumud Nath Lahiri, Vidhu Sekhara Sastri, Krishna 
Charan Sarkar, Nagendra Nath Chaudhury and others 
made some valuable contributions. Palit’s Adyer Gam- 
bhird (1911) formed the basis of the present author’s 
Folk-Elemenf in Hindu Culture (London 1917). Palit 
and Chaudhury have been associated with the Artlnk 
Unnati (Economic Progress) group since 1926 and the 
Antarjdtik Banga Parisat since 1932. 

The third prominent extra-academic and pre-aca¬ 
demic centre of sociological research is to be seen in 
the Ramakrishna Mission which has been in existence 
in one shape or other since Vivekananda’s return from 
Eur-America in 1897 but was formally established in 
its present form in 1909. The monthly journal of this 
movement, Prabuddha Bhdrata (Awakened India), was 
started in 1895. This journal, philosophical as it is, 
addresses itself not only to the topics of Veddnia^ the 
Upanisads, the Gitd and so forth as well as to profes¬ 
sional religion and morality of all types but to every 
item of social relations and reconstructions. To¬ 
pics of psychological, pedagogic, economic, socio- 
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cultural and inter-racial interest have always been studied 
with attention by the editors and contributors, among 
whom are to be counted writers representing the most 
diverse sciences and arts. The impact of this journal 
on the social thinking and practice of the intellectuals 
and the middle classes is immense.^ The Mission 
has also been conducting a monthly journal in Bengali 
entitled Udbodham (Awakening) since 1898. 

It is worthwhile to observe also that the first 
anthropological journal established by the Bengalis, 
commenced under extra-academic auspices. In 1920 
Alan in India was brought into being at Ranchi (Bihar) 
by Sarat Chandra Roy, then known chiefly as author of 
investigations relating to the Oraons and the Mundas. In 
recent years, thanks to the investigations of Panchanan 
Mitra and other Calcutta University researchers, it lias 
grown into an organ of the academicians as well. 

From the Calcutta University’s side patronage for 
sociological research is to be seen in the establishment 
of the Indian Journal of Psychology in 1926. The De¬ 
partment of Experimental Psychology is responsible 
for the initiation of this urterprise. The work of re¬ 
searchers from all University centres in India finds 
place in this journsl. The contributions of Narcndiv 
Nath Sen-Gupta, Girindra Sekhar Bose, Manindra 
Nath Bancrji, Suhrit Chandra Mitra, Gopes var Pal and 
others have direct bearings on educational, industrial 

^ A short statement about the woik of Indian sociologists 
is to be seen in L. von Wiese’s paper “Der gegenwacrtige Inter¬ 
nationale Untwicklungsstand der Allgemeincn Soziologie'’ in 
Keine and Angewandte Sociologies cine Festagabe fuer Fcrdiruind 
(Leipzig 1936, p.14). The author invites attention to 
Praiuddha libdrata and Vivekananda’s philoso[>hy and observes 
that the Indian sociologists of today are attempting to establish 
a bridge between the Brahmanical culture of the old T and 
modern sociology. 
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and other sociological research, both qualitative and 
quantitative. 

Sociology is one of the topics of investigation 
and research at the Antarjdtik Banga” Varisat (“Inter¬ 
national Bengal” Institute) established by the present 
author in 1932. Bengali is used as the medium for 
these studies and investigations, and the monthly Ar- 
thik Unnati (Economic Progress), cst. 1926, as the organ, 
which, otherwise, publishes chiefly the contributions 
of the Bafglya Dhana-Vijndn Barisat (Bengali Insti¬ 
tute of Economics) conducted along the same lines and 
under the same auspices as the “Antarjdtik Banga’' 
Parisat. 

The expansion of Japan, social life in Gujarat, the 
prisons of today, the economic and social aspects of 
Fascist Italy, the aboriginal tribes of West Bengal, 
social conditions in Persia and Spain, Indians in South- 
East Asia, industrial education in Dewey’s social phi¬ 
losophy, the anthropology of animal sacrifice, social 
ideals in British education, the castes of Bengal, muni¬ 
cipal administration at home and abroad, Freud, crimes 
and punishments etc. are some of the items which have 
engaged the discussions of the Sociological Division of 
the “Antarjdtik Banga” Parisat. Haridas Palit, Bhu- 
pendra Nath Datta, Pankaj Kumar Mukherjee, Shib 
Chandra Datta, Debendra Chandra Das Gupta, Sarasi 
Lai Sarkar and others have contributed to the re¬ 
search output of this Institute. 

Likewise does sociology come in for treatment among 
the themes discussed at the German-Vidyd Sam sad 

(BengaU Society of German Culture), established by the 
present author in 1933. The work of Toennies, von 
Wiese and Freyer, the Gestalt theory, and Winterhilfswerk 
(winter relief) as a form of social service may be men¬ 
tioned as some of the topics investigated. 
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Some sociological matetial is to be found, it may be 
mentioned in this connection, in the Teacher’s Journal 
published by the All-Bengal Teachers’ Association. 
This monthly Journal has in recent years been impro¬ 
ving in the form and matter of its output. 

The Mahabodhi (est. 1892), conducted by the Maha- 
bodhi Society as a journal of international Buddhism, 
and the Hindu Rerlen', the organ of the Hindu Alission 
(est. 1925), furnish valuable data for sociological 
research. Antiquarian journals like the Indian Histori¬ 
cal Quarterly edited by Narendra Nath Law (1926) 
and Indian Culture established by Bimala Charan Law 
(1934) deserve likewise to be mentioned in the so¬ 
ciological inventory of contemporary Bengal. 

The castes began to be self-conscious towards the 
beginning of the twentieth century. The Census 
publications of 1901 served to give a fillip to this caste- 
consciousness. The lead was taken by the Brahmans 
and Kayasthas, each group equipping itself with an 
association and a journal of its own. The movement 
acquired strength as a result of the Government of 
India Act 1921 and the soc1.1l reform ideology and legis¬ 
lation of the last two decades. Today, the Alahi- 
syas, the Sadgops, the Tills, the Suvarnavaniks, the 
Kaivarttas, the Vaisya-Sahas and many other caste- 
groups are fortified each with its own organ. Social 
mobility of the vertical type and of course of the hori¬ 
zontal type is the chief feature of the ideology pervading 
these caste-journals. ,Thc contents of these journals 
furnish valuable indices to the economic and political 
as well as cultural dynamics associated with the gmipe- 
ments professiomiels such as cannot fail to be of tremen¬ 
dous importance to scientific sociology. 

The sociology of socialism and feminism is to be 
watched, in the first instance, in the journals run by or 
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for the workingmen as well as by women. In the 
second place, the general dailies, weeklies and month¬ 
lies are rich in the sociological topics bearing on these 
classes. The special Vnjab (Autumn) numbers of the 
Anandd Ba^ar Patrika, the Pdnebajanya (Chittagong), Sonar 
Bdng/d (Dacca), the Atnrita Ba-:iar Patrika, Advance, 
Forward, etc. can also be counted among the organs cal¬ 
culated to promote sociology, theoretical and applied. 

Statistics and statistical methods have to be re¬ 
quisitioned by sociology as by many other sciences. 
The establishment of the Indian Statistical Society at 
Calcutta as well as its quarterly organ, Sankhyd (Number), 
by Prasanta Chandra Alahalanobis has to be listed in the 
milieu of sociological investigations. 

Sociological theories, both Indian and Iiur-Ame¬ 
rican, constitute a substantial part of tlic contents of the 
Calcutta Keview, the monthl) organ of the Calcutta 
University. Short, introductory and bibliographical 
reports about modern Eur-American sociologists from 
Herder to Sorokin have been a feature of this Review 
since 1926. Among the exponents of recent sociology 
many of the names mentioned above have been ad¬ 
mitted thereby into the domain of sociological know¬ 
ledge in India. From the Indian side the contributions 
of the Aitareya Brdbmana, Kautalya, Alanu, Sukra, Chand- 
esvara, Mitra-Misra, Nilakantha, Abul Fazl, Ramdas 
and Rammohun among the ancients and medievals 
have been the themes of some of the papers in the Cal¬ 
cutta Review. It addresses itself likewise to the anthro¬ 
pological, demographic, eugenic, psychological, cri¬ 
minological and pedagogic topics of sociology. 

The time has come when Bengali scholars should 
establish an exclusive but comprehensive Institute of 
Sociology on the lines, say, of the American Sociolo¬ 
gical Society. A journal in Bengali, given over, again 
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exclusively, to sociology in all its phases and branches 
is also a necessity for the Bengali world of culture. 


SECTION 6 

VIVEKANANDA as “WORLD-CONQUEROR” 

As a student of world-culture and the creations 
of modern India it is possible to call the attention of 
scholars to Vivekananda (1862-1902) as one of the 
“world-conquerors” of our own times. More than two 
decades ago (1912-13), even when the Vivekananda 
movement was in its infancy, the present writer^ ventur¬ 
ed to foresee that the moral and spiritual values in the 
transcendental experiences of R'imakrsna and the self- 
control, self-sacrifice and social service personified in 
the men and institutions of the Ramakrsna-Vivekananda 
Gestalt or socio-cultural comj'lex were destined 
to constitute the living religion of our country, of our 
masses and classes, during the present century. 
I have often called Vivekananda the Carlyle of 
Young India and have also credited him with 
the gospel of Napoleonic entigism and triumphant 
defiance of the Wcsiern chauvinists.'^ 

It is indeed possible to talk an entire encyclopaedia 
about Vivekananda’s messages and activities. Physically 
of athletic build, healthy and strong as a mere man, 
he knew, let us begin by saying, how to do justice to 
the daily meals. He "was a lover of art, a poet, a 

V'iJra-^aLli (W'orld-Forccs), Calcutta 1914 (first published 
in the Cirihastha, Calcutta 1913). 

® The Complete Woi ks of Stvami Virekanamlti in seven volumes 
(1907-1927), Ivlayavati Memorial Edition; The Tife of Swami Vircka- 
nanda by his Eastern and W'estern Disciples in two volumes (1933), 
all published by the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati and Calcutta. 
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musician and a singer. Wanderlust was in his very 
blood. He knew every province of India by travel, 
and he was a world-tourist. Men and things he knew 
how to observe shrewdly. 

A first-rate orator, he was a writer of the same 
rank. Bengali literature he has enriched with vigour 
and Bengali language with expressions picked up from 
the streets. A researcher and a translator, he was no 
less a commentator and a propagandist. He knew the 
Islamic teachings and the Christian Gospels as much as 
he knew his Hindu and Buddhist texts. His knowledge 
of Western institutions and ideals was no less extensive 
than that of Oriental. He studied the antiquities as 
much as he came into contact with the modern 
realities. 

He was deeply absorbed in religious preaching 
and social reform. But his patriotism also was perennial 
and of the loftiest type. Nay, he was a socialist too. 
His socialism, however, was not Marxian, but rather 
romantic like that of, say, the Frenchman, St. Simon^. 
Or rather like Fichte, the father of the German Jugetidbe- 
mgung (youth movement), nationalism and socialism, 
Vivekananda initiated in India the cult of Daridra- 
Ndrayam (God as the Poor). He was emphatically a 
nationalist and yet a fervent internationalist. His 
comparative methodology served to establish the 
universalistic, cosmopolitan and humane basis of all 
religious and social values. 

As one dying at the age of forty and accomplishing 
so much for his mherland and the world, Vivekananda 
was certainly an avatdra of youth force. One may 

^C. Bougie: Socialismes Franfais (Pzas, J. Baxa: Ein- 

fuehrung in die romantisehe Staatsmssenschaft (Jena, 1925); Bonar: 
Philosophy and Political Economy (London, 1893). 
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worship him as a man of action, as a man of self-sacrifice, 
as a man of devotion, as a man of learning, as a man of 
Yoga. He was a hundred per cent idealist, a thorough¬ 
going mystic, and yet he was a foremost realist and a 
stern objectivist. 

If we look upon Ramakrsna as the Buddha of our 
times, Vivekananda may pass for one or other of the 
great apostles of yore, say, the scholar Rahula, the 
constitutional authority Upali, the devoted lieutenant 
Ananda, the sage Sariputta, or that master of discourses, 
Mahakachchayana. One can almost say that Viveka¬ 
nanda was all these great Buddhist preacher-organizers 
boiled down into one personality. 

And yet when this whole encyclopaedia has been 
said about Vivekananda, we have not said all or enough. 
He was much more than a mere exponent of Vedanta, 
or Ramakrsna, or Hinduism, or Indian culture. Anti¬ 
quarian lore, translation of other persons’ thoughts, 
past or present, popularization of some Hindu ideals did 
not constitute the main function of his life. In all his 
thoughts and activities he was .expressing only himself. 
He always preached his own experiences. It is the 
truths discovered by him in hii own life that he pro¬ 
pagated through his literature and institutions. As a 
modern philosopher he can be properly evaluated solely 
if one places him by the side of Dewey, Ru >sell, Croce, 
Sprangcr, and Bergson. It would be doing Viveka¬ 
nanda injustice and misinterpreting him hopelessly if 
he were placed in the perspective of scholars whose 
chief or sole merit consists in editing, translating, para¬ 
phrasing or popularizing the teachings of ^lato, 
A^vaghosa, Plotinus, Nagarjuna, Aquinas, Samkara- 
charya and others. 

Vivekananda’s lecture at Chipgo (1893) is a pro¬ 
found masterpiece of modern philosophy. Before the 
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Parliament of Religions this young Bengali of thirty 
stood as an intellectual facing intellectuals, or rather 
as a whole personality face to face with the combined 
intelligence of the entire world. And the impression 
left by him was that of a man who told certain things 
that were likely to satisfy some great human wants, 
as one who thus had a message for all mankind. There 
he shone not as the propagator of Vedanta or Hinduism 
or any other “ism” but as a creative thinker whose 
thoughts were bound to prevail. 

What, then, is Vivekananda’s self? What is the 
personality that he expressed in this speech ? The 
kernel can be discovered in just five words. With five 
words he conquered the world when he addressed 
men and women as “Ye divinities on earth,—Sinners ?” 
The first four words thundered into being the gospel 
of joy, hope, virility, energy and freedom for the races 
of men, and yet with the last word, embodying as it 
did a sarcastic question, he demolished the wl'ole 
structure of soul-degenerating, cowardice-promoting, 
negative, pessimistic thoughts. On the astonished 
world the little five-word formula fell like a bomb-shell. 
The first four words he brought from the East, and 
the last word he brought from the West. All 
these are oft-repeated expressions, copy-book phrases 
both in the East and the West. And yet never in the 
annals of human thought was the juxtaposition accom¬ 
plished before Vivekananda did it in this dynamic 
manner and obtained instantaneous recognition as a 
world’s champion. 

Vivekananda’s gospel here is that of energism, of 
mastery over the world, of elan vital subduing condi¬ 
tions that surround life, of creative intelligence and will, 
of courage trampling down cowardice, of world-con¬ 
quest. And those who are acquainted with the trends 
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of world-thought since the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury are aware that it was just along these lines that the 
West was groping in the dark to find a solution. A most 
formidable exponent of these wants and shortcomings 
was the German man of letters and critic, Niet2sche, 
whose A.ls sprach Zarathustra or “The Sayings of Zoro¬ 
aster” (1885) and other works had awakened mankind 
to the need of a more positive, humane and joyous 
life’s philosophy than that of the New Testament. This 
joy of life for which the religious, philosophical and 
social thought was anxiously waiting came suddenly 
from an unexpected quarter, from this unknown young 
man of India. And Vivekananda was acclaimed as a 
tremendous creative power, as the pioneer of a 
revolution,—the positive and constructive counterpart 
to the destructive criticism of Nietzsche. 

There arc very few men who have promulgated 
this doctrine of energism, moral freedom, individual 
liberty and man’s mastery over the circumstances of 
life. One was the German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, 
another was Vivekananda’s senior English contemporary, 
the poet Robert Browning. And among the ancients we 
have our great intellectual giant the thinkers of the 
Upanisads and the Gild. 

The key to Vivekananda’s entire life, his decade- 
long preparation down to 1893 and his decade-long 
work down to his death in 1902, is to be found in this 
sakti-joga, energism, the vigour and strength of free¬ 
dom. All his thoughts and activities are expressions 
of this energism. Idke our Pauranic Visvamitra or the 
Aeschylean f*rometheus he wanted to create new worlds 
and distribute the fire of freedom, happiness, divinity 
and immortality among men and women. 

In his life-work there is to be found another veiy 
striking characteristic. This consists in his emphasis 

43 
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on individuals, on persons, and in his attempt 
to harness energism and la renaissa/.ce de I’esprit 
to their thoughts and activities. Vivekananda may 
have ostensibly preached religious reform, social 
reconstruction as well as crusade against poverty. But 
it is the making of individuals, the training for man¬ 
hood, the awakening of creativeness and individuality 
on which his whole soul was focussed. Everywhere he 
wanted to sec men and women who were energistic, 
freedom-loving, courageous and endowed with creative 
manhood. The objective of his diverse treatises on 
Yoga is none other than the “chiselling forth” of such 
individuals as may be depended upon as “divinities on 
earth,” as persons who arc determined to master the 
adverse conditions of life and conquer the world. 

Vivekananda’s gospel is that of sakti-yogay human 
energism. It is above the region, the climate, the space, 
the environment, in one word. Nature that he places 
man and his destiny. “Man is man,” says he in London 
(1896),^ “so long as he is struggling to rise above 
Nature.” Again, “Man is born to conquer Nature and not 
to follow it.” According to his “sociologie des valeurs,” 
therefore, the whole history of humanity is a continuous 
fight against the so-called laws of Nature, and man gains 
in the end. * * * He, as it were, cuts his way out of 
Nature to freedom. It is to his ceaseless strivings, his 
continuous fights, the unbroken display of his energy 
that man owes his achievements, vidjas, kalds, arts, 
sciences, civilization, culture. 

The words that are constantly on Vivekananda’s lips 
are the Upanisads and the Vedanta. These philosophical 
documents of ancient India appeal to him simply bc- 

* The Complete Works, Vol. 11 . (1924) pp. 65, 104, Vol. 
V. (1924) p. 323. 
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cause they can be utili2ed as texts of his own cult of 
sakti, energy, individuality and manhood. 

Lecturing at Madras in 1897 on “Vedanta and 
Indian Life” on his return from America and Europe, 
Vivekananda held forth on encrgism as follows 

“Strength, strength is what the Upaniscids speak to 
me from every page * * * Strength, O man, 

strength, say the Upanisads, stand up and be strong; 
aye, it is the only literature in the world where you 
find the word abbJh, fearless, used again and again 
* * * The Upanisads are the great mine of strength. 

Therein lies strength enough to invigorate the whole 
world. They will call with trumpet voice upon the 
weak, the miserable, and the down-tr. dden of all races, 
all creeds and sects to stand on their feet and be free; 
freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom, and spiritual 
freedom are the watchwords of the Upanisads. * * * 

Aye, this is the one scripture in the world, of all others, 
that does not talk of salvation but of freedom. Be 
free from the bonds of Nature, be free from weakness.” 

The philosophy of Vivekananda is, therefore, for 
the declaration of war against the “bonds of Nature,” 
against the weaknesses engendered by geography,—the 
science of space and environment, regionalism and what 
not. And since “tradition,” again, is nothing but en¬ 
vironment in time, i.e., the despotism of the region or 
the space solidified in history his doctrine of continu¬ 
ous fights against Nature makes of man a permanent 
soldier against the tyranny of tradition, historj, estab¬ 
lished norms, usages and popular ideas or ideals. 

Nowhere can we pakdao or catch this radical Man- 
above-Naturism or Man-born-to-conquer-Naturism of 
Vivekananda more effectively th.-n in the following 

"^The Complete Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 237-238. 
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words of his “Plan of Campaign” described at Madras 
(1897) : “For centuries,” says he, “people have been 
taught theories of degradation. They have been told 
that they are nothing. The masses have been told all 
over the world that they are not human beings. They 
have been so frightened for centuries till they have 
nearly become animals.” And again, “you have been 
told and taught that you can do nothing, and non¬ 
entities you are becoming every day.” This is the 
tradition, the history, the custom, the environment, the 
social milieu that he condemns. Defeatism is not to find 
a place in his intellectual and moral system. As against 
this psychology, logic or ethics of decay, degeneration, 
downfall, his societal planning introduces the cult of 
courage, energy and hope, of life, conquest and expansion. 
“What we want is strength, so believe in yourselves,” 
thus runs his recipe. “Make your nerves strong,” he 
tells us, “what we want is muscles, muscles of iron 
and nerves of steel. We have wept long enough. No 
more weeping, but stand on your feet and be men.” 
It is the man above Nature, of the Purusa over Prakriti 
that he understands. Accordingly, in hiis words, “it is 
a man-making religion that we want. It is man-making 
theories that we want. It is man-making education all 
round that we want.”^ 

Vivekananda is not the man to appreciate his great 
French contemporary, the sociologist Durkheim to 
whom la morale est pour nous un systeme de faits realises 
(morality is for us a system of facts already realized). 
According to Durkheim the life of the individual is 
almost tyranically “determined” by the “society,” the 
groupement professionnel, the social milieu. He has, there¬ 
fore, no interest in the question of valeurs respectifs des 
etats sociaux (respective or relative values of the different 

^ The Complete Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 223-224. 
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social conditions).^ Vivekananda is the farthest re¬ 
moved from the man of “closed systems” or of settled 
facts. He is the man to open the questions closed and 
unsettle the settled conventions, dogmas, doctrines and 
norms. 

It is to the ideas of another great French contem¬ 
porary, the philosopher Bergson, that Vivekananda’s 
creative spirit would find a natural affinity. No single 
person in modern India has given rise to so many 
categories calculated to awaken the renaissance de Pesprit, 
which serves to combat the domination of the region, 
the age, the milieu, and the time a". Vivekananda. 
He is the prophet of what Lasbax calls the medecine 
sociale and the doctor of social health. To him life is 
action and science is nothing but “social art.” It is 
not the Durkheimian domination of the individual by 
the society and the social mores but the Bergsonian 
elan vital, the urge of life, Pimpulsion vitale of Espinas^, 
which creates the stir and turmoil in the individual, 
which sets the forces of “social metabolism” in motion, 
that best expresses the dynamic philosophy of Viveka¬ 
nanda. His is the Gita of social mobility. 

It is in Vivekananda’s activism, the doctrine ol 
creative reactions against the data of Nature and society 

^ E.Lasbax: 1m Cite llumaine (Paris, 1927), Vol. II., pp. 
5 - 13 - 

In Lecons de Sociologk sur /’ Evoltiiion des Vakurs (Paris, 1929) 
C. Bougie discusses the limits within which and the sense in which 
Durkheim’s doctrine of the society as the creator of ideals is valid, 
pp. 27-37. For the formulation of thi^ doctrine see Durkheim; 
Forms elementaires de la vie religieuse (Paris, 1912), as well as Wigles 
de la Methode Sociologique (Paris, 1904) in connection with the doc¬ 
trine of contrainte (force or compulsion) as the formative factor 
in social phenomena. 

* Fa Philosophie Sociale du XVIII e Siecle er la devolution (Paris, 
1898), pp. 13-17. 
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that we see one of the latest illustrations of the Aitareya 
Brdhmam (VII, 15) cult of charaiveti (march on). His 
perpetual fights are nothing but being eternally on the 
go, uninterrupted wanderings and movements, both 
physical and spiritual. In his cult of life’s urges and 
expansion we see embodied the Vedic dictum that 
ndndsrdntdya srlrastlti (there is no prosperity to a man 
who does not weary himself with movements) and 
that pdpo nrisadvaro jano indra ichcharatah sakJjd (evil is 
who stayeth among men and Indra is the comrade of 
the wanderer). 

Vivekananda is not a statistical fact. He is a 
going concern. His philosophy compels one to move 
not only from village to village and region to region 
but from idea to idea, f?.’ores to mores, custom to custom, 
ideal to ideal. He is to move out of the shackles of the 
degrading and dehumanizing theories to the theories of 
man-making, or, r ither, the transformation of nature and 
man by manhood, the remaking of man. It is such 
“social mobility,” vertical and horizontal, in space as 
well as time, whose blessings are adumbrated in the 
Aitareya Brdhmam^ as follows : 

“Wandering one findeth honey. 

Wandering the sweet udumbara fruit. 

Consider the pre-eminence of the sun. 

Who wearieth never of wandering.” 

It is the example of the sun {suryasya pasya sremdnam yo 
no tandrayate charari), whose eternal movements inspired 
the Vedic philosophers to the doctrine of charaiveti or 
Wanderlust. In Vivekananda’s declaration of war 
against the contemporary theories and in his call for 
an ideal which transcends the existing customs and 

1 Eng. transl. by A. B. Keith {RIgveda Brahmanas, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1920), Harvard Oriental Series. 
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breaks the “bonds of Nature” we encounter once again 
the same age-long Hindu philosophy of mobility and 
vital dynamics. 

Vivekananda’s doctrine of creative manhood. 
Nature-conquering personality, man in eternal fights 
or movements, is but an expression of the modern 
ontology of life. In his vitalism he shakes hands, 
on the one hand, with Espinas and Bergson. On the 
other, he meets the Italian philosopher Benedotto Croce, 
who in his Theory and History of Historiography (1916-19) 
teaches that “reality does not stay still” but that its 
“true being” is to be found in the “perpetual incre¬ 
ment of itself upon itself, the ever new history”. 
These remakings, creations of the “ever new history”, 
the constant conquests of Nature by man enable us to 
place Vivekanandism likewise by the side of the pro¬ 
gress-cult of Oswald Spengler, who in spite of the 
pessimistic title of his Vntergang des Abendlandes (1918- 
22) is interested not so much in the world’s declines, 
deaths and ends as in the transformation of epochs, 
in what Hindus would Cfll Yugdtitara, in the “culture 
yet to be”. In so far as Spengler is looking for the 
“new element of inwardness” such as can sponsor 
the regeneration of life for the “world-historical phase 
of several centuries upon which we ourselves are enter¬ 
ing” he is echoing the Vivekanandist doctrine of 
Man-born-to-conquer-Naturism. It is characteristic 
of Spengler’s judgment that modern degeneracy 
is manifest in the absence of an Immanuel Kant such 
as should command the problems of all the exact 
sciences. The regeneration will be possible, according 
to Spenglerian philosophy^, when a new Kant arises 

^ See the present author’s Political Philosophies Since 1905 (Mad¬ 
ras 1928), pp. 280-286; J. Dewey: German Philosophy and Poli¬ 
tics (New York, 1915). 
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who because of his command over the exact sciences 
will know how to overthrow their will to victory. 
In Spengler’s “back to Kant” as in Vivekananda’s 
“back to the Upanisads” we have one and the same 
message delivered to modern man, viz., that of the need 
for Nature-conquest or world-conquest by the strength 
of manhood, the overthrow of dehumanizing theo¬ 
ries by man-making philosophies. 

Creative idealism,—the conception of Espinas that 
rideal a sa part dans la gemse de la realiti (the ideal has 
its part in the origin of the reality),—is Vivekananda’s 
hfe-blood. At Calcutta in 1897 in reply to the address 
of welcome on his return from the West, Vivekananda 
reminds Young Bengal of the story of Nachiketa in 
the Kathopanisad. “1 am superior to many”, said 
Nachiketa, as we are aware,^ “1 am inferior to few, 
but nowhere am I the last. I can also do something”. 
It is the religion of self-confidence in the interest of 
action that Vivek^anda inculcates, and he reminds 
the audience also that this creativeness of man is not 
conditioned by the circumstances, the social situations. 
He energizes the humblest and the poorest to the creat¬ 
ive enthusiasm of Nachiketa. It is above Nature and 
social surroundings that man has to rise in keeping 
with Vivekananda’s general philosophy. “The whole 
world has been made by the energy of man,” says he, 
“by the power of enthusiasm, by the power of faith.” 

The glorification of the individual, the deification 
of the personality, which enables the man of the 
Atharva Veda (XII, i, 54) to declare to Nature, “Mighty 
am I, Superior by name, upon the Earth, conquering am 
I, all-conquering, completely conquering every region,” 
is the “ideal that creates the reality” in Vivekananda’s 


^The Complete Works, Vol. III. (1952) pp. 516, 519. 
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psychology. His doctrine of Man-born-to-conquer- 
Naturism finds therefore its natural paraphrase in the 
message he delivers to Young Bengal at that epoch- 
making Calcutta meeting. “We have to conquer the 
world,” he declares, “That we have to ! India must 
conquer the world, and nothing less than that is my 
ideal. It may be very big, it may astonish many of 
you, but it is so. We must conquer the world or die. 
There is no other alternative. The sign of life is ex¬ 
pansion; we must go out, expand, show life or de¬ 
grade, fester and die. There is no other alternative.” 

Let us remember the year. It is 1897, seven or 
eight years before the Indian “ideas of 1905” take a 
definite shape. Today in 1956 it is possible to observe 
objectively that among all the agencies that are contri¬ 
buting to the expansion of the intellectual horixon 
both in the East and the West, and the establishment 
of international rapprochement, none is more substantial 
and profound as a world-force than the Vedanta 
Centres in the U.S.A., which, as is well known, have 
served to bring the men and women of America into 
friendly contacts with the men and women of India. 
Vivekananda’s selection of Nev York as the nucleus 
of Vedanta propaganda in Eur-America nearly a gener¬ 
ation ago, possesses almost the same significance in 
the history of inter-racial relations as St. Paul’s selec¬ 
tion of the capital of the Roman Empire as the seat 
of his missionizing activity. Vedanta has been tending 
to break down the distinction between the modern 
peoples, and at the present moment, Americans and 
our countrymen are working hand in hand in dh'crse 
fields of social endeavour both at home and abroad. 
It has proved to be a powerful unifying force calculated 
to strengthen the foundations of world-peace. 

The movement was pioneered by Vivekananda 
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but it did not die with him. He has been lucky enough 
to be succeeded by a band of brilliant colleagues and 
disciples who have known how to continue and foster 
his work with whole-hearted devotion and energy. 
Until Vivekananda came upon the scene India’s re¬ 
lations in cultural trade with the rest of the world were 
almost exclusively “passive”. We were virtually mere 
importers. But with Vivekananda begins an epoch in 
which the men and women of India have been function¬ 
ing also as active partners in the spiritual commerce 
of mankind. Since then India has been not only im¬ 
porting but also exporting modern culture-goods of all 
kinds: literature, art, science, philosophy and religion. 

This new gospel of energism, individuality and 
freedom is being propagated today by deed and by 
word in over a hundred centres throughout India, of 
which nearly a third is to be found in Bengal. There 
are twelve centres in the U.S.A. In 1952 a call 
came from Buenos Aires (Argentina) and a centre has 
been established there by one of the missionaries of 
the Ramakrsna-Vivekananda Gestalt (Swami Vijaya- 
nanda) as the nucleus of nco-Vedantic culture in Latin 
America. 

Recently Europe also has been annexed to the 
movement. At Wiesbaden in Germany in response 
to an invitation from a group of German Nordics 
interested in philosophy a study circle has been estab¬ 
lished in 1933. In the work done by Swami Yatis- 
varananda, the missionary who has been deputed by 
the movement from Belur (near Calcutta) German in¬ 
tellectuals can detect the family likeness of the philo¬ 
sophical idealism such as is embodied in the greatest 
thinkers of their race, namely, Kant, Fichte and Hegel. 

In 1934 the British Isles came likewise to be inter¬ 
ested in study circles conducted by a missionary of the 
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movement,—Swami Avyaktananda. At the moment 
of writing, it is possible to announce the preparation 
of Czech, Spanish, German, Polish and French editions 
of some of the works of and about Ramakrsna and 
Vivekananda. 

It is necessary to add that in Indian centres this 
neo-Vedantism manifests itself, among other things, in 
the social service activities of all sorts from the arogyada- 
nam (health-gifts), i.c., dispensary and hospital work of 
Flemadri’s CJjaturvarga-chintdmani {c 1300 a.c.) down 
to night schools, industrial training, farming, girls’ 
homes, rest houses, refuges for invalids, as well as 
famine, flood, fire and tornado relief, etc. Preaching 
and publication belong to the system as a matter of 
course. 

From the Mohenjo Daro culture of the Indus 
Valley to the neo-Vedantic positivism of the Gangetic 
Delta of today world-culture and humanity have been 
experiencing the charaiveti (march on), i.e., I’exuberance 
de ritalite^ of Flindu cnergism. It is but the five-thou¬ 
sand year old Indian tradition of digvijaya, world- 
conquest, and elevation of the most diverse races and 
classes to soul-enfranchising ideals and activities that 
Vivekananda and after him the Swamis of the Rama¬ 
krsna Order have been pursuing under m.>dern con¬ 
ditions, thereby exhibiting the virility and strenuous¬ 
ness of Hindu humanism and spirituality.- 

^ E. Lasbax: Cite Humaine (Paris), Vol. II. (1927), p. 219. 

- dfe of Sri Kamakrishna edited h' the Advaita As'ama, 
Mayavati and Calcutta (1929), 2 Vols.; The Teachings oj Sri 
Kamakrishna (Calcutta 1934); Romain Rolland : Kamakrishna 
and the Universal Gospel of Vivekananda (London), 2 Vols; The 
Seventh General Keport of the Kamakrishna Mission (1931-53) issued 
by the Governing Body, Belur Math, Howrah, September 
1934. 
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Kdmakrsm-Vivekananda as a New Category 

The strenuousness and tenacity of the Rama- 
krsna movement deserve by all means to be emphasized. 
The categories of Ramakrsna might have become 
things of the past with his passing away in 1886 had 
there been no Vivekananda to take them up and make 
them current coin for the East and the West. Humanly 
speaking, again, in 1902 with Vivckananda’s death the 
world might have heard no more either of himself or 
of his master. Both might have been drowned, further, 
in the epoch-making “ideas of 1905”. But Viveka- 
nanda’s colleagues and followers have succeeded in 
accomplishing a miracle, as it were, by assuring immor¬ 
tality to their Prophet and their Leader. 

Many of them were born of the “ideas of 1905”, 
or reborn with those ideas, and all of them knew how 
to utilise those ideas in order to build up the Order 
left by their Great Exemplar, Vivekananda. They have 
grown to be the architects of the third stage, so to say, 
of the Ramakrsna philosophy of life and the universe. 
It is indeed questionable if Ramakrsna or Vivekananda 
could become the power that they are today without 
the sincerity and doggedness of their successors and 
torch-bearers. Some of them specialize in jndna 
(intellectualism), others in karma (activism), while all 
are inspired by the common cult of bhakti or devotion 
to the great ideals of self-sacrifice and social service. 

At this phase the Swamis may be described as the 
result of Ramakrsna multiplied by Vivekananda. This 
joint product is to be called Ramakrsna-Vivekananda. 
What Ramakrsna had dreamt of in regard to the pros¬ 
pects of his message, if he had dreamt at all, is not known 
to us. So far as Vivekananda’s dreams are concerned, he 
would perhaps have felt today, had he lived up till now, 
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that they have been realized to a great extent. Thanks to 
the activities of Ramakrsna-Vivekananda, Viveka- 
nanda is today one of the great world-forces in the East 
and the West. It is because of the energism of Rama¬ 
krsna-Vivekananda that Ramakrsna has become almost 
a household divinity in Bengal and even parts of 
India within fifty years of his passing away. It is worth 
while to recall that Sakya the Buddha’s influence could 
not assume these proportions in such a short period. 

Not the least mentionable fact about the charac¬ 
ter, intelligence and organizing ability of the Rama¬ 
krsna-Vivekananda Order is the item that the first 
birth-centenary of Ramakrsna (1936) has called forth 
the widest support and co-operation from the intellec¬ 
tuals, academicians and social workers in the most 
diverse regions of the world. For instance, Burma, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East 
and South Africa, South America, U.S.A. and Austra¬ 
lia have cared to join in the centenary celebration and 
contributed to its character as an international spiritual 
event of the year. 

The Ramakrsna-Vivekananda Order is, besides, 
equipped with a Weltanschaiutng or world-view whi-h 
is eminently calculated to render it durable and capable 
of expansion. In connection with the centenary 
and indeed as its last item the Order is organizing a 
Parliament of Religions to be held at Calcutta in March 
1937. The Order has asked the participators to note 
that no direct or iildirect reference to India or Indian 
religions and philosophical systems, ancient, medieval 
or modern, is obligatory. The Parliament is to ad¬ 
dress itself to every faith and every system of moral 
and spiritual tenets, old and new; and participators 
are at liberty to expound their own views and ideals 
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in a scientific and philosophical manner without any 
spirit of intolerance. The Order attaches great impor¬ 
tance to rendering the Parliament as universal in its 
contentual or topical make-up and as world-wide in race 
as possible. And this would be but a realization, as the 
Order understands it, of Ramakrsna’s teachings to the 
effect, jnat tatu path (every faith is a path to God). 

It is in this world-view of Ramakrsna-Vivcka- 
nanda that we find embodied for the twentieth century 
the millennium-old tenets of sanatana-dharma (eternal 
or universal religion), as Hinduism is popularly known. 
The Ramakrsna-Vivekananda Order is thereby carry¬ 
ing forward the Aitareya Brdhmana (VII, 15) cult of 
charaiveti (march on) or world-conquest among “fresh 
fields and pastures new” of humanity. It is in keeping 
with the same Weltanschauung^ again, that the Ramakrsna 
Institute of Culture is being organized by the Order. 

This Institute will have for its object the carry¬ 
ing out and realization of the teachings of Ramakrsna 
through the study and promotion of the creative achieve¬ 
ments and spiritual experiences of the diverse races, 
castes, classes and communities of mankind on a scien¬ 
tific, comparative and cosmopolitan basis. On the 
one hand, the proposed Institute will seek to furnish 
platforms and centres of intellectual and moral co-opera¬ 
tion as well as social solidarity on terms of equality 
and mutual respect between the representatives of the 
East and the West. And on the other hand, the philo¬ 
sophies, religions, moralities, arts and crafts, sciences, 
literatures, industries, economic developments, mea¬ 
sures for the control of poverty, health and educational 
organizations, economic developments etc. of the four 
quarters of the globe will form the theme of appre¬ 
ciative and rational discussion under the auspices of 
this Institute. Through these processes of broad, 
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international and world-embracing approach to the 
problems and requirements of human life, the Institute 
will attempt to supply the cultural and spiritual found¬ 
ations of a new personality among the men and women 
of the -world, thereby equipping them as proper and 
adequate instruments for the establishment of world- 
peace, genuine internationalism, and a really humane 
culture on earth. 

In the milieu of such achievements, ideas and pro¬ 
jects we feel that Vivekananda was not the last word of 
Kdmakr.pja Katbdmrita (The Nectar of Rarnakrsna’s 
Sayings). Vivekananda’s colleagues and followers 
have succeeded in carrying both Ramakrsna and Vive¬ 
kananda forward to their farthest logical consequences. 
They are already in sight of new domains and they 
are preparing the soil for fresh adventures in world- 
conquest, spirituality and human welfare. Ramakrsna- 
Vivekananda (1936) is not to be understood in terms 
of Ramakrsna (1836-86) and Vivekananda (1862-1902) 
alone. 

Ramakrsna-Vivekananda does not merely copy, 
translate or paraphrase Ramakrsna or Vivekananda. It 
is not to be confounded wholesale with either the Pro¬ 
phet or the Leader. It is t( be appraised as a new 
and distinct product of Creative India. 

The Ramakrsna-Vivekananda amalgam is endowed 
with a virility and creativeness all its own. Like all 
its precursors from the days of Mohenjo Daro on, it 
is not content with the achievements of today and yes¬ 
terday but is ever prayerful for tomorrow with a view 
to the acquisition of more sat (truth), mote jyoti (light), 
and more amrita (immortality) tor itself, for India and 
for mankind. The creativeness of Creative India is 
then assured for the future. 

At the present moment it is possible to s-iy that 
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m ankin d has something like a Ramakrsna Empire. 
It is the new Hindu Empire of the twentieth century, 
furnished as it is with colonies of Hindu culture and 
spirituality in Asia, Europe, Africa and the two Americas. 
The ideals that inspire these colonies of the Greater 
India of today are none other than those of humanity 
and brotherhood. The heitmotij of this spiritual em¬ 
pire is to be seen 'myata mat tata path (as many faiths, 
so many paths), freedom of conscience, and inter-racial 
concord. A world-wide republic of religion and moral¬ 
ity is in this manner coming into existence. 

The Ramakrsna Empire has been seeking to estab¬ 
lish under modern conditions the traditional Hindu Pax 
Sdrvabhaumica (peace of the world-state or universal 
kingdom). And this is being rendered possible not with 
material possessions and the ways and means such as are 
accessible to persons favourably placed in the diplomatic 
perspectives but by methods natural to those who have 
renounced the world and do not possess bank-accounts, 
it is the poor, the penniless and the self-sacrificing band 
of Swamis, men whose sole capital is the name of Rama¬ 
krsna and sole captainship the example of Vivekananda, 
that are responsible for the platform of equality, har¬ 
mony and mutual appreciation between the nations that 
has been established in this world-wide chakravartti-ksetra 
(territory of the universal sovereign). The work of this 
“Spiritual General Staff” in the world’s inter-racial rela¬ 
tions is of the most substantial importance. The five 
hundred Swamis of today, the architects of this Empire, 
have altogether a new place in the scale of modern 
values as distinguished from the place of Ramakrsna 
as well as from that of Vivekananda. 

The Social Service Activities of the Ramakrsna Mission 
Excluding the hundreds of “unaffiliated” institutions 
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in Bengal conducted according to the ideals of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, which may be aptly described as the 
“Indian Spiritual Service”, the total number of centres 
including those in Burma, Ceylon and Straits Settlements 
as well as in North and South America, and Europe 
was 102 at the end of 1935. The number of centres 
of the Mission in India, exclusive of the Ramakrishna 
Alath and its branches, was 42. A new educational 
centre in the Coimbatore district was added in the year. 

The Mission conducted two kinds of work: tem¬ 
porary and permanent. Temporary relief work 
was done in times of distress caused by floods, famine, 
fire, tornado or epidemics during the year in Bankura, 
liooghly and Burdwan Districts, as well as in Abdel- 
pur, Dhalla, Manbhum and Tamluk. The total expen¬ 
diture for the works w’as more than Rs. 16,000, the most 
important of them being the Damodar Flood Relief. 

The permanent work was of three kinds, viz., 
philanthropic, educational and missionary. Each of 
the centres conducted one or more of these. 

l^bihnithropic y\ctivitics 

The philanthropic actiMties include three types 
of work, viz. (ij Indoor Hospital work, (2) Outdoor 
Dispensary work, and (3) Regular and Occasional 
Service of various kinds. In India 32 centres conducted 
one or more of these types of work. 

In all there are 7 Indoor Hospitals including the 
Child Welfare Centre with its attached Maternity Hos¬ 
pital at Bhawaniporc, Calcutta, which docs both pre¬ 
natal and post-natal work along with its other actiAtics 
and also trains midwives. There arc 51 Outdoor 
Dispensaries including a Tuberculosis Dispensary at 
Delhi. The centres doing philanthropic work are 
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widely distributed in different parts of India, and many 
of them are situated in Benares, Hardwar, Brindaban, 
Allahabad and other places of pilgrimage, as well as in 
cosmopolitan cities such as Rangoon, Bombay, Cawn- 
pore, and Lucknow. The Sevashram at Benares is 
the largest philanthropic institution of the hlission, 
and the Hospital at Rangoon holds the highest record 
in outdoor and indoor work. The latter treated nearly 
200,000 patients in 1935. 

Philanthropic work is done also by such rural 
centres of the Mission as Bhubaneswar in Orissa, Jay- 
rambati in Bankura, Sargachi in Alurshidabad and 
Sonargaon in Dacca. 

The Indoor Hospitals of the Mission treated more 
than 6800 cases in 1955 as against 6500 in 1954, and the 
Outdoor Dispensaries treated over 900,000 in 1953 
as against nearly 830,000 in 1934. The number of new 
cases and the number of repeated ones were in the pro¬ 
portion of 10 ; 17. 

Udiicational Activities 

The Educational work of the Mission falls mainly 
into two divisions, viz., (i) Boys’ Schools, Girls’ 
Schools, Mixed Schools (the classes ranging from the 
Matriculation Standard down to the Primary), and 
(2) Students’ Homes and Orphanages. 

Mass education for adults and juveniles through 
day and night schools forms a feature. 

Twenty-nine centres conducted some type of edu- 
.cational work or other. In all there were 13 Students’ 
Homes, 3 Orphanages, 3 Residential High Schools, 4 
High Schools, 2 Middle English Schools, 33 Primary 
Schools, 7 Night Schools and 3 Industrial Schools. 

Some of these institutions are situated in or near 
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the University Centres of Calcutta, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay and in the towns of Jamshedpur, Deoghar and 
Barisal. Physical, cultural, moral and religious train¬ 
ing was imparted to the inmates or pupils. 

Rural educational work was done as usual by some 
of the centres such as Sarisha near Diamond Harbour, 
Contai in Ivlidnapore, Habiganj and Sylhet in Assam. 
The Centre at Sarisha has nearly 500 boys and girls 
in its schools, and spends over Rs. 12,000 every year. 

The Industrial Schools taught one or more of the 
arts, crafts and industries such as may be grouped 
under the following heads: (i) Mechanical and Auto¬ 
mobile Hngineering, (2) Spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
calico-printing and tailoring, (3) Cane-work and (4) 
Shoe-making. In the industrial School at Madras, 
the mechanical and automobile engineering course 
covers a period of 5 years, and a eertificate issued by 
the Mission is recognised by the Government. 
The centre at Habiganj conducts two shoe factories 
to provide better training ground for the cobbler boys 
of the locality, and runs two co-operative credit socie¬ 
ties for the benerit of the cobblers. 

The Students’ Homes .it Madras and Calcutta, 
the Vidyapith at Deoghar, the Sister Nivedita Scht >1 
at Calcutta and the centre at Sarisha arc a few of the 
most prominent educational institutions i f the Mission. 
The educational centre at Madras is the largest. It 
had 925 pupils in 1935. It spends over Rs. 40,000 
annually for its work. 

In the 70 educational institutions of the Mission 
in India there w'ere over 3900 students in 1935 as 
against 30J0 in 1934. 

In Ceylon there are 12 schools conducted by the 
Mission with over 2200 boys and girls, and in Singa- 
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pore two schools with over two hundred students. 

In all there were over 6300 students in all the 
centres and of these more than 4800 were boys and 
1500 girls. 


expenditure 

The disbursements of the Mission in India and 
Burma may be roughly computed to be over Rs. 200,000 
for philanthropic work, and over Rs. 300,000 for 
educational activities, the total approximate expen¬ 
diture being over Rs. 525,000 for its permanent work. 

Libraries and Reading Rooms 

There were 60 Libraries and as many Reading 
Rooms, each centre having one or more. The Mission 
Society at Rangoon did excellent work and had 
a daily average attendance of nearly 100 in its Reading 
Room. The Students’ Home at xMadras had more than 
17,000 volumes in its libraries. 

Missionary Activities 

The monastic members of the Mission went on 
propaganda tours in India and abroad. The teachings 
of the Vedanta as interpreted by R.lmakrsna and 
Vivekananda were disseminated chiefly through 
the English monthlies— Prabuddha Bhdrata (Mayavati), 
Vedanta Kesari (Madras) and Tbe Message of the Last 
(Boston), and the Udbodhan in Bengali and the Rama- 
krishna Vijayam in Tamil, as well as through the pub¬ 
lications of the Ramakrsna and Vivekananda literature 
and similar works. Classes were held and lectures 
and sometimes radio-talks were given at or near the 
various centres, associations. Universities and other 
bodies. A member of the Order (Swami Yatiswara- 
nanda) formed the nucleus of a Vedanta centre in 
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Switzerland and another (Swami Avyaktananda) started 
a centre in London, during the year under review. 

There are colonies for the Harijans and other back¬ 
ward classes in some centres, those at Trichur (Cochin 
State) and Sheila in Khassia Hills being two of the im¬ 
portant ones. At these colonies the monks of the 
Mission have been conducting for over a dozen years 
educational and other work for the uplift of these neg¬ 
lected communities.^ 

K.dmcikrsm the Prophet of the Young and the New 

In 1936 while watching the activities of the Rama- 
krsna-Vivekananda movement at home and abroad 
it is almost superfluous to inquire as to whether in this 
epoch of technocracy, industrialism, exact sciences and 
machine-mindedness, the teachings of Ramakrsna are 
likely to be useful to the men and women of India and 
the world. 

There is no doubt that Ramakrsna’s spiritual experi¬ 
ences combined with the self-control, self-sacrifice and 
social service activities of the Swamis of the Ramakrsna- 
Vivekananda movement constitute the living religion of 
India in the twentieth century. Besides, Ramakrsna 
is being honoured by the most diverse races of ma.i- 
kind and in the highest intellectual centres in Asia, 
Europe, Africa and America. 

And yet be it observed, Ramakrsna cannot be 
identified with the movement for any particular Hindu 
gods, rituals, religious scriptures or histitutions. 
Ramakrsna did not promulgate a religion. Ramakrsna 
was not the exponent of any ethical code or system 
of morals either. No set of commandments and duties 

^ Adapted from the annual report published from Belur Math, 
Howrah 1956. 
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or virtues and vices can be discovered in Ramakrsna’s 
Kathdmrita, the nectar of his words. It would be difficult 
also to discover in Ramakrsna’s teachings any advocacy 
or propaganda in regard to caste-reforms, race-uplift 
and other social questions. And as for the questions 
of constitutional progress, nationality, provincial auto¬ 
nomy, federation or the like, Ramakrsna had no message 
whatsoever. 

Where then lie Ramakrsna’s claims to recognition 
bv the East and the West as a world-teacher, as an 
avatar ? They are to be found in some very elemental 
characteristics. 

Ramakrsna functioned as the guide and the friend 
to all and sundry in regard to the most fundamental 
questions of daily life. He spoke to the individual 
man and woman of flesh and blood and tried to evoke 
in their personalities just those human qualities which 
enable persons to flourish in the world. In the East 
as well as the West, human beings,—the richest and the 
the poorest, the expert and the layman, the businessman, 
the scholar, the lawyer, the peasant and the workingman, 
all are subject to diffidence in the concerns of the day 
to day round of duties. Ramakrsna’s teachings enable 
the meanest of human beings as well as the mightiest 
to combat diffidence and acquire self-confidence in the 
pursuit of life. Cowardice is another vice which attacks 
human nature under certain conditions both in the East 
and the West. In the atmosphere of Ramakrsna men 
and women, no matter what oe the race, profession or 
earnings, learn to pick up courage and advance boldly 
in their walks of life. 

Ramakrsna has delivered the gospel of strength 
with which a human being can overpower the thousand 
and one frailties of worldly existence. That is why 
Ramakrsna has been accepted as a Teacher by the 
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merchants, industrialists, lawyers, medical men, scholars, 
as well as by other persons belonging to the most 
varied economic professions. Ramakrsna has, there¬ 
fore, been a prophet for every corner of the globe, and 
as long as there is human nature with its tendencies 
to diffidence, cowardice, and weakness his teachings 
are destined to be the energiser of human souls. He is 
thus in a special sense a prophet of the young and 
the new individuals, groups as well as races. Every¬ 
body and every community that is trying to start a 
new concern, business or other enterprise, cultural or 
social, is likely to find in Ramakrsna the most ap¬ 
propriate guide, philosopher and friend. His messages 
of self-confidence, courage and power are just adapted 
to the requirements of those individuals or groups 
that have no past and no history, nay, indeed, are 
submerged and repressed,—in order that they may com¬ 
mence their careers of world-conquest. 

It is the householders, the men and women who 
have to live on earthly earth and make their homes 
prosperous, healthy and dignified, for whom Ramakrsna 
spoke his words of nectar. In his sociology or meta¬ 
physics of values Jiva (man) = Siva (God). The formu¬ 
lation of this equation by Ramakrsna enables us to 
establish an identity between service to man and service 
to or worship of God. We are again and again rendered 
conscious that he was not constructing a “kingdom 
that is not of this world.” This is the most marked 
characteristic in the “sayings” of Ramakrsna. He was a 
positivist, a teacher of the worldly duties in the most 
emphatic sense. On the other hand, Ramakrsna’s per¬ 
petual emphasis on the spirit and the soul is epoch- 
making. He has taught mankind that with this ins¬ 
trument men and women can demolish the discouraging 
conditions of the surrounding world and transform them 
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in the interest of the expansion of life. And we are 
enabled to feel all the time that Ramakrsna’s idealism 
and transcendentalism were of the highest order. The 
freedom of personality is a concept by which Rama- 
krsna has succeeded in electrifying the mentality of the 
middle classes, the higher classes and the lower classes 
of the human society. 

Altogether, as embodying the synthesis of the 
positive and the idealistic, Ramakrsna has furnished the 
young and the new with the tremendous psychology 
of world-conquest, of supremacy over the bonds of 
nature, of emancipation from the fetters of society. 
And it is under the inspiration of this synthesis that 
an India of secular activities and cultural adventures, 
an India of material prosperity and idealistic social 
service,—has been absorbing the interest of constructive 
thinkers and statesmen of Young India^. 


1 pp. 560-561, 464-472; based to a certain extent on the 

author’s presidential addresses at the Conventions of Religion 
(under the auspices of the Ramakrishna Birth Centenary) held at 
Rangoon (8-10 April 1956), and at Karachi (1-8 November 1956). 
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